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BENJAMIN LEVIN 


Manitoba Department of Education 


Development and Initial Results 
of a Longitudinal Secondary Follow-up Study 


Follow-up studies of secondary school students have the potential to contribute 
significantly to our understanding of the relationship between secondary school, 
further education, and employment. However, many of the studies which have been 
done suffer from serious methodological problems, including poor response rates and 
weak conceptualization. The Peel Secondary Follow-up Study, involving a multi- 
cohort, multi-contact design, is described. Results from the first round of the study 
raise important issues of students’ expectations and the way in which these are—or, 
just as frequently, are not—borne out. 


In theory, at least, schools are justified largely in terms of what will happen to 
students at some later time. Whereas a business or a hospital attempts to secure 
desired outcomes immediately—this year’s profit or this week’s cures—schools have 
the difficult task of showing that they have a positive impact on people years after 
these people have left the institution. 

The follow-up study is one way of trying to find out something about what 
happens to students after they leave school and, by implication, a way of making 
judgments about school programs. The literature on follow-up studies is reviewed in 
this paper, some of the difficulties in conducting such studies are commented on, 
and an initial attempt by a large Canadian Board of Education to design and 
implement a follow-up study which would overcome some of these difficulties is 
described. 


Review of Literature 


The intrinsic appeal of the follow-up study idea leads one to suppose that such 
studies are common. However relatively few have been reported in the literature. A 
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search of sources including RIE, CIJE, ONTERIS, and the Canadian Education 
Index revealed fewer than two dozen secondary school follow-up studies conducted 
since 1972. Most of the references obtained were from RIE and were thus 
unpublished documents, often written to meet the requirements of various United 
States federal funding programs. 

There is considerable range in the studies in terms of size and sophistication. 
Most common are school district studies which attempt to contact recent graduates 
and assess the value of their high school education or some portion of it (Finn, 
1977; Preston, 1975; Sprumont, 1977). Some more extensive efforts have been made 
at a state or provincial level. For example, Anisef, Paasche and Turrittin (1980) 
resurveyed students who had initially been surveyed in 1974 while in Grade 12 in 
Ontario. A series of studies in Manitoba (Russell, 1980) culminated in a review of 
the relationship of expressed high school intentions with actual postsecondary 
activities. 

The largest studies, however, have been national studies in the United States 
which have followed students over a long period of time. Project Talent sampled 
high school students in 1960, and again one, five, and eleven years later. However, 
by the final survey less than a third of the sample could be located (Call, Otto & 
Spenner, 1982, p. 63). The more recent National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 
1972 includes data on 20,000 students who were seniors in 1973, and who have been 
resurveyed in 1974, 1976, and. 1979. The NLS has also made its data base, 
containing more than 3,500 pieces of information about each respondent, available 
to other researchers. By 1981 some 320 studies had been completed or were in 
progress using NLS data (Taylor, Stafford & Place, 1981). NLS has now been 
superseded by the High School and Beyond study, with data on 58,000 high school 
seniors and sophomores in 1980, plus responses from their parents and teachers. 


The flavour of the literature can best be given by discussing several 
methodological dimensions of the work. These include issues of basic design, data 
collection methods, comprehensiveness of response, and content. 


Design 

Most follow-up studies are one-time efforts; that is, a single group of former 
students is contacted at some point after leaving the school. However, there are 
variations on this procedure. The first is to include students from more than one 
cohort in the study. For example, Sprumont (1977) included students from five 
consecutive graduating classes. Harris, Abrams and Simpson (1972) included two 
consecutive classes of graduates. Righthand (1977) surveyed graduates from 1965, 
1968, and 1971. A second variation, a more rarely used procedure, is to contact the 
same set of students on more than one occasion after they leave school (Smedley & 
Olson, 1975). This is the procedure used in the National Longitudinal Study, which 
has surveyed 1972 high school seniors in 1974, 1976, and 1979. Anisef, Paasche and 
Turrittin (1980) and Russell (1980) also resurveyed students after a period of 
several years. Both these procedures, but especially the second one, create 
considerable problems in terms of finding students and keeping track of them for 
later contact. Perhaps for this reason, in only a few studies is an attempt made to 
contact students more than two or three years after they leave school (e.g., Russell, 
1980; Bettis & Hyder, 1978; Crim & Ross, 1976). 
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Data Collection Methods 


Two basic methods have been used for follow-up studies. Mailed questionnaires 
are more common, with telephone interviews a second choice. Krucek (1975) 
compared these methods as well as personal interviews, and found that telephone 
interviews combined with mail questionnaires provided a higher response rate at 
lower cost. Similar results at the junior college level were obtained by Sheldon 
(1977). 


The evidence on mailed questionnaires indicates that at least three mailings are 
required to obtain an adequate response. Harris, Abrams and Simpson (1972) 
obtained responses from 35% on the first mailing, but 80% after three mailings and 
a telephone reminder. Preston (1975) had a response rate of 72% after three 
mailings and two telephone reminders. Krucek (1975) had returns from 50% after 
three mailings. Lewis (1976) reports a 75% response after mailings. These studies 
include a variety of other devices, such as personal letters from high school 
principals, reminder cards, and the like to increase response rates. Of the telephone 
studies, Crim & Ross (1976) and Krucek (1975) both report a 66% response. 


Response Rates 


A crucial aspect of any follow-up study is the final response rate. These vary 
greatly, from as low as 12% (Bettis & Hyder, 1978), or 28% (Finn, 1977) to as high 
as 80% (Harris, Abrams & Simpson, 1972). For the studies reviewed, a response 
rate of 50% to 60% was about average, and there is evidence (Righthand, 1977; 
Smedley & Olson, 1975) that many unpublished studies have even lower returns. 
On the other hand, the National Longitudinal study has been able to maintain a 
response rate of some 85%, even seven years after the initial survey. 

Response rates vary on a number of dimensions. Not surprisingly, rates are 
higher when the study is done soon after students leave school. The longer the wait, 
the lower the response rate in general, although NLS is an exception. There is 
considerable evidence that respondents and nonrespondents vary on significant 
dimensions (Taylor, Stafford & Place, 1981; Herrnstadt, Horowitz & Sum, 1979). 
Furthermore, those in the sample who are not located may well be significantly 
different from those who are contacted (Call, Otto & Spenner, 1982). 

The studies reviewed vary in the intensity of efforts to contact all former 
students in the sample. In some studies no such efforts were made (Righthand, 
1977). In other cases efforts to obtain new addresses for students who had moved 
were made, with varying success. However, the potential for reaching all former 
students is illustrated by two methodological studies. Call, Otto and Spenner (1982) 
attempted in the Career Development Study to find 7,000 Washington State 
students 13 years after high school. Ninety-six percent were located. Clarridge, 
Havser and Sheehy (1976) found 97.4% of more than 10,000 former students in 
Wisconsin, 17 years after they left high school! Clarridge’s results were aided by 
additional data obtained from respondents in 1957, such as information on parents’ 
occupation. These studies illustrate that response rates can be very high if 
sufficient effort is invested in the study. 


Content 


There is far less variance among studies in terms of the questions asked of 
students than in the methodological elements. For the most part data fall into two 
areas. Much of the information concerns occupational and educational outcomes for 
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former students—jobs held, earnings, unemployment if any, areas of further 
education, on-the-job training, and so on. All of the studies have collected at least 
some of this information. In addition, most studies have asked respondents to 
comment on various aspects of their high school education. Common areas here 
include general quality of program, relevance to current activity, adequacy of 
counselling services, preparation for employment and the like. 

To review all the results from previous studies is beyond the scope of this paper. 
In many cases, however, it must be noted that results are called into question by 
the low response rates of the studies. 

Two issues are of particular interest. As noted above, a few studies have sought 
to compare students’ intentions as expressed while in high school with their actual 
activity after leaving high school. Russell (1980) found that the reliability of 
expressed intentions of Grade 12 students in Manitoba was higher for those 
planning University education (70% of whom actually enrolled) than for those 
planning community college education (30% of whom enrolled). In a study in 
Ontario, Anisef, Paasche, and Turrittin (1980), found that 78% of those intending 
university enrolled, 56% of those intending community college enrolled, and 88% 
of those intending to work did so. In a similar vein, Alexander and Cook (1979) 
argue that students’ expressed educational and career plans are often 
extemporaneous. Thus, it would appear that institutions should not rely heavily on 
the expressed intentions of students. Secondly, there is evidence that data on 
income and occupation provided by respondents are of uncertain validity (Taylor, 
Stafford & Place, 1981). 


Design of the Study 


The Peel Secondary Follow-up Study was designed to provide information to 
the Peel system on the post-high school outcomes of Peel students. Its primary 
purpose was to assist program planning for secondary schools, particularly in light 
of some of the major suggestions for redirection which were contained in the report 
of Ontario’s Secondary Education Review Project (SERP). Once the actual post- 
high school activities of Peel students are better known, it should be possible to 
improve their fit with school programs. In the first round of the study it was 
decided to collect only basic data about respondents’ current activities—status 
(worker, student, etc.), place of study or employment, and specific job or program. 
In addition, respondents would be asked whether their current status was what 
they had anticipated when in Grade 11. More data, if desired, could be built into 
the 1984 study. 


The study was designed specifically to overcome some of the major flaws in the 
previous literature. Four of these were of particular concern. Unless a high response 
rate could be obtained, the results would not safely allow generalization for all Peel 
students. Thus a key concern was achieving a high response rate. A second 
weakness in the literature is the very short interval in many studies between 
students’ departure from school and the data collection. It was felt that career 
paths would not be visible for several years after leaving high school. Thus the 
study would have to reach students some time after they left school. 

Similarly, because people’s intentions and activities change over time, a multiple 
contact approach, in which each respondent is contacted more than once, was called 
for. Such an approach allows a picture to emerge of changes in individuals’ lives. 
Finally, in order to get a clearer picture of school effects, it was thought necessary 
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to include more than one cohort in the study. The design would then allow 
comparison both across years and across cohorts of students. 

The final design, then, called for the inclusion in the study of a new cohort of 
students every two years, and the contacting of each cohort every two years for ten 
years. The first “round” of the study would include two groups of students, but 
when fully developed, there would be five groups of students in each round, ranging 
from two to ten years after their initial identification (see Figure 1). 


Years for Data Collection 


Year Sampled 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 
1977-78 - x x x 
1979-80 x = x x x 
1981-82 x x es as 
1983-84 x x x 
1985-86 x x 
1987-88 x 


Figure 1. Follow-up study design. 


Telephone interviews were chosen as the data collection method for the first 
round. Because the questions to be asked were relatively non-controversial, 
anonymity was not felt to be a major concern. Telephone interviewing provides a 
more personal contact than mailing questionnaires. Furthermore, the evidence from 
the literature was that telephone interviews would provide a higher response rate at 
a lower cost than would mailed questionnaires. This was particularly true in a study 
such as this one, in which the interview takes only two or three minutes to conduct. 
Interviewers were hired on contract to conduct the interviews. In later rounds of the 
study, however, a variety of data collection methods will likely be used. 


Grade 11 was selected as the base year for sampling purposes. The great 
majority of students are still at school at this age, so that the sample would be 
similar to the entering high school population. Further, grade 11 students are able 
to give informed consent to participate in the study. As well, the time between 
initial contact in Grade 11 and the first survey, two years later, would mean fewer 
students “lost” due to moves. 


For the 1981 Grade 11 sample, as will be done in future samples, students were 
contacted while in Grade 11 and asked to agree to participate in the study, whose 
purpose and ongoing nature were explained. Students were also given the option of 
refusing to take part. Students who agreed were asked to complete an “Agreement 
to Participate” and to supply information to help locate them should they move— 
parents’ occupations and employers, and the address of a close friend or relative. 
These are among the data suggested by Call, Otto and Spenner (1982) as most 
useful in later locating those in a follow-up study. Students were contacted 
repeatedly by letter and telephone until they indicated agreement or refusal to take 
part in the study. 

Had we begun with the 1981 sample, however, no data would have been 
available until 1984, and even then many students would be either still in high 
school or just out of school. We therefore decided to include cohorts from the 1977- 
78 and 1979-80 Grade 11 classes. A 10% random sample of Grade 11 students from 
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each year was drawn from the records of each secondary school. Approximately 750 
names were in each sample (see Figure 2). 

The remainder of this paper presents data for the first round of the study, 
including the 1977 and 1979 cohorts. 


1977-78 1979-80 

Target Sample 700 WANS, 
Names Drawn HOEY (uilsye) OZ CULsye) 
Located Yes No Yes No 

648 (82%) 145 (18%) 614 (GZ) 193 (24Z) 
Agreed to 
Take Part Yes No No Yes No No 

Response Response 
288 (44%) 318 (49%) 42 (62%) DY CH) Daf (ESI) °@l (CRA) 

Interviewed 276 (942%) 273 (862) 280 (95%) 243 (88%) 


Interviewed or 
Refused as 
a Percent of: 


Located nA 927% 
Target 84% USWA 
Names Drawn WV 70% 


Figure 2. Response rates. 


Locating and Contacting Former Students 


The first task was to obtain current addresses and telephone numbers for the 
students in the sample, beginning with the addresses contained in school records. 
We verified as many of these as we could by checking with current telephone 
directories. About three-quarters of the families were still at the same addresses or 
had the same telephone numbers. Where a listing could not be verified in this way, 
we called the student’s previous number in an attempt to obtain a current number. 
This procedure produced what we thought were accurate addresses for 82% of the 
1977 and 76% of the 1979 sample. Of these, 37% of the 1977 cohort and 20% of the 
1979 group were changed from the original school records. 


Letters explaining the study, and including the “Agreement to Participate,” the 
“Information Sheet,” and a stamped return envelope were then sent to located 
addresses. Word processing equipment was used to produce personal letters and 
envelopes for each respondent. This mailing produced 44% to 48% completed 
agreements, 3% refusals, and 3% wrong addresses. 

We then began data collection through telephone interviewing. Because the 
response rate to the letter was only 48%, just about what the literature would lead 
one to expect (Call, Otto & Spenner, 1982), we decided to try contacting all those in 
the sample who had not actually returned a-refusal form. The interviewers were 
given separate instructions and procedures for use with nonrespondents. 
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Contact by telephone proved quite successful. At the time of writing about 95% 
of those who agreed to participate have provided data. As well, about 90% of the 
nonrespondents have also been contacted, some of whom (about 8%) refused to 
participate. Some persons have not yet been reached. A number of the 
nonrespondents were no longer at the addresses we had for them. 


Figure 2 summarizes the results of this section. Of the names in the original 
sample, at the time of writing this we had data from more than 70%, refusals from 
6%, and were still trying to obtain addresses or to contact the remaining 24%. 


Maintaining High Response Rates 


We concentrated initially on obtaining data from those for whom addresses or 
phone numbers have been obtained. Only limited efforts have been made to locate 
other members of the sample. However, even these limited efforts, relying largely 
on contacting neighbours at the previous address and calling potential relatives 
drawn from city directories, have been productive. Over the course of the study 
more than 100 sample members have been located using these techniques. 


We are now making more intensive efforts to locate the persons in the sample 
for whom we do not yet have addresses. Our procedures include, in addition to 
those mentioned, going back to school records for additional information, looking 
for siblings now in the schools, and contacting former classmates. We expect, based 
on our experience so far, to locate at least two-thirds of these remaining sample 
members. Including data from them and from those not yet contacted, we expect 
eventually to have data from more than 90% of the original sample. This response 
rate would be higher than any other documented study done by a school district, 
and would be exceeded only by such major efforts as the National Longitudinal 
Study, and the Career Development Study cited earlier. 


Although these procedures to increase response rate may seem very 
troublesome, our data indicate that they are necessary. We compared respondents 
who returned the Agreement form with those who did not but who provided data 
when contacted. The two groups differed significantly on several dimensions. 
Compared with voluntary respondents, nonrespondents were significantly more 
likely to be male (F=24.26, df=2, p<.001), to be working rather than studying 
(F=21.44, df=10, p<.02), and not to be from vocational schools (F=13.8, df=2, 
p=.001)) 

Fifty-six percent of the 1977 cohort and 48% of the 1979 cohort reported being 
in the labour force. Of these, 7% and 14% respectively reported being unemployed 
when surveyed. 

Almost all the remaining respondents were students, including 43% of the 1977 
group and 52% of the 1979 group. In the former cohort 62% of the student group 
were in university, 36% in college, and 2% in other educational programs. Not 
surprisingly, the 1979 group was distributed quite differently, with 80°% of the 
students in grade 13, 16% in colleges, and 4% elsewhere. Most students in both 
groups—more than 90% —were enrolled in educational institutions near home. 

There were no statistically significant differences between males and females in 
terms of labour force participation or continued education. 

Table 1 provides further information on the occupations of the former students. 
The table shows that most respondents are in the entry-level jobs, such as clerical, 
labour, or sales. While these three categories account for 55% of the 1977 cohort in 
the labour force and 47% of the 1979 cohort, they comprise only 38% of the 
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Ontario labour force as a whole. Not surprisingly, there are very few former 
students in professional or managerial categories. 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATIONS OF RESPONDENTS 


Clerical Sales Service Production Labour Mechanical Other 


LOTS 
(N=305) 33% 127% 102 8% 6% 6% 25% 
1979-80 
(N=231) 226 164 9% 12% 10% 4% 27%, 


Examples of the types of jobs under these categories are: 
Clerical - secretary, accounts payable clerk, bank teller, order desk clerk. 
Sales - cashier, salesperson, pricing department worker. 
Service - bartender, travel agent, waiter, security officer, police cadet. 
Production - assembly operator, equipment operator, machine operator. 
Labour - air conditioning helper, gas attendant, parks maintenance worker. 
Mechanical - diesel mechanic, plumber, refrigeration apprentice, telephone 
maintenance person. 


The use of broad categories should not, however, obscure the very great range of 
actual jobs being held by former students. These range across the entire gamut of 
occupations in the economy, including all of the major census occupational 
categories. 


Table 2 indicates the length of time respondents report having worked for their 
current employers. Only a small proportion of students (5%, or 29 in 1977 and 3%, 
or 15 in 1979) report involvement in a formal job training program such as an 
apprenticeship. An overwhelming majority of these students are male (86% in 1977 
and 73% in 1979). Moreover, many of those in such programs (48% in 1977, 33% in 
1979) expected in grade 11 to be doing something else, or had no definite plans. 


The Government of Ontario estimates (Ontario Statistics, 1981) that 14% of the 
appropriate age groups attend University and 11% attend some other form of 
postsecondary institution. These figures are very similar to those obtained by 
averaging the results for both Peel cohorts. The proportions of Peel students going 
on to various postsecondary institutions are similar to those in the Province as a 
whole. 


Expectations and Reality 


A major focus of the study was to compare respondents’ current activity with 
their high school intentions. Effective programming, career counselling, and 
preparation in school relies on students’ having some reasonable sense of what they 
might do after high school. All respondents were asked whether their current 
activity was what they had expected, while in grade 11, to be doing. Responses are 
shown in Table 4. 


Longitudinal Follow-up Study 


TABLE 2 


LENGTH OF STAY WITH PRESENT EMPLOYER 


eee nnn 


0-6 Months 7-12 Months 1-2 Years More Than 2 Years 


1977-78 (N=264) 297, 26% 227, 23% 

1979-80 (N=215) 53% 30% 11% 6% 

ee ee SS 
TABLE 3 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF RESPONDENTS 


High 
School College University Other TOTAL 


1977-78 % of Students (N=224) 1% 36% 62% WA 1007 

% of Respondents (N=549) OYA S74 25, Dy 41% 

1979-80 % of Students (N=283) 80% 16% 3% Ly 100% 

% of Respondents (N=523) 422 10% 1% 1% 54% 
TABLE 4 


ACTUAL AND EXPECTED ACTIVITIES 


Same Job Other Other 

Current /Expected or Course Job Course Did Not Know 
OW eL. 
Work (N=291) 274 23% Oy BVA 
School (N=224) 54% WI 16% 18% 

University Students 

(N=137) (oll 8% yA 16% 
Total Cohort (N=527) 40% WG Ws 16% 
IOS) 
Work (N=202) 29% 29% 18% 247% 
School (N=283) 81% 6% 4h, DF 

Post-Secondary 

Students (N=59) 58% IEW, 8% 23K 
Total Cohort (N-509) 5Kei7/4 IG 10% WS 
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Those in postsecondary institutions are twice as likely as those working to be 
fulfilling their grade 11 plans. However, even many continuing students find 
themselves doing something completely unanticipated as little as two years 
previously (for the 1979 cohort). In other words, students’ intentions are very 
frequently not borne out in practice. From these data, shown in Table 5, it is 
possible to infer the grade 11 intentions of all students. 


TABLE 5 


GRADE 11 INTENTIONS AND CURRENT ACTIVITY 


1977 (N=516) 1979 (N=501) 
Intended to work ey CBLAY Sh (QTD 
Working 134837) 108 (80Z) 
Working at intended job 74 (462) 52 18sZ) 
At school 26) @l6Z) Ise Gio7) 
Unemployed : DG) al (Cte) 
Other QO - D(C PY), 
Intended School L938 Gi) 257) 
At school 155 (80Z) 240 (872%) 
Intended course IO) G27) 2318s) 
Working Sion (IGA) Bye, (270) 
Unemployed an (Gels) De (A) 
Other 6) - 1 - 
Intended Job Training i ae v4), WA (@ BY) 
Job training WAGs 274) TOMC/ WA) 
Working 3 (SB) By (C22) 
At school 0) - PG FEA) 
Unemployed 0 - 0 = 
Other 0) = 0) = 
Did Not Know 145, (2827) TK (Cle) 
Working 99 (68%) 43, G6zA) 
At school ZON@S,) 26 (34%) 
Unemployed By (& SYA) Th (ye) 
Other LCase) Oh 


Of those students who intended to be working, 80% are working, although 
usually in a different job than they had hoped. Of those who intended to continue 
their education, 80% are doing so. Again, however, many of these at the 
postsecondary level are in a different program than intended. Taken as a whole, the 
responses indicate that former students’ short-term educational plans (i.e., to finish 
grade 13, or to enter a particular postsecondary program) are carried out reasonably 
often. However, plans related to work are carried out only in a minority of cases. 
Comparison of the planned and actual jobs of respondents shows that changes of 
plans are usually from those of a skilled or higher status job to an actual low skill, 
low status job (See Table 6). 
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TABLE 6 


INTENDED AND ACTUAL JOBS 


1977 Cohort 


1979 Cohort 


Intended Actual Intended Actual 
Chef Lathe Operator Radio/TV Shipper/Receiver 
Social Worker Travel Agent PaLot Material Handler 


College Student 

ist ilove 

Veterinarian 

Fashion Merchandising 
Architect 

Pilot 

Model 

Artist 

Bape eon Officer 


Hairdresser 


Truck Driver 

Civil Technology 
Cake Decorator 
Assembly Inspector 
Cook 

Letter Carrier 
Drug Store Clerk 
Gas Attendant 
Accounting Clerk 


Clerk 


Fashion Designer 
Travel Agent 
Teacher 

Tool and Dye Maker 
Accounting 

Music Teacher 
Funeral Director 
Police Officer 
Golfer 


Social Worker 


Dry Cleaning Clerk 
Clerk 

Retail Sales 

Truck Driver 
Cashier 

Secretary 

Gas Cashier 
Insurance Agent 
Sales Clerk 


Clerk 


Implications of the Study 


The results of this first round of the study are currently under discussion by 
various staff members within the Peel Board of Education in terms of their 
implications for secondary schools in the district. There are a number of ways, not 
all of them described in this paper, in which the results are of importance locally. 


The study has, however, a number of implications for secondary education and, 
more generally, for research; some of these are particularly noteworthy. Although 
these are initial results only, they are of sufficient significance to suggest they 
might be stated as implications to be refined and modified in concurrence with data 
from later rounds. 

Students’ postsecondary activities are not predictable at the level of the 
individual. Since school activities such as counselling and streaming are intended to 
be predictive for individuals, these findings are of crucial importance. Large 
numbers of students change their plans shortly after high school, especially those 
entering the work force. 

Such a finding suggests that the schools ought to do less to help students make 
up their minds and more to assist them in being able to accommodate changes in 
plans as they occur. That is, the results point not to the need for more help in 
having students pick careers in high school, but to emphasizing the degree to which 
change can and will occur, and assisting students in planning for a variety of 
contingencies. Such an approach would take a major change in attitudes towards 
the counselling function in high schools. 
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At the same time, schools need to consider structural changes which will make it 
easier for students to change their minds—to reenter high school, to change track, 
to pick up additional courses, or to meet entrance requirements for different kinds 
of postsecondary education. This sort of programmatic flexibility could be of great 
assistance to students. 

Students also need much more knowledge—experiential knowledge—about what 
work is like. It is apparent that many students have limited knowledge and very 
unrealistic ideas about what they will be able to do after high school. While the 
school ought not to discourage high expectations, it does have a responsibility to 
tell students about such matters as the actual composition of the labour force and 
the kinds of entry-level jobs which will likely be available to them. It does have a 
responsibility to inform them about the real possibilities for entry to 
apprenticeships or skilled trades. Such programs as cooperative education and work 
experience would seem to be a clear step in the right direction. 

Finally, the early results of the study indicate the value of follow-up studies, 
especially if they can be made longitudinal. As the Peel study continues, a picture 
will emerge of the impact of education on school to work transitions, and of the 
relationship between students’ high school plans and experiences and their lives 
years later. Such a picture may prove to be very humbling; at the same time, it 
cannot but be very informative. 
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Characteristics of Learning Disabilities 
Persisting into Adolescence 


A self-rating behavior checklist was administered to learning disabled and 
academically achieving adolescents. Items involving visual-spatial development, 
language and communication skills, memory and sequencing, social and emotional 
adjustment, and attentional skills differentiated between the two groups of students. 
The results have implications for identifying, educating, and counselling learning 
disabled adolescents. 


Research concerning the nature of learning disabilities in adolescents is limited 
at the present time. Anderson (1970) compared the common themes that emerge 
from anecdotal records (one major source of data) of adolescents who have coped 
successfully with learning disabilities and those who have not. Anderson concluded 
that three factors emerge as characteristic of persons who have made a negative 
adaptation to their learning disability. First, there is an attitude of discouragement 
about learning. The adolescent sees himself either as mentally retarded or as a slow 
learner. This identification in itself is built around the hidden logic, “I cannot learn 
to read (or write, spell, or do arithmetic) so why try?” Second, the psychopathology 
which has evolved from the long history of failure supersedes and masks the basic 
learning disability. The character structure which emerges is often far more 
difficult to modify than the learning disability itself. Third, because the adolescent 
has developed a way of life which incorporates a concept of being unable to learn, 
remedial efforts toward alleviating the deficit are frequently defeated (Anderson, 
Loe pao): 


It would appear logical that in order to help children cope successfully with 
their learning disability, we must begin before the nature of the disability has 
become obscured by emotional overlay. The message is clear for those children who 
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are currently entering the school system at the kindergarten level. Nevertheless, 
there are thousands of adolescents who are learning disabled and who are now 
struggling to cope with mastering the requirements of the school system. For these 
young people we must continue to strive to find answers. The present study was an 
attempt to determine how learning disabilities are manifested during adolescence. 


Characteristics of Learning Disabled Adolescents 


One of the conditions of a learning disability is that it persists past maturity 
(Kass, 1974) and is characterized by a persistence of chronicity (Rogan & Lukens, 
1969). Longitudinal studies on severe reading disability indicate that the condition 
is best regarded as chronic, requiring long-term treatment (Balow & Blomquist, 
1965; Silberberg & Silberberg, 1969). 


Koppitz (1971), in a ten-year intensive investigation of 177 special-class 
students with severe learning disabilities, reported that at the end of five years only 
30 children were able to return to regular class. The majority of the children, 
including those who returned to regular class, did not catch up in their work and 
their problems did not disappear. She concluded that there is an initial misleading 
spurt in achievement that arouses unwarranted optimism but that these early gains 
are often “washed out” in subsequent years. 


Werner, Bierman and French (1971) reported on an impressive follow-up study 
of development and learning in which a cohort of more than 600 children and youth 
in Hawaii were followed from birth to 18 years; 88% of the original cohort were 
retained in the 18-year follow-up. Although of normal intelligence, approximately 
3% of the original (1955) cohort were diagnosed in need of placement in a learning 
disability class at age 10 because of serious reading and communication learning 
disabilities, visual-motor impairment, hyperactivity, and difficulties in attention 
and concentration. Twenty percent of this group (the 3%) had physical evidence of 
“organicity” on pediatric-neurological examinations. For the overwhelming majority, 
serious problems persisted throughout adolescence. Agency records for 80% 
indicated continued academic underachievement confounded by absenteeism, 
truancy, and a high incidence of repetitive impulsive acting-out behavior. Rates of 
contact with community agencies were nine times as high for the experimental 
group as for the control subjects matched by age, sex, socioeconomic status, and 
ethnicity. 

Group tests at age 18 showed continued perceptual-motor problems for most, as 
well as deficits in verbal skills and serious underachievement in reading and 
writing. Self-reports revealed a pervasive lack of self-assurance and interpersonal 
competency and a general inadequacy in utilization of intellectual resources on the 
Locus of Control Scale; the scores indicated the subjects did not feel their actions 
were under their own control. Other important highlights included: 

1. Learning disabilities which persisted into young adulthood had_ strong 
biological and temperamental origins. 

2. Although low SES increased the likelihood of learning disabilities, the 
combination of biological stress and environmental deprivations, especially 
family instability, led to greatest risk of subsequent serious and persistent 
learning disabilities in both lower and middle class children. 

3. The quality of parent-child interaction played a pervasive role in the origins of 
learning disabilities, especially among unwed teenage mothers who are not 
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prepared physically, emotionally, or fiscally for adequately rearing their 

offspring. 

4. The role of the father was quite crucial as a learning disabilities factor, 
especially as related to learning disabilities among sons and _ teenage 
pregnancies among daughters. 

5. Major factors which contributed to the improvement of some learning 
disabilities included the youth’s sense of competence and perceived internal 
locus of control as well as the ability to read and write standard English 
(Werner et al., 1971). 

The question of how learning disabilities vary as a function of chronological age 
is a critical one because it has not been fully determined if characteristics 
commonly associated with learning disabilities at younger ages exist in adolescent 
populations. Rogan & Lukens (1969) stated that the disability may manifest itself 
in changing ways as the pupil matures and the school demands change. Clements 
(1966) listed, in order of prevalence, 10 differentiating characteristics of minimal 
brain dysfunctions in elementary school children: (1) hyperactivity, (2) 
perceptual-motor impairments, (3) emotional lability, (4) general coordination 
deficits, (5) disorders of attention, (6) impulsivity, (7) disorders of memory and 
thinking, (8) specific learning disabilities, (9) disorders of speech and hearing, and 
(10) equivocal neurological signs and encephalographic irregularities. 

The literature indicates that learning disabled adolescents do not have a 
suppressed profile in all areas of functioning. Brutten, Richardson, and Magel 
(1973) stated that logical-reasoning and abstract-thinking skills do not develop as 
early in learning disabled pupils as they do in non-disabled students. Habertape 
(1976) noted that learning disabled students exhibit perseveration, disinhibition, 
and qualitatively different approaches to problem solving, while Deshler (1978) 
reported learning disabled adolescents may be deficient in the ability to organize 
information, deal with abstractions, questions, and evaluation of information. 
Stewart, Palkes, Miller, Young, and Welner (1974) reported several studies 
indicating that learning disabled children have lower than average IQs. 


Hagin (1971) stated that the pervasive difficulty of the learning disabled 
student is an inadequacy in dealing with symbols which persists into adolescence. 
Hagin also concluded that learning disabled adolescents have difficulty with 
listening which interferes with social interactions, peer acceptance, job 
performance, and academic success. Deshler (1974) reported that these students 
performed poorly in blending tasks, spelling, grammar, and vocabulary skills. 
Myklebust (1973) found reading-disabled groups at 9, 11, 13, and 15 years were 
markedly deficient in output of written language, use of abstractions, the number of 
words available to them, and syntax, although the latter deficiency tended to lessen 
with age. 

While perceptual and motor disabilities tend to improve with age, disabilities 
which still persist as significant during adolescence are fine and gross motor 
coordination problems (Siegel, 1974; Wilcox, 1970); handwriting difficulties 
involving illegibility, poor spacing, cramping, and laboriousness in writing (Deshler, 
1974); clumsiness in physical education and disturbances in locomotor coordination 
(Myklebust, 1973); and perceptual irregularities. 


Perceptual-motor correlates of learning disability also include hyperactivity, 
distractibility, poor attention, and lack of frustration tolerance. While the research 
is confusing and controversial, hyperactivity does not seem to disappear in 
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adolescence—in comparison to his peers, the adolescent remains more restless, 
distractible, impulsive, and emotionally unstable (Ross & Ross, 1976). According to 
Stewart (1976), it is possible that in adolescence, antisocial behavior appears for the 
first time in about one-fifth of hyperactive youth. The manifestations of 
hyperactivity, however, may change with age with a disappearance of 
“frantic-to-and-fro” purposeless motor activity and the appearance of subtler 
actions such as finger tapping, grimacing, or tics (Wilcox, 1970). Adolescent 
hyperactivity is of two types—distraction and attention lapses, or a paralysis of 
effort resulting in failure to concentrate (Wilcox, 1970). 


Gordon (1970), Griffin (1971), Rosenthal (1973), and Silver (1974) have stressed 
that concomitant emotional and personality difficulties often are associated with 
learning disabilities in adolescents. Significant problems in social adjustment, social 
perception, self-concept, and motivation are often found. Socioeconomic and family 
variables also influence school achievement and related emotional and personality 
adjustments. Mauser (1974) reported negative self-concept and low frustration 
tolerance in learning disabled adolescents. 


One of the most revealing and pernicious indicators of learning disability 
conditions during adolescence is the school dropout rate (Cervantes, 1965). 
Repeated academic failures affect the adolescent’s personality. Among the social 
factors cited as significant are an aversive personality that repels rather than 
attracts people (Siegel, 1974) and a poor social perception, including factors such as 
an inability to generalize from one situation to another, oversensitivity to the 
reactions of others, difficulty in accurately interpreting both verbal and nonverbal 
moods and communications, and difficulty in determining the impact of one’s 
actions on others. Repeated academic failure also leads frequently to a damaged 
self-concept and the development of defenses (Drake & Cavanaugh, 1970). 


The Study 


Research supports the hypothesis that adolescents with learning disabilities 
continue to manifest dysfunction characteristics and emotional maladjustment to a 
significant degree. Furthermore, the deficits occur in various combinations in 
different students. The situation is more serious for adolescents than for younger 
children. By the time children reach adolescence, classes are departmentalized and 
teachers may not have the opportunity to observe the characteristics of their many 
students. The problem is compounded because many students have become very 
adept at covering up problems by clowning around, withdrawing, and generally 
using failure-avoiding tactics. Even with the availability of resources required to 
assess adolescents with test batteries designed to detect learning disabilities, 
because the tests are generally not suited to, or normed on, adolescent populations, 
the tasks of assessment and educational programming are gigantic. 

One large vocational high school in Alberta, designed for adolescents having 
academic and social adjustment difficulties, includes students who were diagnosed 
as learning disabled in the elementary school. An effort was made to assess the 
learning disabled students for instruction more suited to their needs. 


Subjects 

Three hundred thirty-one first year students in the vocational high school and 
63 achieving grade 10 and 11 students in a regular high school were included. A 
review was made of the cumulative school records for each student and subjects 
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with IQ scores of more than 85 were selected. Because the students came from 
schools throughout the city and neighboring counties to the vocational high school, 
the IQ tests administered ranged from a number of group tests to the WISC-R. 
Therefore, no attempt was made to compute the mean IQ. All students were in the 
15- to 17-year chronological age range. 


Procedure 

Students completed a self-report inventory (Whyte, Harder & Kirk, 1981). The 
inventory was devised by observing the students in the vocational high school 
perform tasks in both the vocational and academic classes and by reviewing the 
literature on social adjustment characteristics usually manifested by learning 
disabled adolescents. From these sources a list of questions was compiled and 
revised both in content and phrasing in a series of pilot studies. 


The revised inventory was then administered in groups of 15 to 20, to students 
from both schools. The questions in the inventory were grouped in six major 
categories (Table 1). Students were directed to read the questions and respond on a 
scale of 1 to 3: (1) they seldom or never experienced the problem; (2) they 
sometimes experienced the problem, and (3) they almost always experienced the 
problem. A category (4) was also included where appropriate to designate that the 
activity had never been tried. Students were encouraged to ask questions if they 
could not read and/or understand the question. Two or three examiners were 
always present. The inventory took approximately 40 minutes to administer. 


Statistical Analysis 


Reliability for the inventory was determined by the test-retest procedure for a 
random sample of 60 subjects one month after the original administration. Items 
with correlation coefficients of 0.80 or more were retained for analysis. Responses 
for each item for both the vocational and academic high school students were 
compared and the Chi Square statistic were computed. One hundred fifty items 
discriminated between groups and were retained for the final analysis. 


The average scale score for each area was determined by summarizing the scores 
recorded for each question in that area. For example, six items were retained in the 
area dealing with fine motor skills. A new scale from 1 to 5 was utilized to quantify 
the data: (1) 75% to 100% of the items were scored 1; (2) 50% were scored 1 and 
50% were scored 2; (3) 75 to 100% of the items were scored 2; (4) 50% of the items 
were scored 2 and 50% were scored 3; (5) 75 to 100% of the items were scored 3. 
The summary scores for both groups for each area assessed were compared and the 
Chi Square statistic computed. 


Results 


The percent of dysfunction (D) and nondysfunction (ND) students at each point 
on the scale are presented in Table 2. Percentages are rounded off to the nearest 
whole number and the totals may not always total exactly 100%. Because categories 
1 and 2 on the 5-point scale indicated students were reporting minimal or no 
problems in an area, the percentages were combined and considered equivalent to 1 
on the original scale. Category 3 on the 5-point scale was interpreted to mean that 
students reported the problem present sometimes; these percentages are included in 
category II of Table 2. Categories 4 and 5 on the 5-point scale were combined 
because the percentages in category 5 were very low. The combined percentages are 
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included under III in the table and are interpreted to mean that the student is 
reporting a significant problem in the area. 


TABLE 1 


AREAS OF DYSFUNCTION ASSOCIATED WITH LEARNING 
DISABILITIES IN ADOLESCENTS 


We 


ies 


TEL 3 


IV. 


VI. 


SPATIAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. balance and posture 

2 laterality 

3. spatial judgments 

4. fine motor skills 

5 ocular control 

6 copying skills (visual-motor integration) 
it visual perception 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


1. reception 

2 comprehension 

3 expression 

4. understanding of grammar and syntax 
5 auditory discrimination of sounds 

6 sound blending skills 


MEMORY /SEQUENCING 

1. memory 

2. sequencing 
ATTENTION-RELATED DISORDERS 


1. perseveration 

2. distractibility/impulsivity 

3. hyperactivity 

4 emotional reaction to frustration 


ADJUSTMENT 


1. self-concept 
2. perception of how others see them 
3. attitude to school 


SENSORY FUNCTLONING 


1. hearing 
2. vision 


Seven areas of spatial development were assessed. The majority of students in 
both groups did not report problems with balance and posture (91% and 98% for 
the D and ND groups, respectively). The Chi Square values are reported in Table 3. 
The differences reported for balance and posture between the two groups are not 
significant. The differences between the two groups for laterality were significant 
(p<0.05). While 79% of the D and 90% of the ND students reported no problems, 
10% of the former and 2% of the latter students reported significant problems with 


laterality. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGES OF DYSFUNCTION AND NONDYSFUNCTION 
STUDENTS AT EACH POINT ON SCALE 


Scale@ 
I cal I 
DYS. NONDYS. DYS. NONDYS. DYS. NONDYS. 
I. Spatial Development: 
1. Balance 91 98 #) 2 3 0 
2. Laterality US 90 slats 8 10 2 
3. Spatial Judgments 68 oT 13 3 20 6 
4. Fine Motor Skills 58 78 13 10 34 as: 
FeO ciulars Control: YB 87 ie 5 16 8 
6. Copying Skills 72 3} 16 3 WZ 3 
7. Visual Perception 81 100 9 0 10 0 
Il. Language and Communication: 
1. Reception WAL oF 17 8 12 2 
2. Comprehension 74 96 2 5 14 0 
3. Expression 55) 88 ve le 6 26 5 
4. Grammar & Syntax aS: 90 1S) 5 10 5 
5. Discrimination 83 95 8 5 9 0 
6. Sound Blending 55 76 le Lal 26 13 
III. Memory/Sequencing: 
1. Memory Sif 90 Pal 2 22 8 
2. Sequencing 69 90 14 5 18 5) 
IV. Attention Disorders: 
1. Perseveration 68 87 20 8 iks) 3) 
2. Drstractivall tey/ 
Impulsivity By! 75 20 10 28 16 
3. Hyperactivity 59 65 15 8 26 Di 
4, Frustration 63 87 9 0 27, is} 
V. Adjustment: 
1. Self-concept 67 86 15) 3} 18 ala 
2. Perception of Others 79 92 2 5 s) 3 
3. Attitude to School 89 100 7 0 5 0 
VI. Sensory Functioning: 
1. Hearing 78 95 12 3 10 2 
PAE NEWB Ioin 76 90 8 0 16 10 
Scale: I - Problem seldom or never experienced 


II - Problem sometimes experienced 
III - Problem almost always experienced. 


The two groups differed in their reported ability to make spatial judgments. 
Twenty percent of the D and 6% of the ND students reported significant problems 
in this ability. The differences were even more marked for fine motor skills: 34% of 
the D and 13% of the ND students reported significant problems (p<0.001). 


Significant difficulties were reported by 16% of the D and 8% of the ND students 
for ocular control (p<0.05). 


Problems with copying skills, that is, the ability to write, reproduce figures, etc., 
were reported by 12% and 3% of the D and.ND students, respectively (p<0.01). 
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TABLE 3 


CHI SQUARE COMPARISONS OF DYSFUNCTION AND NON-DYSFUNCTION 
STUDENTS ON SIX CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Behavioral Areas Nie Gots P 


I. Spatial Development: 


balance and posture bi DEVS: 2 === 
laterality So 27) 2 x 

spatial judgments 13.768 2 RK 
fine motor skills 13.969 2D esas 
ocular control 6.826 2 * 

copying skills 2 Says 2 RK 
visual perception 14.004 2 KKK 


II. Language and Communication: 


reception LL O27) Z xx 
comprehension 14.688 2 aK 
expression 2 Oye Osi) 2 KKK 
grammar and syntax 7.027 ez * 
auditory discrimination 7.080 2 * 
sound blending 10.668 2 *K 
III. Memory/Sequencing: 
memory 26220 2 AKK 
sequencing 12.639 2 KKK 
IV. Attention Related Disorders: 
perseveration 9.615 2 KK 
distractibility/impulsivity Ibe Cee 2 ** 
hyperactivity PES BOIS) 2 SSS 
emotional reaction and frustration 14.529 2 KKK 
V. Adjustment: 
self concept 9.290 2 wx 
perception of how others see them 5.996 2 % 
attitude to school 8.005 2 * 
VI. Sensory Functioning 
hearing 10.461 2 ** 
vision isin Bil 2 x 
* p<-+05 
Ee OL 
FRR Ge, O01 


--- not significant 


Finally, no ND student reported problems with visual perception and 81% of the D 
students did not report problems in this area, but 9% of the latter group reported a 
moderate problem and 10%, a significant problem (p<0.001). 

Chi Square values in the areas of receptive language, comprehension, and 
expressive language were very significant (p<0.01). The percentages of D students 
reporting problems in the three areas were 12%, 14%, and 26% compared to 2%, 
0% and 5% for the ND students. 
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Differences between the two groups in ability to understand grammar and 
syntax, and to discriminate auditorially were both significant (p<0.05) with 10% 
and 9% of the D and 5% and 0% of ND groups reporting problems in the two 
areas, respectively. Interestingly, both groups reported sound blending as a 
significant problem quite frequently (26% of D and 13% of ND); however, only 
55% of the D students compared to 76% of the ND students reported no problems 
in this skill and the differences were significant (p<0.01). 

Differences reported in both memory and sequencing abilities were very 
significant (p<0.01). Twenty-one percent of D students reported moderate and 
22% reported significant problems in memory, and 14% and 18% of this group also 
reported moderate and significant problems with sequencing. Ninety percent of the 
ND students reported memory and sequencing were not problems. 


The disorders usually included in the literature on hyperactivity are 
perseveration, distractibility/impulsivity, hyperactivity, and extreme emotional 
reaction to frustration. Differences for three of these behaviors were found to be 
significant in the present study. Differences in hyperactivity per se were not found 
to be significant; however, this was because both groups reported significant 
problems in this area: 26% of D and 27% of ND students scored 3 on the questions 
describing hyperactivity and the pereentages at the other two points on the scale 
were also very similar. 


Twenty-eight percent of D and 16% of ND students also reported significant 
problems with distractibility/impulsivity; however, 75% of ND but only 52% of D 
students reported having no problems in this area. The differences were significant 
for both distractibility and emotional reaction to frustration (p<0.01). 


As reported previously in the literature review, emotional overlay appears to be 
the major disability among adolescents with learning disabilities. Three areas of 
functioning are usually implicated: negative self-concept, their perception of how 
they are viewed by others, particularly those in authority, and their attitude to 
school. The differences as determined by self-report of the D and ND students for 
these three areas were all statistically significant (p<0.05); however, negative 
self-concept was the area most often reported and negative attitude to school was 
cited frequently. 


Finally, personal clinical experience indicates that learning disabled students at 
all age levels seem to have a higher than average incidence of problems associated 
with sensory functioning. Twenty-two percent of the D students reported moderate 
to significant problems with hearing compared to 5% of the ND students (p<0.01). 
Twenty-four percent of the D students reported moderate to significant problems 
with vision compared to 10% of the ND students (p<0.01). 


Discussion 


The review of literature on the manifestations of learning disabilities during 
adolescence indicated that many of the characteristics of learning disabilities in 
children persist as significant problems into adolescence and adulthood. The 
present study offers support for this hypothesis. 

Spatial deficits with the exception of balance and posture continue to interfere 
with the adolescent’s functioning. The areas of most serious concern appear to be 
visual perception, fine motor skills in general, including the ability to write and to 
make judgments involving space. If the adolescent’s perceptions of his spatial 
disabilities are accurate, there are serious implications. The majority of adolescents 
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with learning disabilities either elect or are counselled to enter vocational 
education, an educational stream loaded with potential for failure for individuals 
with spatial deficits. Furthermore, little has been done to investigate alternative 
teaching strategies in vocational education for children with these types of deficits. 
The area clearly is one where further research is essential. 


The areas of language and communication deemed most serious by these 
adolescents involved listening, understanding or processing of visual and auditory 
information, and the ability to express themselves both vocally and manually. 
Sound blending was also considered an area of significant difficulty by 26% of 
these adolescents and of moderate difficulty by another 19%. 


A review of the reading scores for these students reveals that many are 
functioning below the literacy level in reading. Reading material provided in shop 
classes is written above a grade six level. Remediation of reading relies heavily on a 
phonetic approach, including sound blending. Obviously, teaching strategies must 
be evolved which will first of all take into consideration the needs of the individual 
student, and secondly devise strategies in keeping with their pattern of strengths 
and deficits. 


Forty-three percent of the dysfunction students reported moderate to severe 
disabilities in memory, while 32% reported problems in sequencing. If there is any 
one skill which separates the exceptional child from the achieving child, it is 
memory. Kirkbride (1980) compared the memory ability of achieving and learning 
disabled students at four age levels between 6 and 13 years of age and reported that 
the recall performance of learning disabled students at the 10- to 11-year age level 
lagged two years behind that of the achievers, while at the 12- to 13-year age level, 
the learning disabled students lagged four years behind the achievers in recall 
ability. However, when learning disabled students were taught to use verbal cues 
and grouping strategies for memory, the differences disappeared (Kirkbride, 1980). 
It is obvious that memory is involved in everything we do. It is equally obvious that 
learning disabled adolescents must be taught strategies to develop their memories. 

The terms associated with the so-called syndrome of hyperactivity are often 
used imprecisely and synonymously; however, it is becoming more apparent that 
hyperactivity is not a single disability. Furthermore, those behaviors commonly 
associated with an increased activity level per se, for example, an increase in 
skeletal movement when the student should be quiet, are apparently found in both 
learning disabled and non-learning disabled students. However, on questions 
involving descriptions of perseverative, distractible/impulsive behaviors, and an 
intense reaction to frustration, the two groups do appear to be differentiated. 
Achieving students appear not to experience, or at least to cope more effectively, 
with these behaviors than do students with learning problems. 

The behaviors described under attention disorders are probably also closely 
related to social/emotional adjustment. In combination with the other adjustment 
problems associated with learning disabilities in adolescents, it is little wonder 
emotional overlay problems take precedence over all other disabilities. 

What are the implications of these findings? At the very least they indicate 
counselling is as important for these students as is instruction. Failure-avoiding 
tendencies must be overcome and a realistic and positive self-concept established, if 
these students are to become well adjusted and achieving adults. 

Finally, the findings on sensory functioning may be indicating that many 
students are experiencing difficulty with vision and hearing. The need for adequate 
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diagnosis and correction, where possible, is essential. One wonders how many of 
these problems are going undetected. 


Conclusions 


In summary, the present study provides support for the hypothesis that learning 
disabilities do not disappear during adolescence. Indeed, they persist as significant 
problems, affecting academic achievement, vocational instruction, and social and 
emotional adjustment. 

It also appears that self-reporting is a viable approach in diagnosing the specific 
nature of disabilities among adolescents. At the very least, continued research in 
this area should make it possible to identify students with learning disabilities in 
our school population and make the more expensive and time consuming 
psychological testing more effective and efficient. 
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Supervising Student Teachers: 
A Means of Professional Renewal? 


The professional growth occurring among teachers as a result of their association with 
the York Faculty of Education was assessed through a case study. Interviews and a 
questionnaire distributed to 325 teachers and principals in 31 schools were analysed 
to determine the occurrence of professional growth, the nature of that growth, and the 
factors contributing to it. The results support only in part the commonly held idea 
that association with a university teacher training program promotes professional 
growth. Only in those schools where some compatibility existed with the program at 
the university and where teachers felt involved in that program was evidence found 
for the occurrence of professional growth. The main source of influence was the 
student. 


The need for teachers and others in various social institutions to engage in 
professional growth to keep pace with social change is well documented (Dobson & 
Dobson, 1978; Flanders, 1980; Howsam, 1976; McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978). Where 
programs of inservice education for teachers have been analysed, however, the 
results have been less than encouraging. In a paper presented to an OECD 
conference on inservice, Fullan (1980) argued that much of the current inservice 
activity is ineffective because the school environment is ignored, evaluation and 
follow up seldom occur, and conceptual planning is lacking. Agreement exists that 
the one shot workshop, although widespread, is almost totally ineffective in terms 
of assisting the professional development of teachers. ! 
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Initiatives designed to redress the weaknesses in current inservice programs for 
teachers tend to focus on school based programs that provide continuous activity 
over time. Henderson (1979) argues that a school focus concentrating on problems 
identified at the school level and drawing on outside expertise combines the best 
aspects of course-based and school-based inservice activity. Continuity over time 
has long been espoused as an important feature of inservice programming. The 
recent work of Joyce and his associates (Joyce, 1979; Joyce & Showers, 1980) has 
provided the main conceptualization of this notion. They argue that five training 
components—theory presentation, modeling, practice, feedback, and coaching—are 
required for teachers to learn and effectively apply new knowledge. 

The resources necessary for initiating school-based inservice programs and/or 
the training models proposed by Joyce are simply not to be found in most school or 
university jurisdictions. Consequently, implementation of these ideas on any 
meaningful scale is highly unlikely in the near future. 


Little consideration in the literature on inservice seems to have been devoted to 
those structures which are in place and which have promise for professional growth 
among teachers. One area that has the potential to provide those elements of 
school-focused inservice identified by Henderson (1979) and to provide continuity 
over time is the cooperating teachers’ association with faculties of education during 
their supervision of student teachers. It has been assumed both by those in the 
schools and those in Faculties of Education’ that this association with students and 
university faculty will result in professional growth for teachers, but this claim 
remains largely unsupported. It would seem a useful contribution to the general 
literature on inservice, therefore, to study the association between a university and 
its cooperating teachers with the view to assessing the professional growth that 
occurs during the practicum and the conditions under which such growth can be 
maximized. 

In this paper we assess the degree of professional growth occurring among 
teachers who worked with the Faculty of Education of York University supervising 
students during practice teaching. Three questions are addressed: (1) Is inservice 
activity and professional growth that can be attributed to the university seen to be 
occurring in the schools and among teachers? (2) What is the nature of that activity 
and growth? (3) What factors contribute to it? 

Before turning to procedures and a reporting of results, we discuss related 
literature and outline the York teacher education program focusing on the roles of 
the adjunct professor and host teacher. In the final section, we discuss the results in 
terms of the questions and issues that direct the study. 


Relationship to the Literature 

The literature on inservice education, with its focus on proposals and arguments 
for new and more effective ways of retraining teachers, typically ignores the 
implementation of these programs. Consequently, such initiatives are likely to have 
little impact on what goes on in classrooms. We have argued that an alternate and 
potentially more useful route is to examine and seek to improve existing areas that 
provide opportunities for professional growth for teachers. 

A small cluster of studies have focused on the role played by cooperating 
teachers in the supervision of student teachers during the practicum. In a recent 
review of research into teacher education in Canada, Holborn and Wideen (1983) 
identified 14 reports dealing with the cooperating teacher, of which several have 
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implications for this study.‘ One consistent finding from these studies is that the 
role of the cooperating teacher is poorly defined and that, generally, teachers are 
unprepared for the task of supervision (Caldwell, 1979; Ratsoy, Babcock & 
Caldwell, 1978; Wideen, 1973; Holborn, 1978). Not surprisingly, then, teachers’ 
reactions to various approaches used in assisting them to improve supervisory skills 
has been highly positive (Sloan, 1981; Holborn, 1978; Richards & Stinson, 1975). 


The extent to which teachers learn new skills and gain new ideas from the 
university and are also able to implement them in classrooms remains something of 
an open question. For example, Marble (1981) summarized several studies 
conducted at Simon Fraser and reported that only parts of the model of clinical 
supervision used at that institution were being applied by the cooperating teachers. 
This was not the case, however, in a study carried out at Edmonton by Perfrement 
and Sigurdson (1978) who reported that teachers simply did not use clinical 
supervision even with extensive training. On the other hand, Martin, Isherwood and 
Rapagna (1978) found that regardless of the approach, training in supervision had a 
positive effect on teachers and the students they supervised. 


What appears missing in these studies is an attempt to identify what 
professional growth occurs among teachers as a result of the programs sponsored by 
the university and equally important, what conditions are related to that growth. 
Another area not addressed in any of the studies we reviewed is the sources of 
influences upon teachers which appear most potent in terms of influencing their 
behavior. For example, it is not at all clear why Perfrement and Sigurdson report 
that the teachers in their study simply did not use clinical supervision while Martin 
and others found that training in supervision regardless of the approach was 
effective. While the activities sponsored by York University are not exactly the 
same as those discussed in this review, the results from our study will shed light on 
the same questions. 


Indirectly the study should contribute to the growing literature on the problems 
of integrating theory and practice. Evidence exists to support the notion that this 
problem is one of the most serious in teacher education. The problem is exemplified 
by the different perspectives taken by those in the university and _ school 
communities as to each other’s roles in preparing teachers. Those in the school may 
see faculties of education as being out of touch with the reality of public education, 
bound by intellectual theorizing and blissfully oblivious to the practical difficulties 
of classroom teaching. The university staff, on the other hand, may regard with 
some disdain what they consider the folklore and common knowledge of the 
classroom; the view is taken that instruction would be greatly improved if only what 
is known about teaching was actually implemented (Allen, 1976). It is the effective 
blend of these two cultures or stereotypes that should be the aim of teacher training 
programs. 


The Setting 


The establishment of York University in the 1950s and the planning for a 
faculty of education in the mid-sixties presented an opportunity for a new approach 
to teacher education in Ontario. Following a lengthy development period involving 
a thorough discussion and analysis of present teacher education, a model was 
implemented in 1972. The prime objective was to produce graduate teachers who 
were capable “both of working in emerging schools and of effecting change in 
schools” (Overing, 1973, p. 19). To this end, the faculty planners sought to redefine 
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their relationship with the schools; to enter with them into an active partnership in 
the profession. Under this scheme, it was hoped that inservice and preservice 
training would become natural extensions of each other and that the role of both 
cooperating and student teachers would radically alter. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the York program was undertaken with a definite sense of 
mission. 


This sense of mission pervaded the teacher education program at York which 
was distinguished by four dominant characteristics. First, teacher education was 
seen to be a responsibility of the whole university where the majority of education 
faculty were cross appointments from within the university. Second, students were 
to co-register in two degree programs so that they pursued an academic degree and 
the professional B.Ed. simultaneously over a five-year period. Third, the curriculum 
of the B.Ed. program made extensive use of practicums, field experiences, and 
related seminars. The students spent one day a week in a school during the 
academic year culminating in a three- to five-week practicum; throughout this time 
they were associated with one particular host teacher. Fourth, the practicums and 
seminars involved the participation of selected school teachers who served as 
adjunct professors seconded to the university. These adjunct professors acted both 
as seminar leaders and supervisors of the student teachers’ professional 
development. 


In the development of their program, the planners at York saw the emergence of 
two roles vital to their conception of teacher education, namely that of the adjunct 
professor and the host teacher. It is these roles which provide the focus of the 
study. The adjunct professors, envisaged as a bridge between the university and 
the school, were successful teachers seconded to York for one-half day each week. 
In the school, they worked with the host teachers and carried out a weekly 
evaluation of students. They also engaged in a certain amount of professional 
development conducted in the school among the host teachers and students, 
thereby bringing the content and the theoretical input from the university to the 
school setting. On the York campus, adjunct professors worked with a faculty 
member in organizing and conducting seminars for students. The specific content of 
those seminars was based on joint input from the adjunct professor and the faculty 
person. The topic selection was also driven by the needs of students and issues 
raised by them. 

One intention of the planners at York was to cooperate with schools that had a 
history of innovation and were amenable to change; therefore, the role of the host 
teacher was critical. Student teachers, called educational assistants, were assigned 
to a selected host teacher to serve as an apprentice for one day a week throughout 
the academic year for the full duration of their degree program. The expectation 
was that the student teachers would enter into a long-term association with the 
school and the host teacher, and that they would devise and implement an 
instructional program with a diagnostic, prescriptive, and evaluative emphasis. By 
emphasizing the collegial interaction of the student teacher and host teacher 
working together in a school that was attempting to modify its instructional 
program, the elements of inservice and preservice training could be merged. It was 
hoped that, while host teachers might lack sufficient skills to enable them to 
implement their ideas, interaction with the York program would aid them to 
acquire these skills. 

It was within this context that this study, which focussed on the roles of the 
adjunct professor and host teacher, was conducted. While these roles were defined 
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in terms of the York program and as such are unique, the roles possess certain 
similarities to those of cooperating teachers in other faculties of education in 
Canada. The role of adjunct professor is not unlike that played by teachers 
seconded to universities for periods of one or two years. Host teachers as well do 
many of the things cooperating teachers do in supervising students during an 
extended practicum which is now a common practice in many Canadian 
universities. 


Procedure 


A case study approach was used. in seeking answers to the questions identified 
in the introduction. The principal investigator spent two one-week periods at York 
and a research assistant conducted interviews over a similar period. Data were 
obtained through structured interviews and a questionnaire administered to 
principals, host teachers, and adjunct professors. Throughout the study, the process 
of triangulation was used to confirm perceptions emerging from different sources of 
data and different methodological techniques. 

To determine whether professional growth among teachers and inservice activity 
in schools were occurring and to learn something of their nature (the first two 
questions raised by the study), a questionnaire was used, followed up by an 
interview. On the questionnaire, the respondents (host teacher, principals, and 
adjunct professors) were asked to note on a four-part scale the extent to which the 
operation of their classrooms and their methods of teaching had been influenced by 
the York Teacher Education program. In addition, an open-ended question asked 
the same groups to describe things they did differently as a result of their 
association with York. These data were followed up by interviews and classroom 
visits. Tape recordings of interviews were analysed to confirm the data collected 
from the questionnaire. Wherever possible, cross-checks were made by asking other 
teachers and principals to confirm information. The data from these sources were 
then matched against five criteria which are indicative of the presence of inservice 
activity and professional development. These criteria, outlined below, were drawn 
from the literature and from the general experience of those working in the area of 
inservice and were set out prior to the first field visit. 

1. Transactional activity. Evidence should exist that traditional inservice 
activities such as workshops, reading and after-school programs are occurring. 

2. Perception of growth. There should be a perception of growth and change in 
behaviour both among the individuals concerned and those who associate with 
them. 

3. Instructional and organizational change. Evidence should exist that 
instructional and organizational changes in the classroom or workplace have in 
fact occurred. 

4. Less isolation among teachers. There should be evidence that teachers were 
engaging in collegial exchange and planning and that the tendency to work in 
isolation was breaking down. 

5. Self-criticism. Teachers should show evidence that they were becoming more 
critical of their own work. 

To address the third question of the study, those factors related to professional 
growth and inservice had to be identified. It was assumed at the outset of the study 
that variation in terms of both inservice and professional growth would occur 
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among teachers associated with York. Initial contact with the schools and selected 
interviews confirmed this variability. Thus the questionnaire and interviews were 
structured to identify differences among them. These differences we discuss as 
factors related to professional growth and inservice. 


Results 


1. Does the York Teacher Training Program lead to inservice education activity 
and to professional development? 


Cooperating teachers (adjunct professors and host teachers) were asked the 
extent to which their teaching (classroom operation and methods of teaching) had 
been influenced by their association with York. Principals responded to the same 
question but from the perspective of the teachers in their schools. The responses to 
this question, which are provided in Table 1, gave an indication of whether or not 
teachers perceived themselves as influenced by the York program. Considering only 
the aggregate data in Table 1, it can be seen that 56% of those responding reported 
a great deal or a moderate amount of influence and that only 13% reported not 
having been influenced. It can also be seen that differences in perception existed 
between the adjunct professor, host teacher, and principal; for example, 73% of the 
adjunct professors reported having been influenced moderately or a great deal, 
while only 51% of the host teachers responded in these two categories. 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS TO QUESTION B1 ASKING THE EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 
OF THE YORK TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM ON CLASSROOM 
OPERATION AND TEACHING METHODS* 


Subgroup Response Scale Total 
A Great A Moderate Very Not 
Deal Amount Little At All h N 
Principal 27 58% 24% 67 WES ALR 
Adjunct Professor 8% 65% 28% 0 Le eo 
Host Teacher 8% 43% 33% 13% 742 128 
Total % (N) 8% (14) 48% (84) 31% (54) TS 7a 2)) 100% 174 


“The data in this, and other tables are based on a 56% return of the questionnaire administered to 325 teachers and principals in 
31 schools. 


In a question soliciting written comments, teachers were asked if they could 
describe anything specific that they did differently in their classrooms as a result of 
association with York. These comments were categorized and are reported in the 
first column in Figure 1. Those teachers and principals who were interviewed were 
asked if there had been benefits in associating with York and, if so, what they had 
been. The responses to this question, which were categorized from transcribed 
interviews, are reported in Figure 1, column II. When the results from these two 
categories are considered with the criteria cited previously, a number of 
relationships become evident, as can be seen in the figure. 
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III "Criteria of Professional 


I "Things I Do Differently" II "Benefits" Development" 

Based on categories derived Based on categories derived Based on case workers a priori 
from open-ended Question from case workers inter- perceptions of the major criteria 
3 of Questionnaire views with A.P. and H.T. for Professional Development 


Better Organized Classroom ----~-—- Better organized and 
prepared 


Individualized Programs 
Individualized Attention --------- More concerned with children }---- Instructional and structural changes 


Small Group Activities 


Help kids get more attention 


Better use of Adult Resource —————||\Communication-———-———————— Less isolation among teachers 


Greater sharing of responsi- 
bility and ideas 


---- Transactional behavior 


Activity in schools, 
eg., seminars 


Notion of York's agenda 
---- Perception of change 
evelopment 


Reflective and critical 
look at own teaching 


York Perceived as Catalyst ------- 


Reflective Teacher Behavior ------ 
--—- Self criticism 
Working more closely at 
school's objectives 


Figure 1. Relationships between teacher’s perceptions and the criteria for professional development. 


For example, the three categories of open ended responses, individualized 
programs, individualized instruction, and small group activity, which fell under 
things I do differently in column I, all involved individual differences. As a group 
they were related to the category, more concerned with children, under benefits in 
column IJ. These matched the professional development criterion of instructional 
and structural change in column III. Thus, the three columns in Figure 1 
demonstrate the interrelationships between the responses that emerged from the 
different data and their relationship to the criteria. It is the relationship between 
the categories in columns I and II and the criteria listed in column III, coupled with 
the results described earlier in Table 1, that is the basis for the general claim that 
inservice activity and professional development which could be linked to York did 
in fact occur in the perception of teachers and principals. 


2. What was the nature of the professional development? 


To obtain an indication of the nature of professional development, host teachers 
and adjunct professors were asked their level of agreement on eight types of 
influence which were identified during the pilot interviews. The percentage results 
of these eight items for the total group, adjunct professor and host teacher are 
provided in Table 2. 


It can be seen that considerable variation occurred for the different sources of 
influence. Two categories in particular, observing individual differences and 
responding to individual differences, carried a noticeably high level of agreement. 
This finding is significant insofar as it matches the York faculty’s emphasis on the 
individual needs of children. This match is particularly interesting in the light of 
other information (discussed later) which emerged during interviews where teachers 
seemed unaware of any particular philosophical emphasis on the part of York. The 
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high level of disagreement for the item, staff relations changing, was also of 
significance considering that the faculty at York considered this a likely outcome of 
their model. As noted in the discussion of the results shown in Table 1, differences 
in perception between the host teachers are in evidence; for example, for the first 
item modifying instructional goals, 28% of the adjunct professors agreed that they 
had been influenced while only 13% of the host teachers expressed that view. On 
all but one of the items, the adjunct professors indicated a higher level of 
agreement. The exception was in responding to individual differences. 


TABLE 2 


LEVEL OF AGREEMENT GIVEN BY ADJUNCT PROFESSORS 
AND HOST TEACHERS TO DIFFERENT SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 


Response Scale 
——————— Number 
Agree Neutral Disagree Responding 


Types of Influence AP HT Total AP HY slotal AY HI Total fotal~ AF HT 


Modifying 

Instructional Goals ZORT SNA 1 REXE OES 29 Sie, Sie 54 127 29 98 

Modifying 

Teaching Methods 32 5) Pai she 25) 2G SVP weyO) AG neeey Meh all aY@) 

Observing Individual 

Differences 86 66 fal ah 9 Wk 2A 6) 126 28 898 

Responding to 

Individual Differences 52 59 7 SVP lis 17 16 28 26 129 25) 106 

Changing of 

Staff Relations Bg 19 iu} Page NS) iy} 46) 25). 9 26 2 5e= a2oe eo) 

Work 

More Challenging 42 36 36 PNR PRON DT] 32 36 By 2 Sa e2 99 

Work 

More Satisfying 33 43 41 48 38 34 19 27 25 120 arf ailltols 

Make Better Use 

of Resources Bye, Al 44 2S 28 2S) S Stil ashley alfaye} 
Note. HT = Host Teacher AP = Adjunct Professor 


* 28% of the 29 APs responding 
** 13% of the 98 HTs responding 
*** 17% of the total number of 127 responding 


3. What factors maximize inservice activity and professional development? 

As indicated earlier it was apparent from the outset that some teachers and 
some schools had been influenced by their association with York and others had 
not. Our initial perceptions were confirmed by the first item on the questionnaire 
which asked specifically about the influence of York. The responses in each school 
were aggregated for this item, the schools ranked on this basis, and the data 
reexamined in order to identify factors related to the difference in influence. From 
this analysis, three factors emerged which appeared to maximize the effects of 
York’s programs—involvement, compatibility, and the influence of students. 

Involvement, defined as participation in York’s activities, was a factor both for 
individual teachers and for schools. Those who spoke of having been influenced by 
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York’s program or who could provide examples which exemplified that influence 
were those who had a record of participation in activity associated with York. In 
the case of individual teachers, the distinction was seen most clearly when the roles 
of the adjunct professor and the host teacher were contrasted. As earlier described, 
the adjunct professor’s role carried with it much greater involvement than that of 
the host teacher. However, as shown in Table 1, the adjunct professors reported 
having been influenced to a greater extent and expressed a higher level of 
agreement on six of the eight types of influences shown in Table 2. 


The second factor related to the occurrence of inservice activity and professional 
growth was that of compatibility. As we inquired into the notion of compatibility it 
became evident that roughly three groups of schools existed with regards to the 
staffs’ perceptions of York’s concept of teacher education—those school staffs who 
were in agreement with York’s mission, those who were not, and those who saw 
York as just another Ontario teacher’s college. It was quite evident from our 
interviews that it was within the first group—those schools in which staffs were 
attuned to York’s mission—that the most inservice activity and professional growth 
were occurring. Much less professional growth or inservice activity could be 
identified in the other two groups of schools. While these two factors, compatibility 
and involvement, were related, it was clearly evident that they were separate 
particularly in the two groups of schools whose staffs were either attuned to York’s 
mission or opposed to it. 


Another factor highly related to inservice activity and professional development 
was the source itself. In early interviews it became evident that York’s association 
with the schools came about through the complex interaction of roles played by 
different actors. Each represented a potentially different source of influence. Six 
sources (York students, peer interaction, principal, self-examination, the York staff, 
and the adjunct professor) were identified on the questionnaire; both the adjunct 
professor and the host teacher were asked to select a level of importance for each. 
Eighty per cent of the adjunct professors and 68% of the host teachers identified 
the presence of York students in their classroom as being the most important 
source of York’s influence upon them. The next most important influence was self- 
examination reported by 56% and 63% of the adjunct professors and host teachers, 
respectively. The principal and the York staff were identified as the least 
influential of the six sources by the adjunct professor and host teacher respectively. 


Discussion 


A common notion about student teaching held by those in faculties of education 
and in school districts is that teachers who supervise students grow professionally. 
The data from this study do not support that commonly held belief. What they do 
support is the notion that teachers who are involved in a faculty’s program and 
whose view of education is compatible with that of the faculty do grow 
professionally. To others, the task of student supervision is just that—a task to be 
carried out. If professional development is to be a by-product of student 
supervision, then both schools and faculties of education, on that basis, must 
provide opportunities for teachers to become fully involved as active partners based 
on a mutual understanding of goals. 


The main influence perceived by teachers to have resulted from their 
association with York involved observing and responding to individual differences. 
It is noteworthy that prior to and during the time of the study, the faculty at York 
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perceived the recognition of individual differences as being an important 
component of effective teaching. Such data suggest, then, that not only can 
faculties of education encourage professional growth, but that they can influence 
the direction of that growth. However, influence upon teachers is a complex process 
and not an automatic one. We saw several schools in which virtually no inservice 
activity attributable to York could be identified. One of the factors differentiating 
the two groups of schools was the compatibility between the schools’ orientation 
and that of York. 


The notion of compatibility as a factor related to effective influence raises 
questions about the practice in most faculties of education whereby students are 
confronted with a bewildering array of alternatives from which they are to somehow 
make up their minds as to what constitutes effective practice. York, on the other 
hand, espoused a distinct idea of practice which was reflected in the selection of co- 
operating schools, the focus of seminars, the provision of materials, and the 
legitimization of practice. Consequently, students entered the schools with a fairly 
clear perception of what (in York’s terms) constituted good education. In those 
schools where the staff’s view of education was compatible with that at York, the 
students found a receptive climate; it was probably no coincidence that it was in 
those schools that most inservice was seen to be occurring and from which most 
professional development was reported. As a corollary, it is questionable whether 
the stance taken by most other faculties of education enables them to be influential 
in producing professional growth. 

The finding that students represent a very strong influence upon teachers was 
quite clearly demonstrated in this study and has been supported by data collected 
at Simon Fraser University (Terry, 1980) where 65% of a sample of teachers, when 
asked how association with that university had influenced their professional 
development, identified student teachers as the main source of influence. 
Apparently, the influence of the students caused self-analysis as well as a 
clarification and stimulation of ideas. The finding of a strong student influence is 
not surprising in itself. The fact that the influence of students was seen to be 
greater than that of the principal or the faculty members is surprising and perhaps 
somewhat disconcerting. 

One might attribute such influence to the constant presence of students in the 
classroom. However, the lack of threat posed by a student as distinct from a 
principal or university person should also be considered as an explanation of the 
finding. One might also speculate that such a finding simply underlines the 
isolation, loneliness, and intensity of the teaching workplace. Other potential 
sources of influence such as the principal, a peer, or a university supervisor simply 
do not penetrate the day to day activity in which a teacher must engage. The 
student, on the other hand, does. 

Certainly, the two cultures to which we referred earlier with respect to theory 
and practice were alive and well at York, at least on the surface. But there was 
ample evidence to suggest that just as the practice of the school was being modified 
by the theory of the university, the reverse was also true, and that York’s ideas 
were also being modified and adapted. This led us to the hypothesis that a hidden 
curriculum was operating at York and was exercising a substantial influence on 
many of the schools. It was working through a vector of forces—the most powerful 
of which was the student—to cause teachers to look more closely at what they were 
doing and to implement certain practices such as individualized instruction. As 
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such, the problem of theory and practice was being addressed, albeit in a rather 
indirect and subtle way. Thus the data from this study suggest that the type of 
school-based teacher education program typified by York has been somewhat more 
effective in providing an adequate blend of theory and practice than have other 
programs. ; 

The conclusion to which one is drawn by the results of this study is that the 
model of teacher education operating at York provides impetus for professional 
development among many of the teachers associated with it. For others, it clearly 
provides very little except the added burden of having student teachers. The 
conditions had to be right: teachers had to be involved and have a stake in the 
program; the theoretical message had to be consistent and the atmosphere of the 
school receptive to that message; and the sources of influence had to be close to the 
action. Contrast this ideal scenario with a typical student teacher practicum where 
schools are often picked out of expediency, where no activity is planned to aid the 
supervising teacher, where meaningful contact with the university is minimal, and 
where the students leave the university confused by a plethora of ideas, none of 
which have been explored in depth. The message is clear. If teacher training 
institutions are to provide professional growth for those in the schools upon whom 
they depend to supervise their students, a great deal more thought and planning 
must go into the working relationship between the typical university faculty of 
education and the school. 


Notes 


ile The reader is referred to the work of Joyce and Showers (1980) and Joyce (1979), a review by Young (1979), and a review by 


Wideen (1980). 

Zs Henderson’s position has been echoed and further developed by several writers. See in particular, Fullan (1980) and Nur 
and Weil (1978). 

3 The authors have analysed the comments of school district persons and faculty members who discuss student teaching. A 


theme in these discussions, and indeed a rationale for district cooperation, is the notion that teachers will benefit 
professionally from the experience of supervising a student. 


4, This review (Holborn & Wideen, 1983) is one of a four-volume report on a study of teacher education conducted in 
Anglophone Canada. Copies of the full report are available at a cost of $10.00 from M. Wideen, Simon Fraser University, 
Faculty of Education, Burnary, B.C. V5A 1S6. 
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The Link Between Universities 
and Employment in Alberta 


The study has four major thrusts: first, it presents university supply/labor market 
demand imbalances for Alberta between 1975 and 1980; second, there is a comparison 
of graduate starting salaries between 1970 and 1980 in a sample of occupations, the 
salaries are also expressed as a ratio to average industrial earnings; third, enrolment 
shifts and applications are used as a measure of student responsive supply behavior; 
fourth, there is an adaptation of a sociological model, the world systems model, to 
explain labor market changes as one manifestation of general societal change in the 
late twentieth century. The findings reveal that during the time frame of the study 
there were large graduate shortages in many areas of specialization. The economic 
returns from a university education do not appear to be rapidly declining although 
students tend to be responding to the market through shifting enrolments and choices 
of field of study. The world systems model demonstrates much promise as a 
sociological tool for explaining social change. 


Increasing attention is being focused on the role of the university in Canadian 
society. The Senate of the University of Alberta, following in the footsteps of other 
Canadian institutions, recently published The Report of the Commission on 
University Purpose (1982). The social climate of the times seems to be providing 
the impetus for this current focus. The rapid, almost uncontrolled expansion of the 
higher education system is long past and the steadily increasing output of graduates 
from the universities during the 1970 decade has created new problems and 
concerns. 


As long as universities in Canada remained elite institutions with a limited 
number of graduates entering a growing economy, employability was almost 
universal for graduates of all faculties. With the onset of the mass education 
philosophy in the late 1960s, there was a cumulative effect of larger graduating 
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classes. The latter, coupled with world recessionary trends in the 1970s, produced 
an anomaly—graduate unemployment. With the university no longer providing the 
ticket to guaranteed employment, the public began to question the purpose of the 
institution. 

The debate about the role of the university is not new. For many years, 
proponents have touted the comparative benefits of a liberal arts education over 
more specialized, job-oriented programs in the university; that is, the cultural 
rewards of education versus the economic ones. The debate, however, has become 
less philosophical and more pragmatic. There is increasing public and governmental 
pressure on universities to become more responsive to the labor market. This 
pressure is intensified by the fact that it is the liberal arts graduates who are 
frequently in lowest demand in the labor market (Harvey, 1974, p. 149). It is easier 
to argue for the cultural benefits of a liberal arts degree when it is also a 
marketable commodity. However, the latter, rather than cultural benefits, may be 
the prime motivation for many students. 


Although research in the area has been undertaken, the actual state of the labor 
market for university graduates has been more often an area of speculation than 
one of systematic study. Frequently repeated statements include: “Many university 
graduates are currently unemployed,” “It is easier for technical institute graduates 
to find employment than it is university graduates,” “There are declining financial 
returns from a university degree.” Very few objective analyses are available to 
determine if these statements are based on fact. In a recessionary economy, it is 
important to look at the comparative position of graduates relative to other labor 
force entrants rather than at the isolated experiences of graduates today or fifteen 
years ago. 

Public and governmental pressure seems to be suggesting that universities ought 
to be more responsive to labor market demand. Little is said about how institutions 
can achieve that goal. Presumably, the universities would have to make an effort to 
control enrolments to match the appropriate numbers of graduates in each area of 
specialization to projected labor market demand at the time of graduation three to 
ten years down the road. A more appropriate question might be, “Can the 
universities be more responsive to the labor market?” That is, do current 
methodology and social conditions permit accurate supply/demand predictions? 
Whether or not such a goal is desirable is a value judgment beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

Recently completed research into the university education/employment 
relationship in Alberta is designed to explore systematically many of the above 
concerns. In addition, some comparisons with the graduate situation in the 
remainder of Canada are made. The areas investigated include job opportunities, 
wages, and student responsive supply behavior. A sociological theory of social 
change, the world systems model, is adopted as an explanation of labor market 
changes in the twentieth century. 


Design of the Study 


The first thrust of the research is to measure, over time, the supply of university 
graduates from Alberta universities and to relate this supply to demand in the 
Alberta labor market for specific areas of specialization. In short, the purpose is to 
quantify labor market shortages or surpluses for university graduates in particular 
disciplines between 1975 and 1980. The intent of such supply/demand imbalances, 
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coupled with the growth in the managerial, professional and administrative segment 
of the labor force, is to determine the estimated job opportunities for graduates. Is 
it true that graduates have increased beyond the capacity for labor market 
absorption? 

Actual and projected enrolments and graduations from Alberta universities 
constitute the supply (graduate imports are excluded). The Canadian Occupational 
Forecasting Program, COFOR (Canada Department of Employment and 
Immigration) is used as an estimate of demand. Regional variations in the model 
are prepared by Regional Economic Services of Employment and Immigration in 
conjunction with provincial government personnel. Two forecasts are used in this 
study, one prepared by Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower (COFOR, 
March, 1976) and a later one produced by Regional Economic Services (Canada 
Employment and Immigration, 1981). Both are estimates based on employment 
projections for 69 industries. Forecasts of industrial output, employment levels, and 
specific occupational requirements are linked to a medium term economic forecast 
for Canada with regional economic variations built into provincial forecasts. The 
estimates include net job creation and probable attrition through death and 
withdrawal for 496 occupational groups. Only those occupational groups which 
generally demand a university degree are segregated for this supply/demand study. 


A second feature of the present research is the examination of starting salaries 
during the 1970 decade for a sample of occupations which require a degree. Does 
“wage-competition theory” (Thurow, 1979, p. 325) explain salaries paid to 
graduates? The theory posits that people with a particular package of skills 
compete in the marketplace with one another for wages which tend to rise or fall as 
skill shortages or skill surpluses become apparent. Wages are held to encourage or 
discourage individuals from seeking a particular skill package and as a result the 
labor market for each skill is kept close to balanced. Some researchers suggest that 
an increasing supply of university graduates, such as that which occurred in the last 
decade, would have the overall effect of reducing the salaries that employers are 
obliged to pay (Statistics Canada, 1978c). This thesis that there are declining 
economic returns from a university education is tested by comparing starting 
salaries of graduates from a sample of occupations between 1970 and 1980 with 
average industrial wages (industrial composite) during the same period. That is, a 
ratio of starting salaries for specific university graduates to average industrial wages 
over time is presented. 


A third objective of this research is to determine if there is some evidence, in 
the form of altered enrolments, applications, or shifting faculty choices, of 
responsive supply behavior on the part of potential university students. This is an 
analysis of reciprocal or feedback aspects of the university education and 
employment interface which will ultimately have an impact on institutional policy. 


A fourth and final thrust of the present study is the adaptation of a sociological 
tool, the world systems model, to provide an overall theoretical framework for 
explaining the social changes that have altered the university education/labor 
market relationship over the past few years. It is suggested that factors affecting 
the relationship between a university education and the labor market are best 
understood as smaller manifestations of global processes. That is, much of what is 
occurring in the Canadian labor market, for example, can be causally connected to 
the historical and economic circumstances of the world, its nations, and the regions 
within nations. 
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Findings and Conclusions 


The supply-demand analysis for Alberta produced some extensive supply 
shortages for the major groups of managerial-professional occupations segregated in 
the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations (1971). After attrition 
in supply (a fairly predictable number do not, for various reasons, seek employment 
in Alberta within one month of graduation), there were shortages in the following 
seven major groups of managerial professional occupations: managerial, 
administrative; natural sciences, engineering and mathematics; social sciences; 
religion; teaching; medicine and health; arts and recreation. In all of the former 
groups, provincial graduate supply was inadequate to meet Alberta demand 
between 1975 and 1979. In a sample of fourteen individual occupations, there were 
four in which there was a surplus of graduates (See Tables 1 and 2). 


The data point out the extent to which graduate imports to Alberta filled 
manpower vacancies between 1975 and 1980. Employment in managerial, 
professional and administrative occupations in Alberta grew from 161,000 in 1975 to 
219,000 at year end 1979 (Statistics Canada, 1975-1979d). This increase far exceeds 
the total degrees granted (37,501) in Alberta over the same period of time 
(Statistics Canada, 1975-1979d). While some of the managerial, professional, and 
administrative occupations are filled by non-degree holders, the vast majority of 
recently filled positions carry degree prerequisites. Moreover, related literature 
indicates that roughly 30 percent of graduate output does not move into 
managerial/professional type jobs (Statistics Canada, 1981). With a retention rate 
of 63 percent, approximately 23,600 Alberta degree graduates were potential 
competitors for 58,000 Alberta managerial, professional, and administrative 
positions between 1975 and 1979. With the possible movement of roughly 30 
percent of the graduates into sales and other nonprofessional/managerial/ 
administrative occupations, the potential number of Alberta competitors is further 
reduced to approximately 16,500 (See Table 3). 


The growth in the appropriate segment of the labor force suggests a number of 
job opportunities for highly qualified applicants in Alberta in the time period 
segregated. It also illustrates the mobility of university graduates in Canada. 
Unemployment among university graduates in the province remained consistently 
low at between two and three percent, often one-third as high as general 
unemployment. In addition, unemployment rates for university graduates were 
consistently below those of college graduates and others with less training 
(Statistics Canada, 1975-1980b). University graduates were more marketable than 
other labor force entrants in Alberta and Canada. The large migration to the 
province suggests that employment opportunities were competitive with those 
elsewhere in Canada. Alberta had a higher rate of absorption for more highly 
qualified manpower than for any other segment of the labor force (Statistics 
Canada, 1975-1979b). Although a university degree did not guarantee employment, 
labor force entrants were still better off with a degree than without. 


The results of the data on salaries of university graduates (although the sample 
of five occupations was too small to generalize conclusions) showed little support 
for the thesis that an increasing supply of university graduates was reducing the 
salaries that employers are obliged to pay. Starting salaries for the five occupations, 
relative to average industrial wages in Alberta, did not show a consistent drop over 
the decade. Both the industrial composite and the graduate starting salaries 
increased with some specialization variation (See Table 4). Also, there was little 
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support for wage competition theory. That is, wages do not always appear to rise 
and fall as skill shortages or skill surpluses became apparent. Nor do low wages in a 
field consistently discourage potential students from entering that specialization. 
Finally, fields with the greatest shortages do not necessarily pay the highest starting 
wages in the labor market. In summary, it would appear that many factors 
including unions, professional associations, traditions of wage differentials, training 


costs, and technical progress all influence the wage associated with each job 
(Thurow, 1979, p. 330). 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE YEARLY ALBERTA OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 1975-1979 


i Z 
a Sunistn Average Yearly 
Requirements Average Yearly Supply—Demand 
Average Yearly Degree Output Imbalance 
CCDO Demand With Appropriate OV —t979 
Code Occupations 1975-1979 Specialization (2 = 1) 
aL. Accountants 
Auditors DUS) 407 -—508 
Financial Officers 
Pea ahah Chemists 38 34 eA 
Pe Geologists 196 65 —131 
ZAMS Physicists 3 27; + 24 
2142- ; 
2154 All Engineers 449 292 -157 
2181 Mathematicians 
Statisticians 16 41 +25 
Actuaries 
2183 Systems Analysts 
Computer Programmers a. Sy = 60 
Related Occupations 
2311 Economists 24 70 ar She) 
Dis Sociologists 1 35 + 34 
2341- Judges Cc 
103 - 81 
DOES Lawyers oe 
Sulit Physicians and 410 175 -235¢ 
Surgeons 
3113 Dentists 1a 29 = 92° 
3L5L Pharmacists 88 AW = ail 
Sy Writers and 
Editors 103 44 oY 


Publication 


@COFOR 1975-1982, averaged yearly. 


Supply is degree output subject to .63 retention ratio. Between 1970 
and 1980, approximately 37% of Alberta university graduates were not 
seeking employment in Alberta one month after graduation. 


“Likely to be a slightly overstated shortage because of a probable lower 
attrition rate from graduation to the labor force. 
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TABLE 3 


ANNUAL GROWTH OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANAGERIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS AND LABOR FORCE ENTRANTS WITH 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, CANADA AND ALBERTA 


1 2 Ey 4 3) 6 

Annual 7% Annual 7% 

Enployment in Annual % Number of Increase of Increase of 

Managerial, Increase in Labor Force Labor Force Labor Force 
Professional Employment Yntrants with Entrants with [ntrants with 
Administrative Annual 2 University University Postsecondary 

- G sc 100) 3 
Year Occupations Increase _ 1 Decccessa an Degueem Graduation 
Can. Alta. Can. Alta. Can. Alta. Can. Alta. Can. Alta. Can. Alta. 
(000's) (000 's) he (000 's) 

1975 2008 161 = = = = n/a n/a = = = = 

1976 2095 176 87 1S) 4.3 93 45 1y7, 4.9 21.8 4.3 a0) 

LOTT 2161 183 66 7 ako? 4.0 58 2 6.0 Ziel 2.4 3155) 

1978 2255 215 94 32 4.4 ISS) 54 13 Dees 13.4 4.4 ded 

1979 2373) 2119 116 4 Dyas 15K) 73 6 6.8 S45) 1.4 2.7 

1980 2440 231 67 12 2.8 ere) 75 2 CaS) sUA7/ 6.1 6.6 

Annual Average 

Over 5 Years - - 86 14 4.0 hao od 8 59) 8.9 2.0 Sheth 


Sources: 
Statistics Canada, The Labor Force, Catalogue #71-001. Annual averages 1975-1980. 


Statistics Canada, Out of School -- Into the Labor Force, Catalogue ##81-570L, p. 155. 


TABLE 4 


RATIO OF ANNUAL STARTING SALARIES: IN INDUSTRY 
FOR FIVE OCCUPATIONS TO AVERAGE EARNINGS IN INDUSTRY? 
CANADA, EDMONTON, 1970-1980 


Computer Systems Financial Physical Economist 
Engineer Administrator Administrator DGLenitns ta ae Statistician _ 
Canada Edmonton Canada Edmonton Canada [Edmonton Canada Edmonton Canada Edmonton 


TY) 132 133 30 1.43 Ibe Si5) Aske) n/a n/a Peot n/a 

1971 1.26 iss} 1,30 1.45 1.36 1.48 n/a n/a 1.60 n/a 

OT 22 127 1.28 G2 1.48 NS) n/a n/a 156 n/a 

OS Lees) 1.21 1.24 Ge 136 al pishs) n/a n/a 1.48 n/a 

1974 1.7, e734 1.24 1.18 L.41 1.43 1.36 n/a 1.53 1.66 
NOS) 1523) eh 1 CAL 1.05 1.39 i. 35: 38 n/a ieo> 1.79 
1976 E20 Weed 20) ae Ly ie 29) 1.47 1.34 n/a 1.54 1.85 
LOT 1.18 1.17 ISIS) 1.10 ibasv 1.41 He PAC) n/a 1.48 1 162: 
1978 Lobe 25) Ieee) 1.24 1 Bhs) 1.49 1538 1 37 1.49 n/a 

1979 Lets Aue PX0) 1.20 1.ke 1.38 U3 eh n/a TAME n/a 

1980 22 N22 M22 1.14 13 1.34 eZ n/a 1.41 n/a 

Sources: 


%Pay Research Bureau, Canada Public Service Staff Relations Board. Data compiled from computer 
tapes made available by N. B. Allen, Project Coordinator, Ottawa, 1981. Salary rate measures 
are surveyed every August, except for 1970 when they were surveyed in October. 


Paverage weekly earnings (Industrial Composite) X 52. Statistics Canada, Employment and Hours, 
Catalogue No. 72-002. 


* Mean starting salaries + average earnings in industry. 
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Related literature does suggest that starting salaries in some fields of 
specialization may be deteriorating relative to general wages. Anticipated recruiting 
rates of pay for general arts (not honors) graduates in Canada did deteriorate 
between 1975 and 1980 relative to average earnings in industry (Pay Research 
Bureau, 1975-1980). In many other faculties, however, relative wages improved or 
remained the same. In summary, there is no consistent trend. 


Two additional factors are important when discussing graduate starting salaries. 
First, starting wages may carry less weight with students than potential wages ten 
years hence. Second, research indicates that average salaries for graduates tend to 
increase as levels of education increase (Statistics Canada, 1981, p. 251). That is, 
Ph.D. graduates generally earn higher salaries than Master’s graduates. It is also 
true that university graduate wages are, on the average, higher than college 
graduates. While some university graduates may be earning salaries below their 
expectations, most are still comparatively better off than non-university labor force 
entrants. The findings exclude educational costs and foregone earnings. 


The third objective of the study was to examine evidence that would indicate 
responsive supply behavior on the part of students. Freeman concluded that “there 
is a substantial and growing body of evidence that young persons . . . are highly 
sensitive in their educational and career decisions to the state of the labor market” 
(1976, p. 53). It is assumed that two barometers of responsive supply behavior are 
student enrolments and the distribution of students across various fields of 
specialization. In general, the study provided only moderate support for Freeman’s 
conclusion. Some general trends indicate that student choices (as measured by 
number of applications) are shifting to more traditionally marketable fields such as 
medicine and law, and away from fields of declining marketability such as Ph.D. 
programs. There are also increases in the number of qualified applicants to business 
and commerce schools in Alberta, an area with increased labor market demand. On 
the other hand, some fields, such as sociology, physics, and chemistry, had fairly 
consistent enrolments in spite of an estimated surplus of graduates in the labor 
market. Although teachers were in high demand in Alberta, enrolments dropped 
substantially. The education potentials may have been responding to media 
emanating from outside of Alberta where an oversupply of teachers was apparent. 
There are several additional factors which may possibly mitigate responsive supply 
behavior. Graduate imports probably altered the stated supply/demand imbalances 
in most fields and perhaps students are more responsive to the real labor market 
than this research is able to reveal. In addition, up-to-date information on the labor 
market is not always available to students nor are all students willing to abandon a 
chosen field should job opportunities appear scarce. Finally, the 1970 decade was a 
period of declining political, social, and economic support for universities. Funding 
cutbacks, tighter admissions policies, additional quota faculties and a more negative 
climate of opinion than had been prevalent in the free-spending, white collar 
promotional days of the 1960s quite possibly dampened student response. 

The fourth thrust of the present research is the adaptation of a theoretical 
model for explaining social change processes and the labor market shifts that are 
manifestations of larger social and economic conditions. The world systems model, 
introduced by Wallerstein (1974) and effectively applied to the twentieth century 
by Chirot (1977), is a most appropriate vehicle for predicting and explaining 
modern events in what has become a global economic network. One of the key 
events which emphasized this global interdependency was the OPEC oil cartel in 
1973. The impact on western industrialized nations was dramatic. Canada, as a net 
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importer of oil, was faced with a spiralling energy bill because of the inability to 
immediately reduce either oil purchases or consumption. Since energy increases 
push up the consumer price index while outflows of money depress the economy, 
the net result is increasing rates of unemployment coexisting with high inflation. 
On the other hand, the OPEC cartel produced an economic boom in Alberta, a 
major producer of oil, and employment opportunities within the province grew. A 
particularly large demand for highly qualified technological and economic 
specialists with training relevant to the industrial focus of Alberta was apparent. 


Overall, the world systems model is a useful tool for explaining social change. It 
outlines the presence of regional-national hostility (“regional nationalisms”) because 
of inequalities in power and wealth, it accentuates the fact that world economic 
events quickly reverberate to the local level and are mirrored by labor market 
demand, and it points to the presence of both economic and cultural dominance in 
the world. The abruptness with which labor markets do change is very apparent in 
the turnaround in Alberta in 1981. The much lower demand and _ higher 
unemployment in 1982 are primarily results of two world events: reduced oil and 
gas consumption in both Canada and the world and a glut of oil on world markets 
holding prices at a lower than anticipated level. 


The economic recession in 1981-82 has finally brought national trends closer to 
the Alberta scene. Alberta university participation rates had dropped below most of 
the provinces in Canada during the late 1970s when job opportunities appeared to 
be mushrooming in the province. Increased enrolments during the 1980s, along with 
an aging student population, appear to confirm that job availability lures students 
into the labor force earlier while low demand forces many unemployed back to the 
university to improve their competitive position. 


Implications 


A question posed earlier was, “Should the universities be more responsive to 
labor market demand?” Of course, the answer to this question rests on another, 
“Can the universities be more responsive to labor market demand?” The research 
described here suggests that attempts by institutions to match graduate output to 
labor market demand for particular fields of study would present problems. 
However, the issue is more complex than these simple questions suggest and is 
ultimately reduced to whether or not it is more desirable to use a limited manpower 
projection system or none at all in institutional planning. After presenting some of 
the practical problems associated with occupational supply and demand projections, 
a list of how and why the latter may nevertheless be useful to universities will 
conclude this paper. 


Those using projection data should be well informed about the uncertainties 
and limitations of the data. In the first place, one of the biggest difficulties is the 
open nature of the system. Universities are provincially governed yet graduates are 
a very mobile group. For example, while Alberta universities graduated a shortage 
of highly qualified workers in most fields of study between 1975 and 1979, job 
vacancies were frequently filled by migration, primarily interprovincial, to the 
province. It would be very difficult to predict interprovincial migration several 
years in advance. Thus, although it is currently feasible to obtain a rough estimate 
of labor market requirements for short and medium term forecasting, it is quite 
another matter to estimate the numbers from outside the province who will choose 
to compete for those vacancies. As a case in point, between 1975-76 and 1979-80, a 
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fairly consistent annual number of between 915 and 1,171 interim certificates were 
granted to teacher imports to Alberta (Loken, 1980, p. 71). After Alberta Education 
introduced a portability clause in January, 1982, whereby out-of-province 
credentials were accepted for certification, there were 3,124 interim certificates 
granted to teacher imports in the first ten months of 1982 (Alberta Education, 
November 22, 1982). 


A second formidable problem in attempting to match supply to demand for 
university graduates is the notion of lag. For the highest degrees, long term 
forecasts ten years hence are required but general experience has proven long-term 
forecasting to be highly inaccurate. The same problem of time lag invades student 
responsive supply behavior. The study described here suggests that the diminished 
marketability for certain levels of specialization, such as the Ph.D. degree, appears 
to have had the effect of increasing applications to historically marketable fields 
such as medicine and law. While limitations on enrolments are maintained through 
quotas, demand in the latter fields is diminishing because of a consistent, moderate 
provincial output over a number of years combined with a surplus of graduates in 
some provinces of Canada. A cyclical pattern of shortages and surpluses emerges in 
some fields of study. Freeman (1971) illustrates that this is particularly noticeable 
in the field of engineering where the existence of a shortage of personnel and 
plentiful job opportunities in a particular area of specialization attracts a greater 
freshman enrolment in the subsequent year which, in turn, causes a surplus after 
the normal lag period to graduation. The process repeats itself when the graduate 
surplus discourages freshman enrolment and another shortage ensues after the 
appropriate four year lag. For the Ph.D. degree, lag time is so extensive that long 
term shortages have, in the past, been filled by foreign recruitment. In summary, it 
is difficult for institutions to produce accurate long-range forecasts (which rely on 
economic forecasts) for determining Ph.D. demand, for example, ten years in 
advance. In addition, student response always lags behind demand for the length of 
the particular training required. 

Another problem area in balancing university supply to labor market demand is 
the possibility of an abrupt change in the economy. Market demand for all 
graduates may shift radically during the training period. The selection of the world 
systems model of social change is an attempt to illustrate national vulnerability and 
global interdependency in the late twentieth century. On the national as well as the 
Alberta front, economic waves of prosperity and recession are neither predictable 
nor controlled by provinces or nations. Moreover, the model suggests that the 
capitalist world is now entering a contraction period and that rapid economic 
expansion is the thing of the past. This latter problem alone will have a profound 
impact on the job prospects of university graduates, already a steadily increasing 
segment of the population. 

It is apparent that there are practical problems in having universities respond to 
manpower projections. Nevertheless, good projections could be useful to universities 
as one of many administrative tools. Manpower planning is frequently criticized on 
the philosophical basis that it is neither the role nor the responsibility of the 
university to deflect people from preferred career paths. Current practices, such as 
the use of enrolment quotas in an increasing number of faculties, mean that 
universities are already engaged in a deflecting and sorting process which may or 
may not be largely labor market oriented. The rationale for the latter kind of 
decision making is rarely made public. 
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For several reasons universities could benefit from manpower projections, albeit 
imperfect ones. First, outside- pressure to use occupational supply/demand 
imbalances is increasing and the data are acceptable to a public who have otherwise 
been uninformed about the logic behind higher educational alterations. Second, 
students frequently request information about employment opportunities on which 
to base career decisions. Third, universities can use the information for program 
modification and increased flexibility in an era of rapid change. 

By incorporating manpower projections into other planning approaches, 
universities need not abandon that very important traditional role: to graduate 
students with the ability to solve problems, analyze, communicate effectively, and 
who are independent learners capable of adapting to new situations, jobs, and 
challenges as they come along. 
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Second Language Teaching Styles: 
Making or Breaking Attitudes 


The possibility that direct and/or indirect relationships between attitudes and second 
language learning may be differentially affected by specific second language teaching 
styles was examined. Second language teaching styles refer to the sustained 
configuration of percentage frequencies on categories of discourse functions which are 
considered to be accurately descriptive of classroom oral events. The Language 
Teaching Record Scheme (LTRS) was used to code classroom interaction for a total of 
3 random visits for each of 14 teachers taken from the Intensive Programme. The 
cluster analysis technique yielded four distinct styles of which three were found to be 
relevant to attitudes. Analyses of covariance indicated that the hypothesized 
interaction of teaching style with attitudes towards language learning was supported. 
Significant interaction effects (p<.10 or better) between specific teaching styles and 
specific categories of students measured on Attitudes towards French Canadians, 
Attitudes towards Learning French, and Desire to Learn French were found on 
adjusted group means for aural comprehension scores. Pretreatment scores on aural 
comprehension were used as the covariate. Significant main effects (p<.05) were also 
found for distinct teaching styles in the same programme. 


The direct association between attitudes and second language achievement is 
now firmly established (Burstall, 1975; Chastain, 1976; Gardner & Lambert, 1972; 
Mueller & Miller, 1970; Tucker, Hamayan & Genesee, 1975). On a more basic level, 
attitudes are also seen as a complex support system for motivation in second 
language learning (Gardner, Gliksman & Smythe, 1978). From these findings, it 
may be concluded that the relationship between attitudes and achievement in 
second language learning is both direct and indirect. Recently, a question of a very 
different but not unrelated order has begun to receive attention. Research on 
second language teaching styles (Gayle, 1982b) has attempted to explore the 
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importance of this classroom variable to learning. This research was inspired in part 
by conjectures and hypotheses relevant to the broader educational setting on the 
possibility of student/treatment interactions (Cronbach, 1957; Lewin, 1935) and, 
more specifically, by interactions discussed in the general literature between 
student characteristics and teaching style (Canfield, 1978; Flanders, 1970; Hunt, 
1971; Myers, 1980; Pervin, 1968). Gayle found that second language teaching styles 
do make a difference to the relationship between specific student aptitudes and 
student learning. This led to the interesting speculation that, even if considered 
incapable of eradicating negative attitudes entirely, specific second language 
teaching styles may be sufficiently potent to break the behavioural (withdrawal) 
component (Katz & Stotland, 1959) which accompanies the affective ingredient of a 
negative attitude. 

Second language teaching styles have been defined (Gayle, 1982a, 1982b) as the 
sustained configuration of techniques or teacher characteristics identified on 
specific dimensions of second language teaching—that is, configurations which 
pertain to discrete behavioural or characterological categories combined to form 
well defined teaching patterns. Previous to this, teaching techniques had been 
discussed extensively with reference to possible outcomes in both general content 
classrooms and the second language classroom (Fanselow, 1977; Mackey, 1965; 
Orme, 1978). However, the one to one study of specific techniques and learning 
outcomes or of global, unanalyzed strategies and learning outcomes can hardly lead 
to a complete understanding of what brings learning about. Gayle (1980a, 1982b) 
suggests that a dynamic and complex process such as second language learning can 
only be understood if the conditions of learning provided by the teacher are 
perceived as a systematic gestalt of contributing but clearly identifiable parts. With 
this conviction it appears that there is further need for the study of the effects of 
second language teaching style when the dimension(s) of concern have been 
analyzed in terms of a set of exhaustive but discrete categories. 


The concept of teaching style should also offer a better explanation of the 
nature of second language classroom interaction than the traditional reference to 
method since styles are specified in retrospect after intensive observation of 
behaviours which actually occurred. That is, teaching styles are not prescriptive but 
descriptive. Specifically, teaching style would avoid the type of confusion attributed 
by Mackey to past use of the term, method, where it was not the presentation done 
by the teacher that was being analyzed, but rather that done by the method 
through its texts, films, and recordings (Mackey, 1967). Teaching style brings the 
researcher into direct contact with the teacher and with classroom events. 


In describing teaching styles or the composite of classroom events enacted or 
allowed by the teacher, care must be taken to collect data by the use of observation 
schemes which are based on discrete non-redundant categories. That is, a valid 
conclusion cannot be reached regarding the relationship of teaching style to 
learning outcome if inter-coder reliability and/or the validity of the instrument has 
been prevented by the presence of ambiguous or overlapping categories. 

Previous exploratory research (Gayle, 1982b) implementing the Language 
Teaching Record Scheme (LTRS) (Gayle, 1980a) identified a number of second 
language teaching styles based on percentage frequencies for discourse functions. 
The LTRS is a second language classroom observation instrument which attempts 
to analyze teaching on a number of dimensions using categories within each 
dimension which are exhaustive but discrete. On this basis it facilitates the study of 
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student outcomes which may be interpreted as the result of combinations of teacher 
behaviours. Discourse functions refer to only one dimension of teaching analyzed by 
the LTRS and describe the pedagogical function of the oral behaviour rather than 
its linguistic function. A statistical cluster analysis of teachers was derived from 
data for individual teachers using percentage frequencies for all discourse functions 
simultaneously. These data were pertinent to both teacher talk and student talk. 
Four distinct clusters associated with four distinct styles emerged. Three of these 
styles, identified here as H, J, and L, are displayed in Table 1. Figures shown in 
Table 1 represent total percentage frequencies for all teachers in their respective 
clusters. Asterisks in Table 1 highlight those categories which receive comparatively 
greater emphasis than their counterparts in the contrasting style. Table 2 gives a 
relatively detailed definition of each category.! 


The concept of teaching style adheres to the notion that a particular teaching 
style is a relatively stable phenomenon within a cluster of teachers and tends to 
exhibit some features which may be referred to as dominant since they 
quantitatively overshadow the rest. The findings recorded in Table 1 illustrate that 
this dominance is often complemented by another type of preponderance which is 
the direct outcome of comparisons between styles as the quantitative strength of 
the categories in one style is compared with that of their counterparts in another 
style on the horizontal plane. 


Categories in Table 1 have been arranged in order to juxtapose those discourse 
functions which appear, on the basis of previous research (Gayle, 1982b), to be 
associated logically and/or empirically. These groups have been regarded as 
strategies which can be used to facilitate discussion and comparisen of styles as well 
as to suggest explanation of their effects. Six strategies have been identified: Basic 
or Stock Strategy, Language Exposure, Independent Analysis and Use of 
Language (Enterprise), Mechanical Use of Language, Direction, and the Verbal 
Processing strategy. 


The Basic or Stock strategy is comprised of the single discourse function, 
specific information, which is regarded as the “filler” category for any style since it 
serves as the backbone for all classroom interaction in the Intensive Programme.’ 
Its frequency tends to be obviously reduced when other discourse functions are 
more heavily used. 


The term Language Exposure is intended to convey the idea that, with use of 
these categories, students are allowed more extensive experience with the language 
beyond the minimal question/answer paradigm. This strategy covers the categories 
general information, reading, writing, illustration and rephrasal. 


The strategy Independent Analysis and Use of Language describes the 
teacher’s or student’s intense readiness to use the language to the point of being 
willing to initiate a change (digression) in the subject matter in order to prolong the 
discussion. Occurrence or encouragement of this extreme type of language readiness 
is measured by the single category, initiation. The strategy Independent Analysis 
and Use of Language also includes the use of the discourse function, implicit 
correction, which calls on the student to analyze language independently and 
extrapolate the essence of the rule. In summary, the student must be confident 
enough to use language creatively and extensively and to make linguistic inferences 
as a budding entrepreneur would. 
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TABLE 1 


TEACHING STYLES IDENTIFIED FROM A CLUSTER ANALYSIS? 
OF TEACHERS AND BASED ON TOTAL PERCENTAGE FREQUENCIES 
FOR DISCRETE DISCOURSE FUNCTIONS 


Discourse H J H L J L 
Strategy Functions Lateral Balanced Lateral Linear Balanced Linear 
a 


BASIC Specific 
Information 151.30* 135.73 151.30 157.75* 135.73 157.75% 
LANGUAGE Na 6.73 8.37% 6.73 10.41% 8.37 10.41% 
EXPOSURE Infermation 
heading 57.21% 40.32 57.21% 14.60 40.32% 14.60 
Writing 0.00 13.64% 0.00 0.00 13.64% 0.00 
Illustration 0.33 0.57% 6.33 ‘pes Wh 0.57 1.37% 
Rephrasal Toles DAG) ee Ry ieee Meer 19) pleco 
71.48 65.10 71.48 33.60 65.10 33.60 
INDEPENDENT Initiation 0.41% 0.37 0.41% 0.00 0.37% 0.00 
ANALYSIS ks saci ‘ 
& USE OF ee see 223 Oss 5.03 2.23 5.03% 
LANGUAGE pease 6.64 2.60 6.64 5.03 2.60 5.03 
(ENTERPRISE) 
MECHANICAL Complete a és 
a tr. 8.73 vey. ik 8.73 43.54 23037 43.54 
LANGUAGE Partial 
ce 2.79% 2.65 2.79 5.85% 2.65 5.85% 
Repetition 
ne ea 2.05 415% 2.05 9.16% Ral 9.16% 
= 19057 30.11 13.57 58.55 30.11 58.55 
DIRECTION Acceptance Maye lleee 20.38 P25) Aleks 15.64 20.38% 15.64 
Rejection 2.29 4.38% 2.29% e735 4.38% 173 
Directive 11.98% 8.75, 11.98% 3:80 = 8aioe 3.80 
39.39 33.51 39.39 Pa aie ene Naty 
VERBAL Explicit & i 
REACT cee Se: 9.91 8.41 9.91% 7.40 8.41 7.40 
ee ae onees ee 3.46% tese. 2.20% 3.46% 2.20 
Possible Error 
Clarification 1.96 7.62% 1.96% 0.14 7.62% 0.14 
Grammar Clue 0.00 1.89% 0.00 0.59% 1.89% 0.59 
ee eae 2.73 7.51% 73 11.65* 75 11.65* 
(clue) 
Cop 0.16 0.69% O26 0.17% 0.69% 0.17 
(clue) 
Ii 
weit he eis 0.00 0.49% 0.00 0.00 0.49% 0.00 
(clue) 
Rephrasal 
eS 0.27 2.29% needy 1.03% 2.29% 1.03 
Cross-lingual 
ee & 0.41% 0.31 0.41% 0.00 0.31% 0.00 
Translation 0.41 0.57% OR41 0.50% 0.57% 0.50 
7237 33.24 LTRS 23.68 T33624) FRB GS 


Hote. Asterisks highlight those categories in a style which have higher 
frequencies than their counterparts in the comparison style. 


a 
Each group chosen from the cluster analysis for study was comprised 
of three teachers. 


Discourse Functions 


Specific Information 


General Information 


Reading 


Writing 
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Rephrasal 


Initiation 


Implicit Correction 


Complete Repetition 
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Directive 
Explicit Correction 


Indication of 
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Specific Information 
(clue) 


General Information 
(clue) 


Illustration 
(clue) 


Rephrasal 
(clue) 


Cross-lingual Clue 


Translation 
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TABLE 2 


DESCRIPTION OF DISCOURSE FUNCTIONS 


Description 


The use of close-ended questions which elicit the single correct answer. 
Responses which conform to this type of question and therefore tend to be 


stereotypical. 


The use of open-ended questions. Creative use of language including the 
presentation of comments, opinions, arguments, personal experiences or fictional 
statements which have not been rehearsed in the classroom. 


The act of reading either aloud or silently a word, sentence or series of 
sentences in order to practise the skill or to focus attention on the subject 
matter of subsequent interaction. 


The request for or execution of writing during oral interaction. 


Any example of a previous rule or generalization (regarding content or structure). 


Expression of a statement or question in different words without the basic 
meaning being changed and without adding information. This category includes 
a summary of a previous passage or statement. 


Extreme readiness to utilize language freely and extensively as seen when the 
speaker continues to speak, after his response has been given, by voluntarily 


changing the subject matter. 


Substitution of the error with the correct form without drawing attention to 
the nature or location of the error. 


Use or elicitation of verbatim repetition. 


Use of elicitation of repetition of only the essential part of a preceding 
response for reinforcement or confirmation. 


Teacher insistence on the use of the grammatically complete sentence. Emphasis 
on form rather than essential content. 


Positive evaluation (agreement with) the content or form of a previous response. 


Negative evaluation (disagreement with) the content or form of a previous response. 


A command or request for a response which is nonverbal (an action or activity). 


Indicating exactly what was wrong. 


Correction which is purely suggestive and offers no specific help to the student; 
for example, "Est-ce qu'on dit ca?" 


The reason for the correctness/incorrectness of the linguistic form or content 
of the previous response. The clarification is not a clue (i.e., it is given 


after the response). 


Reference to or citation of the grammatical features of the language being learned 
in order to help the student arrive at the correct answer. 


Communication of specific information required by the student to arrive at the 


correct answer. 


Communication of general information which may be used by the student to arrive 
at any acceptable answer. 


Illustrations which enable the student, by induction or analogy, to find an answer. 


Utilization of a rephrasal due to lack of comprehension or hesitation on the part 
of the person who is attempting to respond. 


Reference to the linguistic features of a language other than the one being learned 
to help the student find the correct answer. 


Elicitation or use of translation to develop the skill or to increase facility 


in the second language. 


The ad hoc translation from a language into any other 


to support further interaction or to increase comprehension. 


Note. Fuller explanation of the use of these categories during coding may be found in Gayle (1980a, 1980b). 


Mechanical Use of Language is characterized by a concern for accuracy, 
automaticity, and precision; this refers to the type of precision which induces habit 
formation and which is not necessarily based on a thorough understanding of 
linguistic structure. It covers the categories complete repetition, partial repetition, 
and expansion to a full sentence. Experience in second language classrooms has 
prompted the belief that the combined effect of these categories in the absence of 
high student aptitudes (such as high ability for language analysis [Pimsleur, 1966]) 
may merely be to guarantee automatic responses which cannot necessarily promote 
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transfer of learning to different situations. Research (Gayle, 1982b) has supported 
the view that students high on the aptitude Language Analysis are better facilitated 
in aural comprehension by teaching styles which include emphasis on this strategy 
than are their counterparts low in language analysis. 

The fifth strategy, Direction, alludes to all teacher behaviours which attempt to 
manage students by keeping them in touch with the teacher’s personal wishes, likes, 
and dislikes. These behaviours are additional to the information passed on in, for 
example, corrections. The strategy refers to the categories acceptance, rejection, and 
directive. 

The Verbal Processing strategy’ refers to all categories which demand or give 
explicit explanations or analyses—that is, categories which help the individual to 
monitor what he is saying. It covers the categories explicit correction, indication of 
possible error, clarification, grammar clue, specific information (clue), general 
information (clue), illustration (clue), rephrasal (clue), cross-lingual clue, and 
translation. Use of these categories may refer not only to the formal linguistic 
properties of the previous sentence but also to its meaning. 


The merit of discussion based on these strategies rather than on other strategies 
previously discussed in the literature (e.g., the formal/functional, implicit/explicit, 
etc. [Stern, 1974]) is that (a) the present strategies are not merely ideational, (b) 
the discourse functions which contribute to these strategies emerged during 
empirical classroom observation and were tested throughout the validation of the 
LTRS for precision to avoid overlap, and (c) with the avoidance of overlap, which 
would distort the clarity of the configuration and hinder comparisons, the style 
which emerges is coincident with the total of the discourse functions in their 
allotted proportion (grouped under strategies) to assume a distinguishable 
character and a pattern all its own. Style is therefore an instrument which can be 
measured to explain results in its application to different types of students by 
different teachers. 


The vertical proportions displayed in Table 1 for the teaching styles H, J, and L 
indicate the relatively stable features of each style and their respective 
dominance(s). In all styles the Basic strategy, characterized by closed-ended 
questions and answers, has by far the most outstanding percentage frequency. 
Examination of subtotals in the columns “H” shows that style H is most dominant 
in the Basic strategy and the strategy Language Exposure and least outstanding in 
the strategy Independent Analysis and Use of Language. The three remaining 
intermediate strategies, Mechanical Use of Language, Direction, and Verbal 
Processing, have disparate strengths among them, Mechanical Use having the 
smallest frequency and Direction the largest. Apart from the high frequency for the 
Basic strategy, prominent in all styles, the strongest contributions in style H are 
from the strategies Language Exposure and Direction. Language Exposure has 
been defined as extensive experience with the language and observation in second 
language classrooms suggests that teacher talk is often most spontaneous in the 
context of the strategy Direction. In addition, the strategy Independent Analysis 
and Use of Language, although the weakest numerically in this style, carries a 
frequency higher than it does in any other style. For these reasons, style H appears 
to weigh heavily on a certain lack of inhibition or restriction in the use of language 
and has been assigned the label OPEN (LATERAL) Language. 


In contrast to style H, once the Basic strategy has been accounted for, style L 
shows greatest dominance in the strategy Mechanical Use of Language, least 
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emphasis still being placed on the strategy Independent Analysis and Use of 
Language. The frequency for Mechanical Use of Language in style L is 
significantly higher than it is for any other style. Moreover, although a frequency of 
5.03 is preserved for the strategy Independent Analysis and Use of Language in 
this style, none of this is located in the discourse function, initiation. These facts, 
together with obvious modulations in frequencies for Language Exposure and 
Direction in comparison with style H (Lateral Language) suggest that style L shows 
relatively stronger tendencies towards restricted use of language and is therefore 
described as LINEAR Language. It should be noted that although this concept 
seems to rest heavily on the single strategy Mechanical Use of Language, this 
strategy has a frequency almost twice as high as any other strategy in the style. 


In style J, the most outstanding strategy (excluding the Basic strategy) is 
Language Exposure, the least outstanding is Independent Analysis and Use of 
Language. However, in contrast to style H, the precise numerical proportions show 
less emphasis on Language Exposure, Direction, and Independent Analysis and 
Use of Language and more emphasis on Mechanical Use and Verbal Processing. 
Since style J retains the use of the discourse function, initiation, which is perhaps 
the most lateral of all categories and shows frequencies in style J second only to 
style H, and because style J shows fairly equal proportions on the strategies 
Direction, Verbal Processing, and Mechanical Use (that is, a mixture of strategies 
contributing to both lateral and linear language use), style J has been designated 
BALANCED. 


The fourth style, K (INFORMATION), which emerged from the cluster 
analysis, has more relevance to aptitudes (Gayle, 1982b) and, for convenience, has 
been omitted from Table 1. 


A true comparison of styles cannot be made without looking more closely at 
what the figures in the respective categories disclose on the horizontal plane. When 
styles H (Lateral Language) and J (Balanced) are compared in terms of horizontal 
proportions, it is found that style H is preponderant on the strategies Basic, 
Language Exposure, Independent Analysis and Use of Language, and Direction. 
Predominances in favour of style J on the strategies Mechanical Use of Language 
and Verbal Processing are in excess of ten units. 

In the H-L comparison (see Table 1) it is found that predominant strategies in 
style H (Lateral Language) are Language Exposure, Independent Analysis and 
Use of Language, and Direction. The numerical strength of Language Exposure in 
style H is more than twice that of the same strategy in style L (Linear Language) (a 
difference of almost 40 units). Most of this dominance must be attributed to the 
category, reading. Strategies which are horizontally preponderant in style L (Linear 
Language) are Basic, Mechanical Use of Language, and Verbal Processing. The 
differential in favour of style L is largest for the strategy, Mechanical Use of 
Language (a difference of just over 40 units). The dominance for the most 
outstanding horizontal contrasts between styles H and L, is, therefore, almost 
equally weighted in the two styles. 

In the J-L comparison predominant strategies in style J (Balanced) are 
Language Exposure, Direction, and Verbal Processing. The numerical strength of 
Language Exposure in style J is almost twice that of this strategy in style L and 
most of this dominance may be claimed by the category, reading. The 
preponderance in Language Exposure is much greater than that in the other two 
strategies. Preponderance in style L (Linear Language) is seen in the three 
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strategies Basic, Independent Analysis and Use of Language, and Mechanical Use 
of Language. 

In no instance do the figures for the strategy Independent Analysis and Use of 
Language exceed 6.64. This was expected since the basic methodology in the 
Intensive Programme shows strong tendencies towards the audiolingual approach 
based on the stimulus-response association model. However, as a result of its 
general rarity and low predictability within the Programme, this strategy could be 
expected to make a difference wherever it occurs. 

Elements related to the discourse functions in styles H, J, and L have been 
discussed in numerous works which considered the effects of specific teaching 
techniques or behaviours on learning outcome. For example, the following have 
been respected—the need for meaningful material (Carroll, 1966), reference to and 
practice of rules for syntactic structures (Chomsky, 1957; Jakobovits, 1970; Lakoff, 
1969; Rivers, 1968), the use of the paraphrase, inference questions, contrasts such as 
translation, feedback (Fanselow, 1977), writing (Paulston, 1976), and repetition and 
frequent exposure of basic sounds (Rivers, 1981). In most cases individuals have 
posited a rationale for the effect of these techniques. Rivers, for example, suggests 
that foreign language sounds are like a stream of undifferentiated noise. Students 
are so busy listening for familiar sounds that they may not concentrate on meaning 
and retention. Repetition and frequent exposure to basic sounds and structures are 
therefore important elements in teaching for listening comprehension. However, in 
spite of these and similar postulations regarding the benefits of singular techniques, 
it remained extremely difficult to make definite predictions regarding the effect of 
each treatment (teaching style) in this study owing to their complex and diverse 
character. In order to be consistent with the implications of the concept of teaching 
style, the differential effects of treatments H, J, and L would depend on the 
distinct pattern of strategies and emphases which was peculiar to each. Since 
theory on second language teaching style has yet to be articulated, expectations in 
the form of specific predictions were not entertained. 


The problem of relating teaching styles to attitudes towards second language 
learning was even more tangled. It could be argued that some teaching styles, 
depending on their emphases in the use of discourse functions and strategies, may 
confront the low attitude student with more experience outside the orbit of 
material unique to the French culture. That is, these students may learn to listen 
for reasons other than French. Speculations are always interesting but often lead 
astray. They seem even more futile when complex teaching styles are involved. The 
study was therefore given an exploratory orientation and approached with a 
minimum of general expectations. The most explicit of these was that since 
teaching styles demonstrate different configurations of discourse functions used, 
they would contribute to significant interaction effects with specific attitudes on 
the criterion variable. 


In order to exploit a quasi-experimental design, care was taken to separate the 
true effects of attitudes and teaching styles on aural comprehension from other 
potential sources of difference. Reference to the literature on second language 
learning showed that variables which needed to be measured and controlled because 
of prior claims of their relevance to language acquisition were motivational 
intensity (Gardner & Lambert, 1972), second language aptitudes (Carroll, 1966; 
Pimsleur, 1966) and a general measure of intelligence. 
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Method 


Sample 


The original sample of 14 teachers at the grade 6 level in different boards in 
Ontario volunteered to assist in the study. All teachers participated in the Intensive 
Programme and offered 75-minute lessons each day per week. Students were 
instructed in both Social Studies and French Language Arts. Teachers were 
grouped on the basis of a cluster analysis procedure. Only groups comprised of the 
same number of teachers (groups H, J, K, and L) were retained for further analysis. 
Group K is omitted from the present discussion for reasons previously explained. 
The 118 students who were taught by the nine teachers in groups H, J, and L and 
who were present for all phases of the testing were used in the analyses described in 
the following discussion. 


Instruments 


The Language Teaching Record Scheme (LTRS) (Gayle, 1980a) was used to 
collect data for the identification of second language teaching styles. The LTRS is a 
research instrument constructed specifically for the purpose of identifying teaching 
styles in second language classrooms. Research procedures facilitated by the LTRS 
differ from those adopted in previous observation of the second language classroom 
(e.g., Fanselow, 1977; McEwen, 1976) since the LTRS (a) attempts analysis of 
teaching using categories which are exhaustive yet discrete and (b) simultaneously 
promotes the study of the effects of combinatory associations among these 
categories thus utilizing the composite concept referred to as Style. 


Both the LTRS and the model on which it was based (Gayle, 1978) were 
constructed from extensive empirical evidence and classroom data in a number of 
programmes (inclusive of the Intensive Programme) and boards. The categories of 
the LTRS are therefore considered to be exhaustive for the type of programmes in 
which it was validated. The category system it employs refers to a number of 
dimensions of teaching. The particular dimension of the LTRS (and thus of 
teaching style) explored in this study is the discourse function which has been 
defined as the communicative use or role of the message. The discourse function 
refers only to the pedagogical function of the oral behaviour and not to its 
linguistic function. It therefore specifies teaching techniques used to enhance 
learning during oral communication and includes student verbal behaviours allowed 
or encouraged by the teacher. The 24 categories of discourse function used in this 
study (see Table 2) are not intended to describe the content of the oral 
communication nor the type of visual aids used, aspects which are described in 
other dimensions. 

Coefficients of observer agreement for the dimension of the LTRS known as the 
discourse function were .96 (based on Scott’s 1955 formula) and .88 (based on 
Cohen’s 1960 formula). This is significant not only in relation to the reliability of 
the LTRS but also to its validity. The definition of validity offered by Medley and 
Mitzel (1963) holds that an observation system must provide an accurate record of 
behaviours which actually occurred in such a way that scores are reliable. The 
power of the LTRS to record classroom events faithfully is also reflected in the 
finding (Gayle, 1980b) that among a total of 956 discourse functions selected 
randomly from two classes only eight ambiguities were discovered; that is, on only 
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eight occasions did coders see applicability of more than one category on this 
dimension to the same verbal behaviour in question. Other measures of the 
instrument’s validity include data (Gayle, 1980b) for coefficients of variation across 
the total validation sample with respect to each category. These data reflect known 
emphases in the Intensive Programme and the other programmes covered in the 
validation sample. Perhaps the factor which outweighs all others as an index of the 
validity of the LTRS is the source of the categories used in the instrument. 
Categories were not selected arbitrarily from theory nor from those of other 
observation instruments nor were they conceptualized in abstract. Rather, they 
emerged as a result of direct observation of classroom events in an extensive 
validation sample (using over 50 second language classrooms), thus ensuring the 
relevance of the categories to what actually takes place during teaching. This 
procedure was followed by inter-observer analysis and evaluation of categories in 
terms of the existing literature. The content validity of the LTRS is discussed by 
Gayle (1980b). 

A complete description of the empirical procedures used in developing the 
instrument and a detailed evaluation of its psychometric properties are found in the 
appendix to the document (Gayle, 1980a) and in the report of a longitudinal study 
(Gayle, 1980b). Application of the statistical cluster. analysis technique to 
percentage frequencies for all 24 categories of discourse functions allows the 
identification of groups of teachers who are more homogeneous in their use of 
discourse functions and thus allows the identification of teaching styles. 


Gardner’s attitudinal/motivational battery (Gardner & Lambert, 1972) was used 
to determine student Attitudes towards French Canadians, Attitudes towards 
Learning French, Desire to Learn French, and Motivational Intensity. The 
Pimsleur Language Aptitude Battery (Pimsleur, 1966) was used to determine 
aptitudes for Vocabulary, Language Analysis, Sound Discrimination, and Sound 
Symbol Association. Subscores on the attitude and aptitude batteries used were 
treated as individual scores. Scores for general intelligence were derived from the 
Dominion Group Test of Learning Capacity and measures of the criterion variable, 
auditory comprehension, were taken from the Quebec Ministry of Education Test 
of French as a second language. This test was originally constructed for students in 
the final (sixth) year of elementary school. 


Procedure 


Teachers in styles H, J, and L (see Table 1) had been identified during the first 
term of the school year subsequent to three consecutive random visits by trained 
coders to each of 14 volunteer teachers in the total sample. Coders first transcribed 
alternate five-minute periods of taped classroom interaction for each class in the 
total sample. The LTRS was later applied to determine percentage frequencies for 
categories of discourse functions. Cluster analyses of teachers based on these 
frequencies identified 4 distinct teaching styles including styles H, J, and L. 


Testing of students was not carried out at the beginning of the school year since 
it was necessary for all teachers to be recruited before simultaneous measurement 
of students could begin. At the beginning of the Winter Term each class was visited 
once for the administration of the aural comprehension test (pretest) and Gardner’s 
attitudinal/motivational battery. Tests conducted during three visits to each class 
in June of the same year were aural comprehension (posttest) and measures of 
language aptitude and intelligence. Aptitudes and intelligence were not considered 
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to be sufficiently labile to be significantly affected by prior treatments during the 
study (Keppel, 1973). 


Analyses 


As indicated previously, teaching styles H, J, and L were identified through the 
statistical cluster analysis technique. Data for students were subsequently grouped 
on the basis of their teacher’s teaching style. 


Due to the exploratory nature of this study and the importance of identifying 
relationships which may exist among the populations, the decision was made not to 
apply conventional levels of significance rigidly but to allow a degree of latitude 
with the intention of increasing the probability of Type I as against Type II errors 
in the final outcome. 


Two-way analyses of covariance were carried out to test for interaction effects 
between teaching style and attitudes on aural comprehension. The three pairs of 
teaching styles referred to previously (HJ, HL and JL) were used in turn as the 
first independent factor. In each case, levels of each of the four attitude/motivation 
variables identified as Attitudes towards French Canadians, Attitudes towards 
Learning French, Desire to Learn French, and Motivational Intensity were used in 
turn as the second independent factor. Cutpoints for these affective variables were 
identical with the midpoint of the range for each subsample. For each analysis of 
covariance only those variables which were not being used as an independent factor 
and which had a linear relationship with the criterion =.60 (see Table 3) were 
actually used as covariates. Adjustments were made for unequal cell sizes in the 
analyses of covariance. 


TABLE 3 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
(POSTTEST) FOR EACH OF THREE SUBSAMPLES 
(PAIRS OF TREATMENT GROUPS) 


Variable HJ HL ait: 
Auditory Comprehension (pretest) 0.84% 0.75% 0.72% 
Intelligence 0.03 On27 0.32% 
Aptitudes 
Vocabulary (0), 2? 0.09 0.29% 
Language Analysis 0.07 0.08 0.10 
Sound Discrimination 0.01 0.03 0.26% 
Sound Symbol Association 0.16 0.29% 0.30* 
Attitude/Motivation 
Attitudes towards French Canadians On03 0.08 (Je tak 
Attitudes towards Learning French ORES 0.28% 0.30* 
Desire to Learn French On22% 0.31% Ons 
Motivational Intensity O822% 0.24% 0.20 


eS Da ae ee 


*® p<..05 
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Results and Discussion 


As explained previously, absence of theory on second language teaching styles 
demands present attention to exploratory research rather than the testing of 
specific hypotheses. One general expectation, however, was that teaching styles such 
as styles H and L which offered different emphases in the discourse functions used, 
resulting in distinct behavioural configurations, would interact significantly with 
attitudes on aural comprehension, the criterion variable. 

Only one variable (auditory comprehension pretest) qualified to be used as a 
covariate with the criterion (r=.60) (see Table 3). 

Extremely large numerical differences between means of the various subgroups 
were not anticipated since the treatment covered a period of only six months. 
Differences found were promising and suggest the need for continuing research. 


Three of twelve analyses of covariance produced the expected interactions at the 
.10 level of significance or better (see Table 4). All three interactions were located 
in designs involving the comparison teaching styles H and L. That is, teaching 
styles H and L interacted significantly with each of Attitudes towards French 
Canadians, Attitudes towards Learning French, and Desire to Learn French on 
aural comprehension. When instructed with teaching style H (Lateral Language), 
students with relatively low Attitudes towards French Canadians and low Desire to 
Learn French scored higher on aural comprehension than students with high 
attitudes. The interactions for these designs were disordinal (see Figure 1 and 
Table 5). Unlike these two designs, the design involving Attitudes towards Learning 
French did not show a disordinal interaction; rather, when taught by style H 
students with relatively low Attitudes towards Learning French did not score quite 
as high as the high attitude students although they scored appreciably higher than 
the low attitude students did when taught by style L (Linear Language) (see Figure 
1 and Table 5). 


Three significant (0<.05) main effects were also found. Students with high 
Attitudes towards Learning French scored consistently higher than low attitude 
students on aural comprehension in the HL and JL designs. When the factor Desire 
to Learn French was examined in the JL subgroup, a significant main effect was 
found for teaching style with style J (Balanced) students scoring higher than style 
L (Linear Language) students, irrespective of the intensity of their desire to learn 
the language (see Tables 4 and 5). 


Explanation of the tendency for low attitude students to score higher on aural 
comprehension when taught by teachers in style H (Lateral Language) than when 
taught by teachers in style L (Linear Language) and, at times, to score even higher 
than the high attitude students taught by style H, may be offered by the 
speculation that these students experience style H as an attractive treatment. The 
possibility exists that the low attitude student’s interest is awakened or bolstered 
by the teacher’s relatively greater personal attention to students in style H as may 
be illustrated in the emphasis placed on a number of strategies. Perhaps students 
enjoy being called on to read (the strategy Language Exposure), to be “on stage.” 
Perhaps they welcome frequent directions and appraisals given by the teacher (the 
strategy Direction). Perhaps they are motivated by the opportunity to take the 
initiative during the interaction (the strategy Independent Analysis and Use of 
Language). The intense personalized treatment afforded by style H may therefore 
stimulate students’ interest in the spoken word, since they have been inspired to 
put in their penny’s worth as some would say, or to bid for “air time.” This would 
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culminate in higher scores on aural comprehension for low attitude students in 
spite of their negative attitude. In contrast, style L (Linear Language) would 
probably engulf students in impersonal choral repetition and drill work. Listening 
to what is being said would have little pay-off for low attitude students in this 
latter case. 
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Figure 1. Interactions between teaching style and 
attitudes on aural comprehension. 


A number of possible alternative explanations exist for the higher scores on 
aural comprehension acquired by low attitude students exposed to style H. The 
following conjectures may be made: 

(a) teaching style affected the second independent variable (attitude) during the 
actual treatment period. The potential effect of treatment on the second 
independent variable is discussed in the literature on the aptitude/treatment 
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interaction (ATI) model (Hunt, 1971; Cronbach & Snow, 1977) and the actual effect 
of treatment on attitudes is reported in the general research on classroom 
interaction analysis (Amidon & Flanders 1963; La Shier, 1965; Moskowitz, 1970). 
Since attitudes are known to have a positive relationship with achievement in the 
second language (e.g., Burstall, 1975), the effect of teaching style on attitude in this 
study would have had to occur in the form of a reversal of attitudes (e.g., the low 
became high and the high became low) in order to have generated the performance 
scores seen in Figure 1. If this alternative conjecture is accepted, the differential 
effect of teaching style H is even more apparent than in the first interpretation of 
the results since style H would be capable of changing attitudes radically. 


TABLE 4 


TWO-WAY ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE 
ON AUDITORY COMPREHENSION SCORES 


Source af MS PF 
Teaching Styles H, L 1 32.64 ls Zits) 
Attitudes towards French Canadians il Pcs ihe abs: 
TA 1 92.03 Bi tye 
Covariate (auditory comp. pretest) 1 IVT Sho LE, 96.71 
Error 75 18.34 
Teaching Styles H, L il 15.66 0.90 
Attitudes towards Learning French a 93.19 Se 
TA ik 86.47 Bs Sieve 
Covariate (auditory comp. pretest) 1 1306.69 PD5 20: 
Error HS Uh Sy) 

Teaching Styles H,L 1 HES SIS eS 
Desire to Learn French il 38.66 Zee 
TA it 70.28 Shatevee 
Covariate (auditory comp. pretest) a 1818.69 99.32 
Error 7) Jo Sul 

Teaching Styles J, L 1 Sheig Zk Shy Si) 
Attitudes towards Learning French i iS '7/ @)l otha 
TA 1 Do.99 B25 
Covariate (auditory comp. pretest) iL 1180.24 66.88 
Error 76 L765 

Teaching Styles J, L i 90.54 eG Ole 
Desire to Learn French il S06 Pies TPA 
TA ab 56.47 3.00 
Covariate (auditory comp. pretest) 1 77423; 94.11 
Error 76 18.85 


Significant at .10 level 
= Significant at .05 level or better 


(b) the presence of French Canadian teachers in the H group facilitated positive 
changes in Attitudes towards French Canadians and Desire to Learn French. If this 
view is being taken, it is pointed out that style L was also comprised exclusively of 
French Canadian teachers but their presence did not result in the same student 
performance. It can therefore be safely assumed that performance in style H was 
not brought about by teachers per se but by the style. 
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TABLE 5 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR SUBGROUPS 
IN ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE 


Teaching Adjusted 
Styles Subgroups N Means SD 
18h 1b H, Low Att. towards French Canadians ala Lites 5 Aly) 6.86 
H, High Att. towards French Canadians 19 46.94 6.16 
L, Low Att. towards French Canadians af 44.42 7.04 
L, High Att. towards French Canadians 32 47.82 6.14 
Hy H, Low Att. towards Learning French 16 A woe, Os BY) 
H, High Att. towards Learning French 20 47.41 6.40 
L, Low Att. towards Learning French ans 44.10 8.08 
L, High Att. towards Learning French 29 48.60 ole a 
lel de H, Low Desire to Learn French 20 47.82 6.83 
H, High Desire to Learn French 16 47.28 SM 
L, Low Desire to Learm French 15) 44.62 6.74 
L, High Desire to Learn French 29 48.03 6.37 
els J, Low Att. towards Learning French 5) — 47.50 By. 2.0) 
J, High Att. towards Learning French (op) 48.64 6.61 
L, Low Att. towards Learning French US 43.84 8.08 
L, High Att. towards Learning French 29 48.47 Sha Sy 
sit J, Low Desire to Learn French 19 48.54 6.67 
J, High Desire to Learn French 18 48.43 6.11 
L, Low Desire to Learn French 15 44.41 6.74 
L, High Desire to Learn French 29 47.78 6.37 


(c) the view that low attitude students may be responding to the teacher’s 
personality rather than the specific teaching style creates another problem in 
interpretation of the present results. It is easy to see, however, that teaching style, 
as defined in this work, is itself a significant part of the teacher’s personality, as 
style reflects basic dispositions towards democratic versus authoritarian attitudes or 
even priorities for linguistic perfectionism versus contextual inquisitiveness. 


It should be noted that high attitude students taught with style H are always 
somewhat weaker in aural comprehension than high attitude students taught with 
style L. It is possible that style H is not an incentive for these students. It is equally 
possible that high attitude students in treatment L (Linear Language) are subject 
to the illusion, created by the strategy Mechanical Use of Language in this style, 
that they are actually learning how to function in the second language. 


It appears, therefore, that while the actual mechanics of the processes which 
occurred singly or together could only be identified with more complex research, 
the present research design was sufficiently controlled by the comparison effect to 
disallow differences in language performance for low versus high attitude students 
other than those differences which radiated substantially or initially from the styles 
themselves. 

The present data suggest that teaching styles may be capable of breaking the 
hold of a negative attitude by changing behaviours. Alternatively, they may entirely 
remodel attitudes. A delicate difference separates the two processes. The important 
issue is that different styles do produce dissimilar results for specific types of 
students. 
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The apparent compatibility between teaching style H and low attitude is not 
necessarily to be expected for all age groups. Allen and Corder (1974) express the 
view that the problems of advanced language learners are qualitatively different 
from those of younger learners. The present writer believes, for example, that it is 
entirely possible that as individuals grow older, low attitude students in both styles 
H and L could demonstrate a greater tolerance for the strategies of each style 
without attitudes to French or to French Canadians changing significantly. 
Conversely, high attitude students could develop a dislike for automatic drill as 
they grow older. 

The fact that only three of twelve analyses of covariance produced the expected 
interactions at the .10 level of significance or better and that all these interactions 
related to the HL comparison suggests that, for this age group at least, this 
particular contrast (Lateral versus Linear Language) is more sensitive to the 
presence of specific attitudes than other comparisons studied between teaching 
styles. Further, the consistency noticed with respect to the effect of teaching styles 
HL on students and their performance is additional evidence of the validity of the 
LTRS. This view is supported by Rosenshine and Furst (1973) who state that the 
ultimate test of the validity of an observation instrument rests on whether or not it 
specifies treatment types which are related to differential student performance. 


The main effect on aural comprehension in favour of high positive Attitudes 
towards Learning French for the HL and JL samples is not particularly surprising 
in view of previous research (e.g., Gardner & Lambert, 1972) establishing a 
relationship between attitudes and second language acquisition. A more revealing 
result was the main effect found for teaching style in the design which used the JL 
styles and Desire to Learn French as the independent factors. 


The effectiveness of teaching style J (Balanced) for aural comprehension 
irrespective of the strength of the students’ Desire to Learn French is reminiscent of 
the main effect found on aural comprehension in favour of style J (Gayle, 1982b) 
when styles JL and Aptitude in Sound Symbol Association were the independent 
factors. Since style J, of the three styles under discussion, has the most equable 
distribution of frequencies for strategies which are dominant in both Lateral and 
Linear styles, it could reasonably be expected to produce better results than style L 
on aural comprehension for all types of students. 


These interpretations of the findings in the HL and JL comparisons would be 
grossly inadequate, however, unless it were added that the effect of any style must 
be understood in terms of the total configuration of discourse functions within it as 
well as its particular pattern of dominance over another style. For example, style J 
(Balanced), when compared with L (Linear Language), represents relatively greater 
exploitation of the categories ‘reading,’ ‘writing,’ and ‘initiation’ as well as most or 
all of the categories on the strategies Verbal Processing and Direction. This unique 
composition may be regarded as an effective instrument for strengthening aural 
comprehension. 


In spite of the fact that style J is relatively more balanced and gave rise to a 
main effect in the JL designs, it did not produce a main effect in the HJ 
comparison. This is probably because the internal pattern of dominance for styles 
H and J is too similar. It is also worthy of note that the pattern of horizontal 
predominance for J in the HJ pair is somewhat different from the pattern for J in 
the JL pair. 
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This study has supported the view that teaching styles are educational 
phenomena to be reckoned with not only in the broader educational setting, but 
also in the narrower second language context. Second Language Teaching Styles, 
even within the same programme, have been found to make a difference. However, 
the influence of teaching style does not necessarily stretch across the board. It 
appears that often the relationship between teaching style and aural comprehension 
becomes significant when students with special characteristics are considered. 
Perhaps this is fortunate. Results of this nature do not encourage hasty and 
erroneous remarks regarding the supposed inherent merit of a particular teaching 
style over all others. What these results do is to quietly suggest that teaching styles 
may be sufficiently potent to enhance a good attitude making it even more 
powerful, or to reduce the already meagre effect of a low attitude to a negative 
quantity, or to counteract the expected effects of high and low attitudes leading to 
surprising returns. 


It is believed that more than one of these processes may have been implicated in 
the differential results of this study. However, the reader who wishes to put the 
information regarding teaching styles under the magnifying glass should do so at 
the angle which brings the figures under review as a composite whole rather than as 
a fragmented and disjointed spectacle. In keeping with this principle, it is intended 
to extend, in the near future, the panorama and to look simultaneously at other 
dimensions of teaching, including the potency of interactivity among components in 
a style. 

When the question of Style is discussed as an integrated composite the 
uniqueness of teachers as Artists becomes apparent. There is now room for 
creativity and their contribution to the learning process is etched in bolder outline, 
making them distinguishable above fellows of the same School who use the same 
brush, the same colours, and the same palette. It is not surprising that the 
dominant theme in a Teaching Style can be portrayed and can be identified with 
student production. Nor should it be surprising that, whereas the mortal may be 
unable to “dip his brush in dyes of heaven” as Scott says in his Marmion, yet there 
are fetching pastel shades and alluring tones available to the teacher which can be 
interspersed to catch the imagination of the student. The subject, therefore, of 
Styles defies complete orthodoxy. Teachers must first analyze their own style to 
find what it really achieves, must find the style best suited for their gifts, and must 
alter it if necessary so that Style may be the effective tool it can be in making or 
breaking attitudes. 


Notes 
il) It is to be understood that the two Rs (reading and writing) have necessarily to be recognized and included in discourse 
functions where they are interspersed with oral interaction. 
2 All teachers in the present study were taken from this Programme. The Intensive Programme in French as a second 


language is organized to accommodate both Language Arts and Social Studies. This allows increased opportunity for the 
actual use of the second language which is the sole medium of communication during classroom interaction. 


3. The Verbal Processing strategy differs from the Formal strategy (Stern, 1974) since it not only helps students study the 
language and monitor their use of the linguistic properties of the sentence, but it may also induce reflection on the content of 
what is being said. 


This research was funded by the Faculty of Education, University of Ottawa. 
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WISC-R Subtest Patterning of Below Average, 
Average, and Above Average IQ Children: 
A Meta-Analysis 


Research on WISC-R subtest performance patterns of both retarded and above 
average IQ children has revealed a number of distinct differences. Retarded children 
perform relatively better on the Performance Scale subtests than on the Verbal Scale 
subtests while above average IQ children demonstrate a greater facility for Verbal 
over Performance Scale subtests. Although the research with exceptional groups 
appears well substantiated, few, if any, studies directly compare WISC-R profiles of 
exceptional children with those of normal children of average ability. 


This study used meta-analytical procedures to compare WISC-R subtest performance 
patterns of 29 samples of retarded, average, and above average IQ children drawn 
from the recent research literature. The analysis resulted in three distinct WISC-R 
subtest profiles for the three groups. The retarded and above average children 
performed in line with previous research findings while normal children revealed a 
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subtest score pattern reflecting aspects of both retarded and above average IQ 
children. 

The study demonstrated that WISC-R subtest performance patterns are strongly 
related to overall intellectual level. The comparative performance of children across 
the individual WISC-R subtests and across subtest clusterings and factor groupings 
appears to change as a function of Full Scale IQ. 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children- Revised (WISC-R) is presently 
the most popular psychometric instrument for the assessment of intellectual ability 
in individual children—both normal and retarded (Kaufman, 1980; Quattrocchi & 
Sherrets, 1980). Although the WISC-R standardization sample (Wechsler, 1974) 
was limited to “normal” children only and included no institutionalized or severely 
disturbed children, a number of studies have shown the reliabilities and stability of 
the three WISC-R Scales and most WISC-R subtest scores to be satisfactory for use 
with mildly and moderately retarded children (Covin, 1977; Lutey, 1977; Sattler, 
1982; Vance, Gaynor & Coleman, 1977). Research has also shown the WISC-R to 
have essentially the same factor structure for retarded children (Van Hagen & 
Kaufman, 1975; Schooler, Beebe & Koepke, 1978) as for normal (Kaufman, 1975, 
1980; Wallbrown, Blaha, Wallbrown & Engin, 1975) and gifted children (Karnes & 
Brown, 1980), thus supporting the notion of a relatively invariant structure of 
intelligence for school-age children regardless of their overall level of intellectual 
ability. Further, this WISC-R factor structure has been shown to be relatively 
stable across sex, socioeconomic status, age, and clinical diagnoses (Kaufman, 
1979a, 1979b, 1980, 1981; Lutey, 1977; Quattrocchi & Sherrets, 1980; Sattler, 1982). 
At a practical level, such findings suggest that children from a broad range of 
educational and socioeconomic backgrounds, demonstrating a wide variety of 
academic and interpersonal behaviors, perceive the stimulus materials and tasks of 
the WISC-R in a similar fashion (Schooler et al., 1978). 


However, this is not to say that there are absolutely no differences in the 
WISC-R performance of such exceptional groups as the mentally retarded or the 
gifted when compared to “normal” groups. Regardless of the similarity of the 
WISC-R factor structure across different groups of children, there is ample 
evidence that various exceptional groups do demonstrate differing patterns of 
performance (high vs. low scores) across the individual subtests of the WISC-R, and 
such characteristic patterns of subtest performance are viewed by many researchers 
as indicative of specific mental operations or brain-behavior relationships 
(Kaufman, 1980; Sattler, 1982). Thus, in spite of the fact that the WISC-R was 
designed solely as a measure of general intelligence (Wechsler, 1974), researchers 
have spent much time and energy searching for subtest performance profiles 
characteristic of specific clinical categories such as: the mentally retarded (e.g., 
Kaufman & Van Hagen, 1977; Naglieri, 1980; Vance, Hankins, Wallbrown, Engin & 
McGee, 1978), the learning disabled (e.g., Anderson, Kaufman & Kaufman, 1976; 
Moore & Wielen, 1981; Vance, Gaynor & Coleman, 1976), the emotionally disturbed 
(e.g., Dean, 1977, 1978; Hamm & Evans, 1978; Morris, Evans & Pearson, 1978), the 
delinquent (e.g., Hays & Solway, 1977; Hays, Solway & Schreiner, 1978; Ollendick, 
1979), the intellectually superior (e.g., Karnes & Brown, 1980; Schiff, Kaufman & 
Kaufman, 1981; Wheaton & Vandergriff, 1978), and the neurologically impaired 
(e.g., Kunce & McMahon, 1979; Simensen & Sutherland, 1974; Swerdlik & Wilson, 
1979; Tew, 1977) and, over the years, much interest has been generated in 
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applications of the WISC-R as a diagnostic aid for the classification of exceptional 
children (Kaufman, 1979a; Mueller, Mancini & Short, 1983; Quattrocchi & Sherrets, 
1980; Vance & Singer, 1979). The results of such studies have been less than totally 
consistent (Dudley-Marling & Kaufman, 1981; Lutey, 1977; Sattler, 1982) and some 
controversy has arisen in regard to the validity of the WISC-R profile analysis 
approach to the classification of individuals (Berk, 1983; Gutkin, 1979; Hale & 
Saxe, 1983; Hirshoren & Kavale, 1976; Miller, 1980; Miller & Walker, 1981; 
Ryckman, 1981). This inconsistency largely exists because, although researchers 
have noted statistically significant WISC-R profiles that appear characteristic of 
certain exceptional groups, they have failed to demonstrate these profiles to be 
distinctive enough to differentiate between exceptional and normal children (Hale 
& Saxe, 1983). Researchers, such as Berk (1983), further argue that the application 
of evidence for characteristic group-profiles to the individual child is both 
problematic and fraught with sources of error. However, other researchers continue 
to see potential in further research within this area, arguing that a better 
understanding of the processes underlying differential performance on the WISC-R 
subtests may lead to more comprehensive understanding of the specific problems, 
strengths and weaknesses of various exceptional groups (Kaufman, 1979a, 1980, 
1981; Sattler, 1982). ; 

In regard to the mentally retarded, the literature suggests uneven patterns of 
performance on tests of intelligence when compared to children of average intellect. 
Early studies of the WISC performance of retarded children noted that Vocabulary, 
Arithmetic, and Information were consistently among the lowest subtest scores for 
these children, whereas Object Assembly and Picture Completion were typically 
highest (Baumeister, 1964; Silverstein, 1968; Thompson & Finley, 1962). More 
recent studies using the WISC-R (Kaufman & Van Hagen, 1977; Naglieri, 1980; 
Vance et al., 1978), while not in total agreement on the relative rankings of all the 
WISC-R subtests, have generally found a pattern similar to that reported for 
retarded children on the WISC. Kaufman and Van Hagen (1977) found three 
Performance Scale subtests—Picture Completion, Object Assembly, and Block 
Design—to be easiest for the children in their sample; with Vocabulary and 
Arithmetic the most difficult. Naglieri (1980) also found Object Assembly to be 
easiest and Arithmetic to be the most difficult for his retarded sample. Similarly, 
Lutey (1977), reporting the WISC-R subtest consensus ranking across 7 groups of 
retarded children, found Object Assembly and Picture Completion to be the highest 
subtest scores in 6 of the groups and Vocabulary and Information to be the lowest 
scores in 4 and 5 groups, respectively. On the other hand, Vance and his colleagues 
(1978) reported Picture Completion and Object Assembly to be the second and 
third easiest, respectively, and Information to be the most difficult subtest for their 
sample. Thus, ignoring some inconsistency in the exact ordering of WISC-R 
subtests from one sample of retarded children to another, it does appear that 
retarded children as a group generally do less well on the Verbal Scale subtests 
than on the Performance Scale subtests (Lutey, 1977; Vance et al., 1978). 

A number of researchers (e.g., Clarizio & Bernard, 1981; Henry & Wittman, 
1981; Smith, Coleman, Dokecki & Davis, 1977a, 1977b; Webster & Lafayette, 1980) 
have also attempted to determine whether mentally handicapped children show 
characteristic WISC-R performance patterns when subtests are grouped according 
to Bannatyne’s (1974) recategorization system. Such studies have generally found 
retarded children to score highest on the Spatial cluster (Object Assembly, Block 
Design, Picture Completion) and lowest on the Acquired Knowledge cluster 
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(Information, Arithmetic, Similarities). There has been less consistency regarding 
the rank ordering of the Conceptual (Similarities, Vocabulary, Comprehension) and 
the Sequential (Arithmetic, Digit Span, Coding) clusters. 


In contrast to the WISC-R pattern demonstrated by the retarded, the results of 
studies with children of above average intelligence (Karnes & Brown, 1980; Schiff et 
al, 1981; Thompson & Finley, 1962; Wheaton & Vandergriff, 1978) suggest that 
bright children tend to perform best on the Verbal Scale subtests and less well on 
the Performance Scale subtests—a pattern almost completely opposite that shown 
by their retarded counterparts. Again, the exact rank-ordering of the subtests varies 
from sample to sample but, clearly, the intellectually above average show relative 
strength on the Verbal Scale subtests that together define Kaufman’s (1975) Verbal 
Comprehension factor—Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, and Comprehension. 
Similarly, Schiff, Kaufman and Kaufman (1981) reported that gifted learning 
disabled students scored highest on Bannatyne’s Conceptual cluster and lowest on 
Sequential. The only point of similarity between the WISC-R subtest patterns of 
the retarded and the intellectually superior is that both groups seem to find the 
Arithmetic subtest to be relatively difficult. 


The differences in the apparent patterning of WISC-R subtest scores in these 
two groups has been explained in various ways. Silverstein (1968) suggested that 
these differences may be due to the relatively concrete thinking patterns associated 
with mental retardation, whereas Alper (1967) suggested that retarded children 
may do more poorly on the Verbal subtests because of inadequate language skills 
and schooling experiences. Relatively poorer performance on the WISC-R 
Performance subtests by the intellectually bright may be explained by Kaufman’s 
(1979c) finding that speed of performance becomes an increasingly important factor 
for high scores on many of the Performance subtests as children become older or for 
younger gifted children. At most age levels, superior scale scores on Block Design, 
Object Assembly, Picture Arrangement, and Coding can only be obtained by 
receiving some of the bonus points available for rapid test performance. 


Although it appears that retarded children demonstrate a different pattern of 
WISC-R performance than do the intellectually superior, it is not yet clear how the 
patterns of the retarded and superior differ from that shown by normal children of 
average ability. Kaufman (1976c) presented data showing that the normal 
population demonstrates a surprising amount of subtest scatter on the WISC-R. 
Apparently, it is not particularly unusual for as many as four WISC-R subtests to 
significantly vary from the mean scaled score (based on 12 subtests) of a child in 
the normal population (Kaufman, 1976a). Since normal children do _ not 
demonstrate a completely flat WISC-R profile, the question remaining is whether 
or not there is a characteristic pattern of subtest performance for these children 
and whether such a pattern more closely resembles the pattern of retarded children 
or superior children. Another question to be answered is how WISC-R subtest 
rankings change with increasing general intelligence—from retarded to average to 
superior. 

The present study uses meta-analytical procedures (Glass, 1976) to examine the 
WISC-R subtest performance patterns of 29 samples of below average, average, and 
above average IQ children drawn from the research literature on the WISC-R to 
determine whether there exist reliable subtest performance profiles characteristic of 
different levels of intellectual ability. Meta-analysis refers to the analysis of 
analyses or, in other words, to the statistical analysis of a large collection of results 
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from individual studies for the purpose of integrating findings. By comparing and 
contrasting a number of samples representing different intellectual classifications, 
the degree to which profiles uniquely and consistently differ, as well as the 
similarities among subgroups, may be ascertained. 


TABLE 1 


SOURCE AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 29 SAMPLES 
SELECTED FOR META-ANALYSIS 


Fa ck a I a ee eee ee 
N  ————————————————————————————————————— 


Mean Sample 
Sample and Source Suid $ize Description 
1 Henry & Wittman (1981) 63 40 EMH, mixed race and sex 
2 Schooler et al.(1978) 69 27 EMH, mixed race & sex 
3 Clarizio & Bernard (1981) 69 141 EMH, mixed race & sex 
4 Rowe (1977) 60 44 EMH, Australian, mixed sex 
5. Gironda (1977) 64 20 EMH, mixed race & sex 
6 Vance et als (1978) 62 238 EMH, mixed race & sex 
7) Catrom & Catron -{ 19774 60° 29 EMH, mixed race & sex 
8 Kaufman & Van Hagen (1977) 51 80 EMH, mixed race & sex 
9 Vance (1979) 63 126 EMH, wtd. mean of males & 
females, mixed race 
10 Nagle & Lazarus (1979) 63 30 EMH, 16 yrs. old, mixed 
race & sex 
11 Mueller (note 2) 62 20 EMH, mixed race & sex 
127 Morris, et alalvi9ebo9 63 78 EMH, mixed race & sex 
bei FRaviiv. ete oe lnie 198i1) 101 60 Normals, Isreali boys 
14 Hale & Landino (1981) NA 34 Unimpaired clinic., mixed 
race, males only 
15 Pristo (1978) 98 40 Normals, mixed race & sex 
16 Schwarting (1976) 106 58 Normals, mixed race & sex 
17 Stokes et al. (1978) 107 59 Normals, gr.6, mixed race 
& sex 
18 Schooler et al. (1978) 92 269 Unimpaired clinic., mixed 
race & sex 
19 Clarizio & Bernard (1981) 93 294 Unimpaired clinic., mixed 
race & sex 
20 Peters (1976) 107 300 Normals, Canadian, wtd. 
mean of 3 groups, mixed sex 
21 Sandoval (1982) NA soe Normals, Caucasian, mixed sex 
22 Gutkin & Reynolds (1981) NA 1868 Normals, Caucasian, mixed sex 
23 Resnick (1977) 97 76 Normals, mixed race & sex 
24 Wersh & Briere (1981) 116 91 "Normal", Canadian, mixed sex 
25 Mueller (note 2) 124 28  Unimpaired high IQ clinic., 
Caucasian, mixed sex 
26° *SCHTET. ev aleaevlos w t23 30 Gifted LD, mixed race & sex 
27 Wheaton & Vandergriff(1978) 140 26 Gifted, mixed race & sex 
28 Karnes & Brown (1981) 126 946 Gifted, mixed race & sex 
29 Henry & Wittman (1981) 130 40 Gifted, mixed race & sex 
Method 


Standard literature search procedures were utilized to locate research studies in 
which the WISC-R was administered to samples of children designated as either 
subnormal or mentally retarded, or average or normal or unimpaired, or above 
average or superior or gifted. Samples of children described as being predominantly 
brain-damaged, emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, or of ethnic minorities 
were excluded from analysis. The one exception, the Schiff et al. (1981) sample of 
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gifted learning disabled children, was included because of the dearth of “normal” 
gifted samples in the research literature. Subsamples of children designated as 
unimpaired or nonhandicapped drawn from larger clinic-referred samples were also 
accepted for inclusion within the present analysis. All selected samples were 
required to have a sample-mean FSIQ below 70, between 90 and 109, or above 115. 
A total of 12 below average, 11 average, and 6 above average IQ samples comprising 
a total of 5574 children were found suitable for use in this study. These 29 samples 
are referenced within Table 1. 

For each of the 29 selected samples, the sample-mean scaled scores for each of 
the 10 regular WISC-R subtests (Digit Span & Mazes excluded) were used as the 
data-base (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 


RAW SCALED SCORE DATA FOR THE 29 SAMPLES ANALYZED 


Verbal Tests Performance Tests 


Sample Inf. Sim. Arie OGuee Come PsGe « Pah te Bs Di ete A eeoce 


1 4.0 4.6 4.0 4.6 Dre 6.2 See 4.2 Sit 4.4 
se. 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.7 5.4 6.9 Diath 5.4 6.4 Died 
3 4.7 4.7 4.9 4.4 Siege) Da sus ald Orie =p ih 
4 4.0 Sire ors Se) 4.8 BT oe pare 5.4 3.4 
5 Ziel 4.0 Baal 4.6 4.9 Die Bsa 4.2 655 4.7 
6 Sa0 36 4.8 4.0 Ora 5.4 4.0 4.2 aie) 4.3 
fh ne SINE. 3.8 Chale: DB G She 4.3 3.8 Seal) 4.3 
8 2.8 3m Qieal 220) nO Boe 2s oe Shc 226 
9 3.6 36 4.9 oy S142 D0 4.0 4.3 4.9 4.3 
10 Bice) 4.3 4.1 7 heres) SAS, 2.6 De 4.9 645 She 
14 Se: Sapl Sal B..13 4.0 629 ots iste Sie) Sik) 
12 32.5 eS) Dig 4.1 ate Boo SAL 4,2 Ox Das 
13 o79 Seommetvece 10.08 10nd iO t= 103 ONO ee 
14 Sirs) 8:6 Bie S73 Oeil Pete Oi weet Ona: as) 
iS SO 9.6 9.8 Cae 8.4. 10.0) 930.4 9.5» tais6 8.6 
16 LOA OM OELOm et tso Tick  T0.0° We2” Wed) itso 10 
17 OCs iA oe dinis 1089" Adi OA ets) TIS 2 ries: © TORS 
18 Bind 8.2 See 8.6 Si 9.8 Ie) ai 0 at) Bae 
19 a. Shs Oe Bich Sat See) oe Seu 36 8.0 
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The analysis of the scaled score data proceeded through a number of discrete steps. 
First, the set of 29 by 10 scaled scores was subjected to K-means clustering by way 
of the BMDPKM program (Dixon, 1981). The PKM procedure partitions a set of n 
cases or samples, each consisting of k variable scores, into clusters. At the 
completion of the procedure each sample belongs to the cluster whose center is 
closest to the sample. The Euclidean distance (D’) (Cronbach & Gleser, 1953) is 
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used to measure the distance between the sample and the center of each cluster. 
The PKM procedure begins with all the samples in one cluster and splits one 
cluster into two clusters at each step. Clustering continues until a user-specified 
number of clusters is reached, at which point, samples are iteratively reallocated 
into the cluster whose center is closest. Analysis was performed for 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6- 
cluster solutions. The solution resulting in the smallest number of clusters 
(minimum n=2 samples) of maximum homogeneity while simultaneously 
maximizing the average distance between clusters was accepted as optimal. 


Groups of samples formed empirically by the clustering procedure were then 
subjected to a One-Way Multivariate Analysis of Variance (MANOVA) procedure 
(see Finn, 1974; Morrison, 1967). The program used (Hunka, 1980) carries out a 
one-way MANOVA on n groups by k dependent variables and permits the user to 
input contrast matrices for special contrasts and/or form linear combinations of 
dependent variables. Confidence intervals for each pair of group differences on each 
variable mean (including user-created variables made up of linear combinations of 
input variables) are calculated. Tests include Rao’s approximate F and Heck’s test. 
Main effects tests include a Helmert contrast matrix which is evaluated row by row. 
The MANOVA test for the equality of the vector of the variable means was 
followed by the production of simultaneous 95% confidence intervals for pairwise 
comparisons on each variable. A MANOVA main effects test of the parallelism of 
the profile line-segments across groups was permitted by the creation of 9 linear 
combinations of variables for each of the three groups. Each combination consisted 
of variable k minus variable k+1 (e.g., Information-Similarities, Similarities- 
Arithmetic, Arithmetic-Vocabulary, etc.). Each combination was tested for equality 
across groups and simultaneous confidence intervals contrasting pairs of groups on 
each profile line-segment at alpha .05 were output. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the source and description of the 29 samples selected for the 
present meta-analysis. As may be seen, the sample-mean FSIQs range from a low of 
51 to a high of 140 and the selected samples represent a fairly heterogeneous mix of 
children through this range of IQ scores. 


Table 3 presents the results of the K-means clustering procedure for 2, 3, 4, and 
5-cluster solutions. An examination of the triangular matrices of sample-mean 
Euclidean distances (D’*) within clusters versus the mean Euclidean distances 
between clusters across the presented clustering solutions suggests the 3-cluster 
solution to be the most optimal. The 5-cluster solution adds little to increased 
homogeneity of the clusters formed and has the disadvantage of creating a separate 
cluster consisting of only one sample, while the 2-cluster solution demonstrates 
inadequate relative homogeneity for the first cluster. The 4-cluster solution does 
appear to increase cluster homogeneity to some extent over the 3-cluster solution, 
but there is relatively poor separation between the second and third clusters. 
However, the 4-cluster solution may also be considered adequate. 


Basically, the 3-cluster solution groups all 12 of the below average IQ samples 
into one cluster, all 11 of the average IQ samples into another, and all 6 of the 
above average IQ samples into a third cluster on the basis of similarity between 
sample WISC-R subtest profiles. The 4-cluster solution maintains the same below 
average and above average groupings of samples but splits the average IQ samples 
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into two separate groups: a lower average group and a higher average group. The 
subtest means, grand mean of the subtests, and standard deviation of the subtest 
means for each of the sample-groups defined by the 3- and 4-cluster solutions are 
presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 3 


CLUSTERING DATA FOR TWO, THREE, FOUR 
AND FIVE-CLUSTER SOLUTIONS 


Mean Distances in 
Standard Units 


Between and Range of 
Samp les Within Clusters Distances 
in Cluster from Cluster 

Cluster Cluster Composition | Z 3 4 5 Center 
1 i 11B+6C 1,44. oe= we oe nie 303 249 
2 12 12k Sogn od =e a oS ooo te 54 
| 6 o19) TO ee as = == so4= 1,61 
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2 6 6B 2 ERR 364 om oie ome .31-0.48 
é 5 5B Sua! MingeOe eee eee re .42-0.65 
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Notes: 1. A = below average samples, B = average samples, and C = above 
average samples. 


2. Euclidean distances given are based on input data standardiz- 
ed by subtracting each sample’s 10 subtest scores by that 
variable’s grand mean over the 29 samples and dividing by 
the standard deviation of that variable across samples. 


The group subtest profiles of the three sample-groups defined by the 3-cluster 
solution and of the four sample-groups defined by the 4-cluster solution were 
subjected to analysis using the MANOVA procedure described in the previous 
section. There was a significant multivariate main effect for profile elevation, 
F(20,34) =15.9; p<.01, when the profiles of the groups defined by the 3-cluster 
solution were tested simultaneously. Examination of the associated 95% confidence 
interval for each variable for each pair of group differences (see Table 5) reveals 
that the below average IQ (BA) group profile differs in level from both the average 
(A) and above average (AA) group profiles on all 10 WISC-R subtests. The A group 
profile, on the other hand, differs from the AA group profile only on 5 subtests: 
Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Block Design. 
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TABLE 4 


SUBTEST MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SAMPLE-GROUPS 
DEFINED BY 3- and 4-CLUSTER SOLUTIONS 


Group BA Group eA Group AA Group LA Group HA 


Test Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean s.d. Mean Shel, 


INANE 3.66 .64 9.56 COS Sie Oem hes) 8.64 (Msy 440) 5 S32 24 
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al, 5.49 O45 1 Obi Be Teor dae wae SZ lOmo 44 
Cod. 4.38 + tal) ee 1S) Wi. ats 7 WIC 8.14 Gere 048 30 
Grand 


Mean 4.50 2, e002 58, 12852) 1. 02509426 200 01e1 OF 6S . 40 


There also was a significant multivariate main effect for the group profiles when 
profile line-segments were tested for parallelism, F(18,36) = 6.6; p<.01. 
Examination of the associated 95% confidence interval for each profile line- 
segment for each pair of group differences (see Table 5) reveals that all three 
groups differ from each other only in the shape of the 4-point profile defined by 
their Information, Similarities, Arithmetic, and Vocabulary subtest scores. All three 
groups are similar to each other in having no difference in the slopes of the Picture 
Completion-Picture Arrangement line-segment and the Object Assembly-Coding 
line-segment. Group BA differs from group A in the shape of the five Verbal 
subtest line-segments and is similar in the shape of the five Performance subtest 
line-segments. Group A is different from group AA in terms of the 4-point profile 
defined by the Information, Similarities, Arithmetic, and Vocabulary subtests and 
is similar in respect to the 5-point profile defined by the Performance subtests. The 
subtest profiles for the three sample-groups defined by the 3-cluster solution are 
plotted in Figure 1. 


For the 4-cluster solution, there was a significant multivariate main effect for 
profile elevation, F (30,48)=10.1; p<.01, when the four profiles were tested 
simultaneously. However, examination of the associated 95% confidence interval 
for each variable for each pair of group differences (see Table 5) reveals that 
whereas the below average (BA) group differs on most subtest’ from the lower 
average (LA) group there is no difference between the LA group and the higher 
average (HA) group. Similarly, the HA group differs from the above average (AA) 
group only on Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, and Comprehension. The 
multivariate analysis for “elevation” differences between the four groups suggests 
that groups LA and HA could reasonably be combined to form one larger average 
group, as suggested by our 3-cluster solution. 
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TABLE 5 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS FOR ELEVATION 
OF SUBTEST SCORES AND FOR SUBTEST-PAIR DIFFERENCES 
(LINE-SEGMENTS) BASED ON SIMULTANEOUS CONFIDENCE 

INTERVALS FROM MANOVA 


Group Comparisons 


Ce Clusteraso lution 4-Cluster Solution 
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eS * * * * 

S-A * * * ae * * 
A-V * * * *« * 

V-C * * * 

C-PC * * * * * 
PC-PA * * * * * 

PA-BD 

BD-OA * * 

OA-Co * * 
Main effect for parallelism: 
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Note: an * denotes significance with alpha = .05. 


There was also a significant multivariate main effect for the four group-profiles 
when profile line-segments were tested for parallelism, F(27,50) =5.2; p<.01. Again, 
however, examination of the associated 95% confidence interval for each profile 
line-segment for each pair of group differences (see Table 5) reveals little difference 
between the shapes of the profiles for groups LA and HA. These two groups differ 
solely in respect to the slope of the line-segment between Object Assembly and 
Coding. The subtest profiles for the two average groups defined by the 4-cluster 
solution are plotted in Figure 2. 


Generally, the MANOVA procedures carried out support a  3-group 
interpretation of the 29-sample data with the resulting three profiles demonstrating 
significant differences in both score elevation and profile shape or subtest 
patterning. 
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Scaled Score 


Grand Mean 
of Samples 


i S A Vv C PC PA BD OA co 


10 Regular WISC-R Subtests 


Figure 1. Mean subtest scores and S.D.s for below average (BA), average (A), and above average (AA) I.Q. 
clusters. 


Discussion 


Cluster analysis and MANOVA procedures applied to the WISC-R subtest 
profiles of 29 samples of children representing three levels of overall intellectual 
functioning revealed three relatively distinct performance patterns; one for below 
average IQ children, one for average IQ children, and one for above average IQ 
children. The subtest profiles that emerged for the below average and above 
average IQ groups of samples of this study are in reasonable agreement with 
previous research findings for retarded and bright populations (Kaufman & Van 
Hagen, 1977; Lutey, 1977; Naglieri, 1980; Schiff et al., 1981). 
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Figure 2. Mean subtest scales scores and 8.D.s for lower average (LA) and higher average (HA) I.Q. clusters. 


As a group, the below average IQ samples of this study tended to score lowest 
relative to their own mean performance level on three of the four WISC-R subtests 
which together form Kaufman’s (1975) Verbal Comprehension factor. Also, as 
might be expected, this group demonstrated relatively poor performance on the 
four subtests—Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, and Block Design—which 
have been reported to load most heavily and consistently on a general intelligence 
factor (Lutey, 1977; Wallbrown et al., 1975). On the other hand, the below average 
samples showed relatively good performance on two of the four subtests—Picture 
Completion and Object Assembly—that load on Kaufman’s Perceptual 
Organization factor. It appears that below average IQ children might be best 
characterized by a subtest profile of highest scores on the Picture Completion and 
Object Assembly subtests, middle scores on Vocabulary and Block Design, and 
lowest scores on Similarities and Information. Of the 12 samples of below average 
children included in our meta-analysis, 100% had Picture Completion rank 1 or 2 
(highest score=1; lowest=10) and 83% had Object Assembly rank 1 or 2. Similarly, 
in 75% of the below average samples Similarities or Information ranked 9 or 10. 
Coding or Picture Arrangement ranked in the middle (5 or 6) in 67% of these 
samples. 

In contrast to the below average group, the present analysis found the above 
average samples to score relatively high on all four of the WISC-R subtests which 
make up the Verbal Comprehension factor and to do less well on the four subtests 
which make up the Perceptual Organization factor. Above average IQ children 
appear to be best characterized by a subtest profile of highest scores on the 
Comprehension and Similarities subtests, middle scores on Object Assembly and 
Picture Arrangement, and lowest scores on Arithmetic and Coding. Of the 6 above 
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average samples included in this study, 100% had Comprehension or Similarities 
rank 1 or 2, 83% had Object Assembly or Picture Arrangement rank 5 or 6, 83% 
had Arithmetic rank 9, and 100% had Coding rank 10. Compared to the below 
average IQ group of samples, not one of the above average samples had Picture 
Completion rank first or Similarities or Information rank last. 

Unique to the present study was an examination of WISC-R subtest patterning 
across a number of normal average IQ samples and, as might be expected given the 
results of Kaufman’s (1976a, 1976b, 1976c) research on WISC-R subtest scatter in 
the standardization sample, the present analysis revealed average children to have a 
reasonably consistent and stable ordering of WISC-R subtest scores rather than a 
“flat” profile. Although it must be noted that the average samples showed less 
consistency in their profiles than did either the below average or above average 
samples, the average group of samples generally demonstrated a subtest score 
pattern that reflected aspects of the patterns of both the below average group and 
the above average group. Like the below average group, the average group tended to 
perform best on subtests that load on the Perceptual Organization factor of the 
WISC-R whereas, like the above average, they performed more poorly on the 
subtests which load the Freedom from Distractibility factor. Of the 11 samples 
which formed our average IQ group, 64% had Object Assembly or Picture 
Arrangement rank 1 or 2, 91% had Vocabulary or Block Design rank 5 or 6, and 
91% had Arithmetic, Information, or Coding rank 9 or 10. Compared to the below 
average group where Picture Completion ranked 1 or 2 in 100% of the samples and 
Coding ranked 9 or 10 in 0%, for the average group Picture Completion ranked 1 or 
2 in only 18% and Coding ranked 9 or 10 in 45%. 


Interestingly, although the data from our samples did not include the Digit 
Span subtest, our average IQ sample tended to perform miost poorly on three 
(Arithmetic, Coding, Information) of the four subtests which together comprise the 
ACID group of subtests (Arithmetic, Coding, Information, Digit Span) which have 
been implicated in the diagnosis of learning disabilities (see Kaufman, 1979a, 1980, 
1981). Just as do the learning disabled, our samples of normal average IQ children 
also appear to find the ACID subtests relatively difficult. Possibly the “learning 
disabilities profile” suggested by a number of researchers as being characteristic of 
LD children (e.g., Clarizio & Bernard, 1981; Rugel, 1974; Smith, et al., 1977; Vance 
& Singer, 1979) is a more general characteristic of average IQ children. 


In summary, although the WISC-R factor structure has been shown to be 
relatively invariant across IQ levels, the relative patterning of WISC-R subtests in 
children’s profiles would appear to be related in some part to the overall level of the 
child’s intellectual functioning. Such subtests as Information, Similarities, and 
Vocabulary tend to come earlier in ranking with increasing FSIQ while such 
subtests as Picture Completion, Arithmetic, and Coding tend to come later with 
increasing FSIQ. Retarded children demonstrate a distinctly different pattern of 
subtest performance than do average IQ children who, in turn, demonstrate a 
pattern that is different from that of the intellectually superior. In terms of the 
three-factor breakdown of WISC-R subtests suggested by Kaufman (1975), it 
appears that low IQ children may be characterized by the pattern Perceptual 
Organization > Freedom from Distractibility > Verbal Comprehension, that 
average IQ children may be characterized by the pattern Perceptual Organization 
> Verbal Comprehension > Freedom from Distractibility, and that bright 
children may be characterized by the pattern Verbal Comprehension > Perceptual 
Organization > Freedom from Distractibility. 
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Although the findings of this study should not come as a great surprise to any 
researcher or clinician familiar with the WISC-R and its legitimate uses, these 
results have important implications for future research aimed at determining 
characteristic WISC-R performance profiles for various diagnostic or exceptional 
groups. In future, such studies will need to demonstrate that the WISC-R 
performance pattern evidenced by a particular diagnostic group differs not only 
from a flat profile with a mean scaled score of 10 points, but also from the profile 
common to normal children of the same intellectual level. Certainly, a comparison 
of the characteristic profile demonstrated by many samples of learning disabled 
children to that of the average IQ group of this study would greatly decrease 
researchers’ confidence in the utility of the WISC-R for differentiating learning 
disabled from normal children (see Berk, 1983; Miller & Walker, 1981). 


While the three group profiles that have emerged from the present analysis are 
probably indicative of a specific trend of relative performance within the individual 
children comprising each group of samples, such an overall trend may or may not 
be consistent with the profile shown by any one sample or any individual child 
within a sample (Berk, 1983; Huelsman, 1970). At best, the present results are 
likely to be only generalizable to large groups of children of fairly homogeneous 
intellect. The authors do not suggest WISC-R group profiles be applied to the 
differential diagnosis of individual children; rather such group-profiles are more 
likely to be useful at a more molar level in suggesting broad cognitive differences 
between levels of intellectual functioning. In a general sense, WISC-R profiles are 
more likely diagnostic of intellectual-level differences than more subtle psycho- 
emotional differences within any one level of general intellect. 


The possibility also exists that the profile differences among groups may be a 
function of the intercorrelations among subtests. Since the groups formed are 
differentiated on FSIQ, which is a composite of the 10 WISC-R subtests, subtests 
that are highly correlated with FSIQ would be expected to differentiate these 
groups in a similar manner. Subtests with low correlations with FSIQ would be 
expected to be less successful in differentiating such groups. Thus groups scoring at 
the two extremes of FSIQ would be expected to have mirror-image profiles. The 
authors are planning further study into profile differences as a function of the 
various subtests’ squared multiple correlation with the remaining tests. 


Finally, it is suggested that a meta-analysis of the WISC-R subtest data from all 
available research studies of retarded, learning disabled, normal, emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent, ethnic minorities, and gifted children would be invaluable in 
helping to settle the question of whether or not characteristic WISC-R profiles exist 
for groups defined by non-intellective criteria. It is the authors’ contention that 
such a study will likely find that all diagnostic groups, except for the seriously 
brain-injured, will show patterns of WISC-R subtest performance similar to that of 
normal children of comparable general intelligence. 


Notes 
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DONALD E. ALLISON 


University of British Columbia 


The Effect of Homogeneous vs. 
Heterogeneous Matching-Item Format 
on Test Performance and Reliability 


Two forms of a general science matching-item test were prepared. Both forms con- 
sisted of three matching exercises. Each of the exercises in Form A contained homoge- 
neous items devoted to a single topic while the exercises in Form B contained a heter- 
ogeneous arrangement of items drawn at random from the topics in Form A. When the 
test was administered to 316 sixth grade students, analysis of the data revealed that, 
while there was no significant difference between the reliability of the two forms, 
scores on the heterogeneous form of the test were significantly higher than those on 
the homogeneous form and that this difference was independent of any interaction 
with the examinee’s sex or intelligence. 


Although they do not cite empirical evidence to support their contention, au- 
thors of measurement books continue to recommend that matching exercises should 
be homogeneous (Brown, 1983; Hills, 1981; Hopkins & Antes, 1978; Lien, 1980; 
Mehrens & Lehmann, 1975; Thorndike & Hagen, 1977). Homogeneity, in this case, 
means stimuli and responses that are restricted to single concepts, classifications, or 
areas, so that a homogeneous matching-item test would not likely include persons, 
places, and things in a single exercise. For the most part, these authors maintain 
that homogeneous matching exercises require students to demonstrate their knowl- 
edge of the subject content by making careful discriminations in selecting the cor- 
rect responses. On the other hand, exercises which are not homogeneous provide 
test-wise students with clues which allow them to eliminate responses which have 
no logical connection to the stimulus, thus enabling them to select the correct 
responses from a much shorter and easier list. 


This study was designed to make an empirical comparison between two formats, 
homogeneous and heterogeneous, of a matching-item test. Since any difference be- 
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tween the difficulty and reliability of the homogeneous and heterogeneous forms of 
the test might be due to an advantage that a heterogeneous matching exercise 
might give to more able and/or test-wise students, less experienced and 
sophisticated elementary school students were chosen as subjects for this investiga- 
tion. 

It was hypothesized that there is no significant difference in test performance 
due to (1) matching-item format or (2) any possible interaction between matching- 
item format, intelligence and sex, or any combination of these three variables, and 
(3) that there is no significant difference in test reliability due to matching-item 
format. 


Method 

The Instrument 

Two forms of a sixth grade general science matching-item test were constructed. 
Form A consisted of three homogeneous, 10-item, 11-option, matching exercises. 
The first exercise was concerned with the classification of animals, the second with 
the solar system, and the third with earth science. Each of the exercises was placed 
on a separate page with the options arranged in alphabetical order. Form B also 
consisted of three, 10-item, 11-option, matching exercises, but the items and their 
matching options were drawn at random from Form A. Form B exercises, then, 
were heterogeneous, containing items from all three topics. As with Form A, each 
exercise was placed on a separate page with the options in alphabetical order. The 
maximum possible score for both Forms A and B was 30. 


Procedure 


The subjects were 316 sixth grade students enrolled in 15 classes in a suburban 
school district. Forms A and B were distributed alternately within each classroom, 
so that when all the students had been tested, 156 had completed Form A and 160 
Form B. 


From intelligence test scores obtained from school records, the mean IQ of these 
students was found to be 112.37 and the median 113.63. When students were classi- 
fied as high- or low-IQ by dividing the intelligence test scores at the median, there 
were 159 high-IQ students and 157 low-IQ students. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations of the matching-item test scores, when stu- 
dents were classified by intelligence (IQ), sex, and test format, are presented in 
Table 1. This table shows that the mean score for the total group of 316 students 
was 18.87 with a standard deviation of 6.06. 

The significance of these data was assessed by means of a 2 (IQ) X 2 (sex) X 2 
(format) analysis of variance. This analysis is summarized in Table 2. 


The results show that the main effect due to format was significant, p<.01, 
causing rejection of the first hypothesis that there would be no difference in test 
performance due to matching-item format. Table 1 reveals that scores were higher 
on the heterogeneous format (Form B) than on the homogeneous format (Form A). 
No hypotheses related to the other two main effects had been stated. The signif- 
icant effects (p<.01) due to intelligence and sex indicated that the high-IQ stu- 
dents did better on the matching-item test than the low-IQ students and that the 
science content of the test was easier for the boys than for the girls. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF MATCHING-ITEM 
TEST SCORES: STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY IQ, SEX, AND FORMAT 


Variable Level n Mean sD 

IQ High 129 Zi ed 5.04 
Low sMoyy! Mente) Seie)2) 

Sex Boys 157 19387 5.08 


Girls 159 i) a teus} G5 0 


Form A 156 16.67 5} Ls) 

B 160 Py) 6 Oil Soi 7 

Combined 316 18.87 6.06 
TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MATCHING-ITEM 
TEST SCORES BY INTELLIGENCE, SEX, AND FORMAT 


Source) of Variation, diy Mean Square iy 

IQ 1 2656. 973 6s 36 = 
Sex 1 21082 Nigeoe 
Format 1 150 Se178 632718" 
IQ KX Sex 1 24.100 1055 
IQ XK Format 1 TOSS) 0.309 
Sex X Format 1 0.086 0.004 
IQ X Sex X Format 1 10.966 0.480 
Within Cells 308 22.834 

Total SAS 

i are 0 
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As predicted in the second hypothesis, Table 2 also shows that none of the in- 
teractions between IQ, sex, and format were significant, p<.05. 

Kuder-Richardson formula 20 reliabilities were calculated as .777 and .845 for 
Forms A and B of the test. The difference between these two coefficients, when 
assessed by the procedure suggested by Feldt (1969) was not found to be signifi- 
cant, W(155,159) =1.439, p>.05, thus supporting the third hypothesis, that there is 
no difference in test reliability due to matching-item format. 


Discussion 

These results show that even when the subject matter content is identical, the 
format of a matching-item test influences test performance, and this effect is inde- 
pendent of any interaction with either the sex or intelligence of the examinees. 
While there was no significant difference in the reliability, scores on the hetero- 
geneous form of this test were significantly higher than those on the homogeneous 
form, leading to a conclusion that the difference was due to the matching-item for- 
mat rather than knowledge of the content. 

Since scores on an achievement test should be a function of content mastery 
rather than item format, it can also be concluded that measurement specialists are 
correct in emphasizing the importance eu homogeneity in the design and construc- 
tion of matching-item exercises. 
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The California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity was administered to 3,443 third 
grade students in 1956, and to 4,378 third grade students in 1977. Differences in 
factoral structure were examined, as were differences in ability level between the two 
groups on those factors which appear to be measuring consistent abilities. Of the 98 
items, 64 appeared to behave with factoral consistency in the two administrations. 
Consistent items were related to seven components including two kinds of Sensing 
Right and Left, Spatial Relationships, Similarities, Numerical Reasoning, Vocabulary 
and Verbal Mediation. Differences in ability level favored the 1977 group on Sensing 
Right and Left II, Numerical Reasoning and Verbal Mediation. The 1956 group had a 
higher mean than the 1977 group on Vocabulary. Results were interpreted in terms of 
Jensen’s ability levels and in terms of specific changes in curriculum and children’s 
television. 


There have been a number of reports showing that educational test scores have 
declined over the past few decades (Harnischfeger & Wiley, 1976).' Closer examina- 
tion reveals that the phenomenon is more complex than was first thought. During 
the 1940s and through to the mid-’60s, scores seemed to increase fairly steadily, 
with declines occurring in the past two decades. The declines have tended to be 
greater in the upper grades than in the elementary grades and there seemed to be 
differential effects related to student gender. 
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Reports on score decline at the elementary school level are not unequivocal. As 
Harnischfeger and Wiley note, there has been little or no decline in Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skill scores at the third grade, and there has actually been a modest increase 
for the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills at grades 2, 3, and 4. On the other 
hand, National Assessment of Educational Progress scores have shown decreases in 
science for 9- and 13-year-old students during the early seventies. 

In Canada, studies over 40 years (Hedges, 1977) and over 21 years (Clarke, 
Nyberg, & Worth, 1977) have shown the same mixture of results, with declines being 
noted among older children and no differences or modest increases occurring with 
younger children. 

Although less well-studied than achievement, school-related ability measures 
provide a similar pattern. In high schools, declining scores have been noted in the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the American College Testing Program, the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, and the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test. At grade 3, 
Nyberg and Blackmore (1981) report an increase of about one-half of a standard 
deviation in raw scores on the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity. 


There have been many speculations concerning the cause for changes in apti- 
tude and achievement scores, amongst which the cumulative effect of TV, retention 
of proportionately more students in high school, and changes in curriculum have 
been most prominent. Unfortunately, interpretations have been made difficult by 
the omnibus nature of the tests used. It seems likely that investigation into the na- 
ture of aptitude and achievement differences would be more profitable if attention 
were paid to differential changes in specific abilities, or specific achievements at the 
subtest level, or even at the item level. For example, one might expect TV to influ- 
ence negatively some areas such as reading comprehension, but science knowledge 
or knowledge of current affairs might be changed positively. Changes in curriculum 
ought to manifest themselves in a fairly specific fashion, whereas greater school re- 
tention rates may lead to more general changes. Thus to begin to understand the 
nature of the phenomenon, it is necessary to look for differences in specific areas. 


Objectives 
The purpose of the present study was to examine specific changes in education- 
ally related abilities for two groups of third grade students measured in 1956 and 
1977 using the California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity (CSTM)—Primary 
S. The samples were made up of all third grade students in the Edmonton Public 
Schools who were present on the testing days in those two years. More specifically 
the objectives were: 
1. To examine differences in factoral structure of item responses between 1977 
and students in 1956 on the CSTM. 
2. To examine differences in ability level between the two groups on those factors 
which appear to be measuring consistent abilities. 


Method 

Sample 

The sample consisted of 7,821 Edmonton Public School Board Grade 3 students: 
3,443 children were tested in 1956 and 4,378 children were tested in 1977. All chil- 
dren were tested on a large battery of cognitive tests for the project described by 
Clarke, Nyberg and Worth (1977). The present paper is an extended analysis of 
some of the data used by Clarke et al. (1977), by Nyberg and Blackmore (1981), and 
by Blackmore (1980). 
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Test 


The California Short Form Test of Mental Maturity (CSTM), now out of print, 
was a part of the larger parent test called the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
The CSTM consists of 98 items grouped into 7 subtests (Sensing Left and Right, 
Manipulation of Areas, Similarities, Inference, Number Series, Numerical Quantity, 
and Verbal Concepts) which are used to obtain a general intellectual maturity 
measure in a one-period group test. The test, its reliability, validity, administration, 
and scoring procedures are reported in the test manual (Sullivan, Clark, & Tiegs, 
1953). 


According to Clarke et al. (1977), teachers, supervisors in elementary education 
from the school system, and experts from the University of Alberta were asked to 
identify items which would be inappropriate for the 1977 class. In the case of the 
CSTM no such item was reported. The CSTM makes provision for calculating an 
IQ score based on the total score for the test. Although time limits are imposed on 
the students, the test is basically designed as a power test. In Table 1, a detailed 
description of each of the subtests is given. The subtests are grouped according to 
what Sullivan et al. call, “major factors involved in intelligence or mental capacity.” 
These are: spatial relations, logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and verbal con- 
cepts. 


TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CALIFORNIA SHORT-FORM 
TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 


Spatial Relationships—Orientation in space and the use of spatial relationships 
Test 1: Sensing Right and Left 

The first part of the test consists of 6 pictures of girls and boys and the students are in- 
structed to mark particular appendages such as, “Put a mark on the girl’s left arm.” The second 
part of the test consists of four double pictures of hands or feet in various positions and the stu- 
dents are told to “Put a mark on each right hand or foot.” 
Test 2: Manipulation of Areas 

The test consists of 12 picture items intended to measure the students’ ability to use spatial 
imagery to manipulate different forms. Each item consists of a row of four drawings. The 
student is told that the “first drawing is among the other drawings but is turned around or 
turned over. Find it and put a mark on it.” 


Logical Reasoning 
Test 3: Similarities 


This test consists of a total of 12 picture situations. The first two pictures are alike in some 
ways (e.g., monkey, horse). The pupil determines the nature of this likeness and finds another 
picture among the other three (tea pot, broom, mouse,) which is similar to the first two. 

Test 4: Inference 

The test is made up of 12 picture situations. The examiner reads a few short sentences and 
then asks the students to make an inference. For example, in one situation there is a picture of 
two boys holding fish. The examiner says, “Look at the two boys. Bill caught more fish than 
Ned. Put a mark on Bill. He is the boy with the most fish.” 


Numerical Reasoning 
Test 5: Number Series 


There are 12 picture situations which require the pupil to understand lightest, heaviest, 
most, etc., and number series. Six of the situations consist of pictures (e.g., bicycle, plane, car) 
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and the student is required to choose the one that falls at the extreme on some characteristic 
(e.g., put a mark on the thing that can go the fastest). In the other six situations there are five 
boxes with different numbers of circles marked on them to form a number series. The student is 
told, “One box is wrong in each row. Put a mark on the box that is wrong.” 


Test 6: Numerical Quantity 

There are 12 picture problems. The student is given a numerical situation and is asked a 
question. (e.g., “Look at the first box in this row. It has three blocks. If you take one of the 
blocks away which box will it look like?” Three boxes follow with 2, 5 and 4 blocks in them.) 


Test 7: Verbal Concepts 

This test consists of 28 items each containing three pictures. The student is given a single 
word or concept and required to choose the picture that matches the word or concept. For ex- 
ample, the three pictures are: children going upstairs, a merry-go-round, children going down- 
stairs. The examiner says, “Put a mark on those descending.” 


Data Analysis 

The two inter-item correlation matrices, one for the 1956 and the other for the 1977 
sample, were analyzed using a principal components analysis. On the basis of the 
scree test, seven components were retained and rotated to the varimax criterion. 
The varimax loadings of the 1956 sample were rotated to match the loadings ob- 
tained for the 1977 sample using an orthogonal Procrustes solution. The error 
matrix was used for identifying the items that contributed to differences in factor 
structure. Any item having a difference of .15 in its loadings on the same compo- 
nent for the two groups was removed. In addition, any item which had differential 
loadings of .10 or more on two or more components was also removed. 


Although the sampling distribution of factor loadings is not well explicated, it 
was felt that with over 300 subjects these criterion values would not only be 
significant, but important as well. Accordingly, 34 out of the 98 items in the CSTM 
were removed. The intercorrelation matrix of the remaining 64 items for both 
groups combined was analyzed and rotated to the varimax criterion. Component 
scores were calculated for all the subjects. Analysis of variance was performed on 
the seven component scores between 1956 and 1977 students to compare the 
achievement differences of both groups, on those parts of the test having a common 
structure. 


Results and Discussion 
Differences in Component Structure 


Thirty-four items were found to contribute to differences in component struc- 
ture. In the case of 27, the difference between a rotated component loading for 1956 
and a 1977 component loading exceeded .15. (The largest discrepancy was .23.) For 
9 of the 27, this occurred on the defining component. Seven of the 34 items were ex- 
cluded because of two or more discrepancies between .10 and .14. The source of the 
items which did not fit is shown in Table 2. From that table, it can be seen that 
there seems to be a disproportionately small number from Right Hands and Feet, 
Manipulation of Areas, and Logical Inference. In spite of these differences, viewed 
from an item salience perspective, the fit was remarkably good. On all but 14 items 


the highest component loading for the 1977 solution agreed with that of the rotated 
1956 version. 
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Factor Structure of the CSTM 


Seven components emerged clearly and consistently when separate analyses 
were performed on the 1956 and 1977 groups, and also when the combined data of 
both groups on the 64-item portion of the test were analyzed. The first component 
was defined by items that required subjects to identify the left and right hand or 
foot of single pictures of boys or girls. This factor was named Sensing Left and 
Right—I. The second component, which was named Sensing Left and Right—II, 
was defined by items requiring relatively more complex discriminations between 
left and right than in the first. They dealt with double picture situations at a rela- 
tively more difficult level of operation. The third component was labelled Spatial 
Relationship, since the items with high loadings required subjects to identify a ro- 
tated or an inverted image of the target pattern in the midst of a number of dis- 
tracting patterns. These items appear to measure subjects’ ability to use spatial 
imagery in manipulating patterns of different forms and in many different posi- 


TABLE 2 


SOURCES OF ITEMS THAT CONTRIBUTED 
TO DIFFERENCES IN FACTOR STRUCTURE 


Items Items 
Subtest Contained Contributing 
in Subtest to Difference Proportion 


Sensing Right & Left 


Body Parts Ito. #6 ae iL Fea 6) oe) 
Right Hand or Foot Y tev l2 0 
Manipulation of Areas 1 to 12 6,12 oh bg 
Similarities i Loerie 2, 0,0, bu foo 
Inference Jak Ome (ese Ho We 


Number Series 


Choose Extreme tos & Gi Bless) mR) 
Number Series LoL On te Lene etsy 
Numerical Quality LEO de 12 Sado ne i 
Verbal Concepts 1 to 28 lee ne Vo. .43 
10 2a lO: 
19,21,24 
TOTAL 98 34 ele 
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tions. The fourth component, named Similarities, was defined by items which asked 
subjects to examine the similarities between two stimulus pictures, and then to 
identify a picture among the three response pictures that is similar to the stimulus. 
The fifth component, Numerical Reasoning, consisted of items measuring pupils’ 
ability to make inferences with special reference to quantitative situations and 
problems. The sixth component, Vocabulary, was defined by items which require 
the subjects to find pictures of certain objects or animals among a number of other 
pictures. The items that loaded on the seventh component, Verbal Mediation, test 
pupils’ ability to identify pictures that portray the verbal descriptions specified by 
the items. (For example, two of the items under this component required subjects 
to find “something delicious,” and find “those descending.”) It is interesting that 
subtest 4 (Inference) did not belong to the space occupied by other items in the 
test. Indeed when the correlation matrix was examined, none of the 45 correlations 
between Inference items exceeded .1, and only 5 of the 540 correlations between 
Inference items and non-Inference items exceeded .1, the largest being .13. 

Table 3 presents the clustering of the 64 items on the seven components. The 
emergence of these seven components in a sample size much larger than the sample 
(N=700) on which the original structure of the CSTM was based offers support for 
the validity of the original structure of the CSTM, except of course for the 
Inference dimension. 


TABLE 3 | 


CLUSTERING OF THE 64 ITEMS ON SEVEN COMPONENTS: 


Subtest Item 


Components No. No. 
i Sensing left and right-I 1 hee 4, 
Il. Sensing left and right-II 1 75,04 95, 10 
III. Spatial relationship 2 2, 3,4 Ope Ono nd Oralia 
IV. Similarities 3 Veo 4 OIA le. 
V. Numer ical. reasoning 5 ees ts bal opal ta 
6 475765105119 12 
VI. Vocabulary 7 a, 7 7 Oo; Onl lions ose 
VII. Verbal mediation i li 20y Zens secon OF 
2128 


ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
Se ee eee Se a 


a ° 
The item Nos. 1,2,9,4,5,6,8,9, 11,42 of SubtestsNo. 4 


(Inference) did not load on any component. 
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Ability Differences Between 1956 and 1977 Groups 


Table 4 presents the mean student abilities of 1956 and 1977 Edmonton Grade 3 
children based on component scores calculated from the 64 consistent items of the 
CSTM as well as on the component scores derived from the entire test. 


TABLE 4 


MEAN STUDENT ABILITIES OF 1956 AND 1977 EDMONTON 
GRADE 3 CHILDREN AND F VALUES ON SEVEN COMPONENTS 


Factors 1956 RS F 
Sensing left and right-I ALUEM, = 7029 7.04 
Sensing left and right-II -.454 hoy | 1524.90* 
Spatial relationship = 034 . 026 aA 
Similarities 2023 .020 Seats 
Numerical reasoning 2 ATs} . 109 Ti2es* 
Vocabulary Sale| -.084 72.09* 
Verbal mediation specu pee Delis * 


Based on 64 items 


* Significant <.001 


Given the large number of students in the sample, it was decided to use a signif- 
icance level of .001. This difference between means corresponds to about a tenth of 
a component score standard deviation. (Significance at the .05 level corresponds to 
a difference of about one/twenty-fifth of a standard deviation.) By using the higher 
critical difference, it was hoped that trivial differences could be avoided and as well 
the overall significance level would be kept below .01. 

As may be seen from Table 4, the 1977 group performed at a higher level than 
the 1956 group on the components labelled Sensing Right and Left II, Numerical 
Reasoning, and Verbal Mediation. In Vocabulary the 1956 group had a higher mean 
than the 1977 group. 

Several speculations can be made as to the reasons for these differences. 
Vocabulary as a cognitive skill does not emphasize the processing requirements that 
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Sensing Left and Right II, Numerical Reasoning, and Verbal Mediation do. In con- 
trast to Vocabulary, the processing requirements of the other three components cor- 
respond to Jensen’s (1970) Level II ability in the sense that the original input needs 
to be manipulated, evaluated, and transformed to produce an effective output. On 
the items defining Vocabulary, the subjects are merely required to point to one of 
three pictures. The processing requirements are considerably less in Vocabulary for 
most people. 

If curriculum and instruction in 1956 placed more emphasis on knowledge than 
in 1977, and if a gradual shift toward emphasizing understanding, analysis, and 
evaluation has taken place since, then the present results would be consistent. The 
largest difference occurred on Sensing Right and Left II which requires the student 
to be able to distinguish right and left hands and feet, and to identify them under 
different orientations. Introduction of manipulative aids to primary school arithme- 
tic may partially account for the observed differences. The kind of skills taught on 
children’s television would also contribute to this difference. 


Both Numerical Reasoning and Verbal Mediation involve aural memory and 
reasoning which are also skills promoted by children’s television. The items for Log- 
ical Inference (Test 4) which did not contribute to test structure may have ex- 
ceeded the capability of the children at this level to retain the information in mem- 
ory and then to carry out the complex analysis required. Even so, the children may 
have been able to combine intuition with partial information to solve the problems. 
Whatever the cause, on eleven of the twelve items, the 1977 group had higher 
means, which supports the contention that aural memory and reasoning skills are 
slightly higher in the 1977 group. 

In their 1981 article, Nyberg and Blackmore note a difference in CSTM mean 
from 1956 to 1977 of about two-thirds of a standard deviation. Blackmore’s (1980) 
latent trait analysis of the same data showed a difference of about one-half a stand- 
ard deviation on the ability scale after 25 aberrant items have been removed. In both 
cases the results favored the 1977 group. The results of the present study suggest 
that the differences across abilities are not constant and indeed the order is not 
even consistent. The 1977 students seem to have superior level II processing skills, 
whereas the 1956 students are favored on vocabulary as measured by picture recog- 
nition. 

Because the results differentially favor one group in some cases and the other 
group in other cases, it seems unlikely that global influences of population migra- 
tion or teacher recruitment are operating. Such influence would seem more likely to 
produce general differences over many areas favoring a single group. More plausible 
influences would seem to be specific changes in curriculum and television viewing 
habits. It is impossible to document all the changes that took place in the 21 years, 
but closer examination of the data narrows the search. Detailed analysis of the re- 
maining tests in the Clarke, Nyberg, and Worth (1977) battery is being undertaken 
with the hope of specifying the changes in skills more clearly. 


Notes 


1. Harnischfeger and Wiley provide an excellent summary of literature in the area. Unless otherwise stated, research cited 
comes from that review. 
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by School Libraries 


This empirical study measures the influence of selected factors on loans of printed 
materials made by a sample of Québec primary and secondary school libraries. A pro- 
duction function approach is chosen with library loans as the output, and library re- 
sources and many policy and interaction variables as inputs. The analysis relies on 
probit and linear regression techniques for the estimation of parameters after a dis- 
tinction is made between school libraries that make loans and those which do not. The 
study yields information to help shape policies about the number of loans by school li- 
braries. 


Reading is not only one of the basic skills to be acquired but, as well, is consid- 
ered by both parents and professional educators to be a pedagogical instrument to 
stimulate the intellectual development of children. School libraries provide both 
reading materials and a supportive environment and appear, therefore, to constitute 
a key element in promoting the importance and enjoyment of reading. However, the 
efficiency of school libraries in developing reading habits is conditional on certain 
factors among which is the allocation of the meager $5 and $20 per student spent 
annually, from 1972 to 1979, for Québec primary and secondary school libraries re- 
spectively. 
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Library use is a multidimensional concept. School library materials can be con- 
sulted on the premises or borrowed; the users can be students, teachers, parents, or 
other people; there are some inter-library loans; and some libraries also have audio- 
visual materials. Assuming that book borrowing influences reading habits, the focus 
of this study is on the loans of printed materials to individuals. Unfortunately, the 
use of library materials on the premises had to be excluded from the analysis be- 
cause of the lack of reliable data. 


We estimate the role of selected factors on loan policies of school libraries at the 
elementary and secondary levels by providing answers to the following questions. 
What part do the quantity and quality of books in the library, the size and compo- 
sition of personnel, the organizational methods, the physical facilities, and the 
users’ characteristics play in determining whether or not a school library makes 
loans? For those school libraries making loans, what are the main determinants of 
the number of loans per pupil made over a school year? 

The quantitative analysis performed in the study links the output of school li- 
braries (loans) to their inputs (e.g., number of books or personnel) in a production 
function framework. The analysis includes numerous explanatory interaction vari- 
ables and relies on particularly suitable statistical models, namely the probit and 
multiple regression techniques. 

The analysis should yield interesting information to help shape policies de- 
signed to increase the number of loans made by school libraries. In a period of se- 
vere financial constraint currently affecting education in Québec and elsewhere in 
Canada, the question of the best use of all available resources is of major impor- 
tance. 


A Model of the Determinants of School Library Loan Services 

Contrary to the recent public library literature, the literature on the 
determinants of school library services at the elementary and secondary levels is 
very scarce. The few studies on the subject are more descriptive than causal and the 
discussion is generally qualitatively oriented.' The following services associated with 
school libraries are recognized in this descriptive literature: 

1. technical services: selection, acquisition, classification and conservation of ma- 
terials, and 
2. services to users such as information, reference and loans. 

To include in the model all services performed by school libraries would require 
the analysis to be conducted in a multi-output production function framework. 
Unfortunately, the number of loans is the only output for which reliable quantita- 
tive information exists at the present time for a large number of elementary and 
secondary schools, so that such a framework cannot be employed. 

The output variable, the level of which constitutes the explanatory focus, takes 
two forms in the analysis. The first form of the output variable is a dichotomous 
variable, that is, a variable taking only two values—whether or not a school library 
makes loans; the second is the number of loans per pupil made over a school year 
provided that a school library makes loans. 

In a causal model, two sets of explanatory variables are generally distinguished: 
first, the policy variables connected with the human and physical resources and the 
organization and, second, the standardizing variables, which in this case are the 
users’ and the school’s characteristics. This second set of variables lies outside the 
school library operating policies. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN VALUES AND STANDARD ERRORS 
OF SELECTED VARIABLES 


Elementary schools Secondary schools 


Variables 
full with full with 
sample loans sample loans 


of schools 


Number 


Number of annual loans (per pupil) 

Number of books (per pupil) 

Number of periodicals (per pupil) 

New acquisitions (% 6f total books) 

Weedings (% of total books) 

Library personnel per 100 pupils: 
professionals (full-time) 
professionals (part-time) 
technicians (full-time) 
technicians (part-time) 


support staff (full-time) 


support staff (part-time) 


Number of operating hours (per week) 


Library area (in square meters 


per pupil) 


Number of carrels (per pupil) 


Number of chairs (per pupil) 


Number of schools in socioeconomic 
areas which are 


strongly underprivileged 
underprivileged 
privileged 


Number of schools located in towns 


of less than 10 000 inhabitants 
of 10 000 to 25 000 inhabitants 
of 25 000 to 100 000 inhabitants 
100 000 inhabitants or more 


Number of teachers in school 


Number of private schools 


a ; 
Standard Error shown in parentheses 


b 
Negligible value 
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TABLE 2 


TOTAL ELASTICITIES 


Elementary Secondary 
school school 


Variables 4 
probabil- number probabil- number 


ities of of ities of of 
loans = * loans loans ’ loans 


Size and quality of the stock: 
Number of books (per pupil) 


Number of periodicals (per pupil) 
New acquisitions (% of total books) 


Weedings (% of total books) 


Library personnel: 


Professionals (full-time) 
Professionals (part-time) 
Technicians (full-time) 
Technicians (part-time) 
Support staff (full-time) 


Support staff (part-time) 


Library facilities: 


Number of operating hours (per week) 
Library area (in sq. m. per pupil) 
Number of booths (per pupil) 


Number of chairs (per pupil) 


Others: 


Percentage of lst to 3rd graders 


Percentage of students in lower 
grades 
Percentage of students in 


professional programs 


Number of teachers 


Computed at mean values of variables and coefficients of regression results 
reported in tables of the appendix. 


Computed at mean value of variables minus two standard errors and coefficients 
of regression results. Owing to a negative value, we substitute the computed 
value by 1E-06, for 6 variables: 


Estimated standard errors are not reported for the probability of loans 
elasticities (elementary schools): all were found relatively large but 

remain questionable due to non linearity and their approximation from a Taylor 
series expansion. 


Source: Listings L11DP02, L11DPY4, L1IDPYF, L11DPN1, LII1DPOE, LIIDPF1, L11DP8Y 
L11DPS4, L11DPGY, L11DP00, L11DPXU, LI1DPMG. 
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Policy Variables? 

1. The size and quality of the stock of printed materials is measured by the 
number of books and periodicals per pupil, new acquisitions as a percentage of the 
total number of books, and the previous year’s weedings as a percentage of the total 
number of books. These last measures are used as proxies for the quality of books; 
the hypothesis employed is that library personnel acquire books and dispose of 
others to improve the stock. Eliminating outdated or dilapidated books should in- 
crease the access to the remaining books. The size and quality of the stock are ex- 
pected to influence directly and positively the probability that a library makes 
loans and the number of loans made. 

2. The library personnel are classified as professionals, technicians or support 
staff working full-time or part-time. Professionals include professional librarians, 
educational advisors or specialists in learning materials and methods as well as 
teachers participating in their school library’s operation. Technicians are employees 
who have received some training in library management and who work under the 
supervision of a professional. Library employees are also expected to influence di- 
rectly and positively the output variables. Furthermore, as additional personnel 
should improve the efficiency of the management of the stock of books, interaction 
variables between the quantity and quality of book variables and the library per- 
sonnel variables should also have a positive effect on the output variables. To illus- 
trate the concept of interaction effect, let us consider the interaction variable de- 
fined as “weedings x full-time professionals.” The use of this variable implies that 
the influence of the variable “weedings” on the probability of loans and on the num- 
ber of loans also depends on the number of professionals working full-time in the 
school library.® 

3. The library organization and facilities are taken into account by including 
the number of operating hours per week, the total library area, and the number of 
chairs and carrels available per pupil. The first two variables should influence the 
number of loans positively but the last two variables may simply induce pupils to 
work or read on the premises rather than borrow the materials for use outside the 
library. 

A stronger negative effect is expected if the school encourages the formation of 
separate collections of books in classrooms, in addition to the existence of a central 
library. Finally, as for the previous class of factors, some interaction variables be- 
tween library organization and facilities and (1) library personnel, (2) number of 
books, are included in the causal model. 


Standardizing Variables 


Users’ characteristics are considered as playing an important role in determin- 
ing the use of school libraries. Four characteristics of students are selected as par- 
ticularly relevant: 


1. The age of students is expected to influence loans positively, since older stu- 
dents are expected to read more both for classwork and leisure. However some 
empirical studies (Houle, 1980) on reading habits suggest the opposite 
hypothesis. The influence of age is captured through variables measuring the 
fraction of students in the lower grades at each level. These variables are ex- 
pected to have a negative impact on loans. 

2. The socioeconomic variables used are a socioeconomic status index attached to 
the area in which the school is located and an urbanization index for the same 
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area. The socioeconomic status ranges from strongly underprivileged to privi- 
leged. We expect that the more privileged the group is, the higher the probabil- 
ity of loans and the number of loans per pupil are. An index of urbanization is 
also part of the model to characterize the students’ environment. Although the 
influence of the level of urbanization on school library loans is expected to be 
significant, the sign of this influence is not clear a priori. 


3. Students who have chosen to enter professional programs in the latter years of 
their secondary education are expected to use school libraries less than 
students in general programs, ceteris paribus. 


4. The proximity of a public municipal library could have opposing effects on the 
use of school libraries by pupils. The first effect is one of substitution, students 
borrowing fewer books from school libraries because they use the public library. 
The second is that the habit of frequenting the public library could increase the 
students’ demand for reading materials. 


The school characteristics selected as relevant here can be divided into three 
categories: 


1. School size, measured by the number of teachers, is expected to have a signifi- 
cant influence on lending policies. 


2. Whether or not a school is public or private, English or French, or belongs to 
an integrated school board (regrouping both elementary and secondary 
schools), is expected to influence the lending policies of the school library; how- 
ever, we do not have a priori anticipations on the direction of this influence. 


3. “Polyvalent” secondary schools offer a wider range of options in their curricu- 
lum. This may influence the reading behavior of students and also the lending 
policies of the library. 

One category of variables we had hoped to include in our causal model of library 
use was that of pedagogical variables. It seems clear that teachers have a strong in- 
fluence on students’ reading and therefore on school library loans. Information on 
teachers’ pedagogical methods and on their ability to use the library materials effi- 
ciently is, unfortunately, not available. Nevertheless, as it stands, the model 
includes important explanatory factors and policy instruments and is particularly 
suitable for empirical analysis as will be seen in the following sections. 


The Data and Construction of Variables 


The data used in this study came from two main sources: (1) a yearly school li- 
brary survey yielding quantitative information on loans of printed materials, human 
resources, and physical facilities, and (2) a school data file providing information on 
the number of teachers and other school characteristics. For the academic year 
1978-1979, this information was available for 877 public and private elementary 
school libraries and 350 public and private secondary school libraries, distributed 
across the province of Québec.’ 

To complement these data, the Canadian 1976 population Census and the 
Québec Municipality Library Repertory were used, from which were extracted area 
populations and information on the presence of municipal public libraries within 
reasonable distance of the schools. Furthermore, a socioeconomic index for the area 
in which each school in the sample is located® was constructed. Table 1 summarizes 
the information for the key variables of the model. 

An interesting point is that most (80.8%) of the school libraries included in our 
sample make loans to students at the secondary level whereas less than half of them 
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(47.5%) do so at the elementary level. However for those libraries making loans, the 
number of annual loans per pupil decreases substantially from 38.0 at the elemen- 
tary level to 17.0 at the secondary level. The average number of books and periodi- 
cals is larger at the secondary level but the variations in per pupil annual loans 
among school libraries are also higher at this level. 

The quality of the stock of books, measured by the number of acquisitions and 
weedings in the previous year as a percentage of the total number of books, varies 
very little across levels of schooling or between subsamples; one exception is the 
somewhat surprisingly high rate (15%) of new acquisitions for the full sample of 
secondary school libraries. The figures on library personnel clearly show that this 
component is a very scarce resource indeed. 

An average school library opens for substantially longer hours per week and pro- 
vides more space and a larger number of carrels at the secondary than at the ele- 
mentary level. 

The three socioeconomic strata are fairly well represented in the sample but the 
' four chosen levels of urbanization are not. School libraries in large urban areas seem 
under-represented. Finally, as expected, both larger schools (based on teacher num- 
ber) and a higher fraction of private schools are found at the secondary level. 


Empirical Results 


In discussing the results of the estimation of the model previously presented, a 
distinction is made between factors affecting the probability of a school library to 
make loans and the factors affecting the number of loans per pupil made over a 
school year. The statistical techniques used were probit analysis,’ to estimate the 
probability of loans equation, and ordinary least squares, to estimate the number of 
loans equation. Results are discussed according to the same classification of vari- 
ables as in the section describing the explanatory model.® 


The Quantity and Quality of Printed Materials 


The number of books per pupil is one of the most important determinants of 
the number of loans made by school libraries at both the primary and secondary 
levels. Furthermore, although there is some departure from uniformity in the re- 
sults, the positive effect of the number of books is much stronger when library per- 
sonnel is present. For instance, the interaction between the number of books and 
(i) the technicians working full-time at the elementary level or (ii) the professionals 
working part-time at the secondary level, increases the positive impact of the stock 
of printed materials on library use. 


This indirect effect of personnel is confirmed by the results on the quality of 
books at the elementary level. Unless interacting with personnel variables, the qual- 
ity of books (% of new acquisitions and culling) does not have a strong positive sig- 
nificant influence on the number of loans. A puzzling result is the lack of significant 
positive coefficients for quality and personnel interaction variables (and even one 
significant negative coefficient) at the secondary level. 


As for the interaction between the number of books and physical facilities, it 
exerts a positive effect in the case of books and the library area and a negative ef- 
fect in the case of books and number of chairs at the elementary level; at the sec- 
ondary level, there is a positive effect in the case of books and number of carrels. It 
is not surprising that a larger area, facilitating a better presentation of books, 
should contribute to increase the circulation of additional books. 
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Turning to the determinants of the probability that a school library makes 
loans, we find that the number of books or periodicals has no direct (positive) effect 
in elementary or secondary schools. The number of books does exert a positive in- 
fluence, however, through the interaction with personnel. The interaction between 
books and library area, at the elementary level, and between books and number of 
carrels at the secondary level also increases the probability that some loans are 
made. At the elementary level, one quality dimension, new acquisitions, has a posi- 
tive direct effect which is reinforced by mostly positive effects for the interaction 
variables between acquisitions and personnel. At the secondary level, the other 
quality dimension, weedings, has a negative direct effect which is more than com- 
pensated for by a positive indirect effect (through the interaction variables with 
personnel). 


The elasticities in Table 2 illustrate clearly the relative importance of the quan- 
tity and quality of printed materials in explaining (i) whether or not a library 
makes loans, and (ii) the number of loans per pupil made in a year. Elasticities give 
the change in percentage terms of the variables explained in the model following a 
percentage variation in any of the nondichotomized explanatory variables.° Use of 
the elasticities reveals that increasing the per capita number of books by 20% 
would lead to an increase of 10% in the number of loans per capita made by ele- 
mentary and secondary school libraries. This is a strong reaction. The elasticity of 
the probability of loans with respect to weedings also appears to be quite high. 
However, as noted at the bottom of Table 2, approximate standard errors for elas- 
ticity estimates, in the case of the probability of loans, are large and therefore the 
results should be interpreted with some caution. 


Library Personnel 

An unexpected result of this study is the absence of any positive direct effect of 
personnel on loans at the primary level and the quasi-absence of such an effect at 
the secondary level. We have already discussed the generally positive indirect influ- 
ence of personnel through the interaction with the size and quality of the stock of 
books. Such a positive indirect effect on the number of loans is also indicated by 
the positive coefficients of the interaction variable between the number of operating 
hours and personnel (part-time professionals and support staff) at the secondary 
level. On the other hand for other types of personnel (full-time professionals and 
part-time technicians), this interaction variable has a negative influence. Total 
elasticities of Table 2 summarize the information on the direct and indirect effects 
of library personnel on loans. The elasticities are rather small, which indicates that 
an increase in personnel would not lead to a substantial increase in loans, and that, 
moreover, some elasticities are negative. 


Library Physical Facilities and Organization 

The results on the effect on loans of the number of operating hours per week are 
as ambiguous as the results on personnel are inconclusive. The number of operating 
hours is a key element in explaining both the probability that a library makes loans 
and the number of loans made. The regression coefficients are positive and signifi- 
cant, especially at the elementary level, and the total elasticities of loans with re- 
spect to this variable are large. For instance, lengthening the hours of operation by 
20% (going from 32.2 to 38.6 hours per week on average) would increase the num- 
ber of loans by 17% in secondary schools. 
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Another organizational variable which has a significant influence is the presence 
of separate collections (outside the library). It reduced significantly the probability 
that an elementary school library makes loans. The physical facilities variables play 
a somewhat lesser role. The total library area per pupil increases the probability of 
loans at the elementary level and the number of loans at the secondary level. The 
number of chairs has a positive influence on library book loans while the number of 
carrels has the opposite influence at both schooling levels. A tentative explanation 
is that the presence of carrels may be an inducement to substitute in-library read- 
ing for borrowing. 


User Characteristics 

The influence of socioeconomic status is significant but it is not uniform across 
schooling levels. Results show, at the elementary level, that the higher the socioeco- 
nomic index, the higher the probability of loans and the number of loans. On the 
contrary, at the secondary level, the higher the socioeconomic index, the lower the 
probability of loans and the number of loans.’° The population size of the town or 
city where an elementary school is located influences positively the probability that 
the library makes loans but, for libraries already making loans, it reduces the num- 
ber of loans per capita. The reverse is true at the secondary level although the pat- 
tern is somewhat less clear. 


A higher proportion of students in-the lower grades in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools increases the probability of loans. This unexpected result raises the 
question of the more or less intensive use of library materials by teachers at differ- 
ent grade levels. 


The existence of a nearby municipal library influences negatively the probabil- 
ity of loans at both the elementary level and the number of loans at the secondary 
level. This might indicate that the actual relationship between public and school li- 
braries is one of substitution rather than a complementary one for the younger 
clientele. 


School Characteristics 


The larger size of the school, measured by the number of teachers, increases the 
probability of a library making loans but does not significantly influence the num- 
ber of loans. Libraries of private secondary schools, most likely because of their 
specific vocational nature, make fewer loans. The fact that a secondary school is 
polyvalent (that is, it offers a wider range of options) has a negative effect on the 
number of loans. 


Conclusion and Policy Recommendations 


This study illustrates the need to gather more and better data on variables asso- 
ciated with school library services. But even with incomplete information, the pres- 
ent study has shown that specific factors influence the use of the loan services 
offered by the school libraries. 


The following conclusions and recommendations which policy makers should 
consider to complement their own personal judgements are worthy of note: 
1. Among all variables, the number of books and the number of school library 
operating hours are the most important factors affecting positively the proba- 
bility of loans and the number of loans made by schooi libraries. 
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2. Whether some types of library personnel are required to handle more books or 
have longer hours of operation is a technical question not addressed in the 
present study."’ Although some positive indirect influence of personnel was in- 
dicated by the results, no direct influence of library personnel on the library 
output considered here was perceived. 


3. For the physical facilities variables two results emerge: at the secondary level, 
the size of the library area has a positive influence on loans while, at the ele- 
mentary level, the seating accommodation as represented by the number of 
chairs does so. 


4. Some user characteristics and school characteristics influence the level of li- 
brary services and this factor should be taken into account in designing pol- 
icies. 

In formulating policies to improve the economic efficiency of public and private 
school library policies, two further dimensions would have to be explored. First, one 
would want to know the influence of pedagogical methods and _ teachers’ 
sensitization to the usefulness of school libraries on library use. Second, once a cost 
is assigned to each factor, a cost-benefit analysis should be performed so that public 
resources are allocated to library inputs efficiently. On that last matter, the nexus 
of number of schools, library personnel and costs must be seriously considered in 
light of the results obtained in this study. 


Notes 
alk Scattered references can be found in specialized library journals; for example, the School Librarian and the School Media 
Quarterly. 
2. Some of those policy variables have been empirically considered in the public library literature; see, for example, Campbell 
and Shlechter (1979), Hayes (1979), and Powell (1978). 
3: The reasoning is the same for “full-time professionals” whose influence can be reinforced by the number of “weedings.” 


Formally, let Y: the number of loans per pupil, X,: the number of books disposed of, X,: the number of “full-time profession- 
als.” Assuming Y=b,X, + b,X, and with b, =b; + b7Xg, we obtain finally Y=b;X, + b7X,X, + b,X,, where X,X, is the in- 
teraction variable. Now clearly this model cannot empirically be distinguished from the following: Y=b,X, + b,X, with 
b,=b3 + b3X, leading to Y=b,X, + b}X, + b>X,X,. 

4, This is also well documented in the public library literature; see, in particular, Stratton (1976) and D’Elia (1980a, 1980b). 


5. Unfortunately, the city of Montreal, the largest urban community of the province of Québec, is under-represented in this 
sample. 

6. Details and reference sources are given in Houle, Benyahia, and Montmarquette (1980), pp. 82-83. 

th Probit analysis deals with the problem of limited dependent variable as in the case when use of school library is defined 


equal to one and nonuse to zero in a regression framework; see Theil (1971, pp. 630-631) for details. D’Elia (1980b) has 
treated this problem in his analysis of use versus nonuse of public library services. 

8. Complete regression results are available from the authors on request. 
All the elasticities are calculated at the mean values of variables except for the elasticities of the probability of loans of sec- 
ondary school libraries which are computed at the mean value of variables minus two standard errors (or set close to zero 
when a negative value results) to avoid being caught in a very flat portion of the probability curve, since most secondary 
school libraries do provide loans to their students. 

10. Given the results, it is impossible to infer the existence of a substitution or complementary relationship between school li- 
brary materials and reading materials available to the student at home. 


11. Onthis particular problem, see Renner and Clark (1979). 


This is a revised and condensed version of a report prepared for the Service général des moyens d’enseignement, ministére de 
Education du Québec, on la mesure de l’impact des déterminants dans l'utilisation des services offerts par les bibliotheques 
scolaires. 

Financial assistance of the Centre de recherche en développement économique of the Université de Montréal is acknowledged for 
this revised version along with the technical assistance of Lina Di Pietro and Lisa Di Pietro. 
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Serving on the School Board: A Political 
Apprenticeship for Higher Office 


The following question was investigated in this study: How do successful politicians 
who began their political careers as school board members and who have gone on to 
higher political office evaluate their school board experience in terms of its value as a 
political apprenticeship? Data were gathered from structured interviews with ten fed- 
eral and provincial politicians who had once served as school board members; they 
agreed unanimously that school board experience was a valuable political apprentice- 
ship for higher office. This was true regardless of the individual’s political socializa- 
tion or political recruitment experiences prior to school board service. The politicians 
felt that they had acquired valuable political skills and that their school board experi- 
ences had a strong politicizing effect on them. During their period of service on the 
board they had experiences which changed their political ambitions from office-bound 
ambitions (at the school board level) to upward-bound ambitions (at the federal or 
provincial level). 


Researchers have given little attention to investigating the value of the school 
board experience as a political apprenticeship for those individuals who leave the 
school board and go on to higher political office. The reason for this neglect prob- 
ably lies in the fact that the great majority of school board members do not have 
political ambitions above the school board level. For example, Ziegler, Jennings, 
and Peak (1974) found that only 7% of incumbent school board members had 
upward-bound political aspirations. In an earlier study which investigated the rea- 
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sons why people run for school board, McCarty (1959) found that less than 10% of 
school board candidates listed future political advancement as a motive for running. 
In a replication of the McCarty study done in British Columbia, McDonald (1972) 
found a similarly small percentage of candidates running to further their political 
careers. 

The question of how many school board members actually do go on to higher 
political office has not been thoroughly researched. Existing evidence suggests that 
probably more school board members in Canada move on to higher political office 
than is the case in the United States. For example, Schlesinger (1966) found that 
few candidates for governorship and the U.S. Senate had a background of local gov- 
ernment experience. In Canada, on the other hand, studies (Kornberg, 1967; 
Kornberg & Mishler, 1976; Kornberg, Smith, & Clarke, 1979) done on the back- 
grounds of members of the House of Commons reveal considerable experience in 
local government. 


School board experience, as distinct from other forms of local government expe- 
rience, has not been isolated in either the American or Canadian studies. As a re- 
sult, no complete and accurate information exists on how many former school board 
members have gone on to higher political office in the United States or Canada. An 
inspection of the most recent Canadian parliamentary guide (Normandin, 1982) 
does reveal, however, that 23 of the present 282 members of the House of Commons 
are former school board members. About ten percent of the members of the provin- 
cial legislatures are former board members. Ontario, for example, has 17 former 
school trustees in its 125 member house. 


Little also is known about school board members who seek higher political office 
but are unsuccessful in their efforts. No complete and accurate information on this 
question has yet been assembled. A recent study by Stacey (1983) did, however, 
document the number of school board members in British Columbia who offered 
themselves for election in the Canadian federal election in 1979 and in the provin- 
cial elections in 1979 and 1983. In the federal election, a total of six former school 
board members sought election to B.C.’s 28 seats in the House of Commons. Three 
of these former school board members were successful and became members of par- 
liament. In the provincial election of 1979, there were 16 former school trustees 
seeking election to the 57 seats in the B.C. legislature; four were successful in win- 
ning seats. In the 1983 B.C. provincial election, 13 former trustees sought election 
and four were successful. 


What becomes clear is that a small but important number of former school 
board members are successful in their quest for higher political office, some of 
whom later rise to fill high level political offices. 


The Research Question 


The research question that this study attempted to investigate can be stated as 
follows: How do successful politicians who began their political careers as school 
board members, and who have gone on to higher political office at the federal or 
provincial level, evaluate their school board experience in terms of its value as a 
political apprenticeship? 

In studying this question, an attempt was also made to examine the political 
antecedents of the school board experiences of the politicians studied. That is, an 
examination was made of the political socialization experiences and the political re- 
cruitment experiences leading up to the politicians’ school board experiences. 
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Methods 

The Sample 
The population for this study consisted of all former school board members, liv- 

ing in B.C., who are serving or have served in the House of Commons or the Legis- 
lative Assembly of British Columbia. In spite of a rather thorough search of the Ca- 
nadian parliamentary guides over the past five years, it was not possible to identify 
the exact size of this population and to come up with an appropriate sampling pro- 
cedure. As a result, a decision was made to interview all of those who could be con- 
tacted and who were willing to be interviewed. This turned out to be ten people. 

In research terms, this sample of ten politicians is very much an accidental sam- 
ple—it is not a random sample. It does possess, however, great diversity in terms of 
political characteristics which reflects the reality of political life in B.C. The sample 
had the following characteristics: 

1. it contained representatives from all four political parties currently active in 
B.C.—four New Democrats, two Liberals, two Progressive Conservatives, and 
two Social Crediters; 

2. five of the politicians had service in the House of Commons—four in the B.C. 
Legislature and one in both; 


3. three of the politicians had service in either a federal or provincial cabinet; 
three of the politicians had retired from politics; seven were still active; 

5. four of the politicians had served only on the government side, three only on 
the opposition side, and three on both sides of the house; 

6. there were eight men and two women; and 


7. the period of service in political office at the federal or provincial level ranged 
from a low of two years to a high of 26 years. 


Interviews 
Structured in-depth interviews were used in this study. The interview schedule 

included questions regarding the political socialization, political recruitment and 

political apprenticeship dimensions of this study. The principal questions were as 

follows: 

1. What were the important factors in the early political socialization of these 
politicians? 

2. What were the important factors in the political recruitment process that led 
up to their school board service? 

3. In what ways can service on a school board be considered a political appren- 
ticeship for higher public office? 


Results 

Early Political Socialization 

In political science research, political socialization is usually viewed as the pro- 
cess by which an individual acquires political values, attitudes, and interests. In ad- 
dition, the individual acquires a knowledge of the political community with its in- 
stitutions andactors. From childhood onward political socialization is a continuous 
process with the individual being placed under constant potential change through 
the influence of family, peers, school and other sources. 
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It was important in this study, first, to determine what factors played a signifi- 
cant part in the early political socialization of the ten politicians studied and, sec- 
ondly, to assess the effect that these socialization experiences had on the initiation 
and development of the political careers of these ten individuals. 


Findings 
Family experiences played an important part in the early political socialization 

of eight of the ten politicians. Only two of the politicians came from families where 
there was no active interest in politics. For the other eight, an interest in politics 
was characteristic of family life. Typical of the comments describing the family sit- 
uation were the following: 

My parents were both very active politically. They talked politics at the dinner hour... so 

I grew up with it. 

My father and mother were both actively involved in politics. My mother mainly in a 

supportive role, my father mainly in the union, as president of his local. He was deeply in- 

volved in union politics, and as I said, ran for alderman in the city. 


Four of the politicians came from family situations where a parent or close rela- 
tive had held public office. 


I came from a very political family. My father was a Tory and he served on the school 
board too. The old time Tories used to meet at our house with my father and I used to 
love to hear them talk. : 

My father was on the school board for several years. He was chairman. Later he was 
elected to the House of Commons. 


The interviews with the politicians revealed as well that the majority of them 
(six of the ten) had become politically active in a formal party well before their 
entry into school board affairs—a few in adolescence and others, after high school, 
usually in university. Typical of the experiences described are these three com- 
ments: 

My first public experience was when I was in grade eight and I was asked to give the toast 
to the graduating class. From then on I became active in student council affairs in high 
school. I joined the C.C.F. at a very young age... so at the age of fourteen or fifteen I was 
attending political meetings. 

I had been involved in the Liberal Party since university days and followed through after- 
wards... I remained an active member and was president of a very small local at the time 
I became a school trustee. 

My father ran for alderman a number of times . . . and I delivered campaign literature for 
him. I joined the party after that. So I’ve always been involved in politics in some way, at 


university and elsewhere. At the time I ran for trustee I was president of the local N.D.P. 
club. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study reveal quite clearly that the majority of the politi- 
cians interviewed came from politically active families. In most cases, politics was 
part of family life and in nearly half of the families, either a parent or close relative 
had held public office. 


These findings support those of other studies which show that the level of polit- 
ical interest and activity is much higher in the families of future politicians than is 
the case among members of the general public. A study by Kornberg and Mishler 
(1976) of Canada’s 28th Parliament (1972-1974) showed that nearly 66% of the 
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members had fathers with a strong interest in politics and 38% had mothers with a 
similar high level of interest. Furthermore, Clark, Price, and Krause (1976), in a 
study of provincial legislators in all ten Canadian provinces, found that 35% had 
parents or other relatives who had held public elective office. 


What the findings of this study do not support is the conclusion of Zeigler, 
Jennings, and Peak (1974) that school board members do not come from politicized 
family backgrounds. Their study of 490 school board members in 83 American 
school districts showed that only one-third of the board members came from 
families where the father was “very much interested” in politics and only one-fifth 
of board members put their mothers in that category. 


What is quite clear from the findings of this study is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these future school board members underwent early political socialization 
experiences that were strong and pervasive. What is not clear is whether most indi- 
viduals who seek school board membership have similar kinds of political socializa- 
tion experiences. Are strong and pervasive early political socialization experiences 
found only in the backgrounds of board members whose political ambitions become 
upward-bound (i.e., oriented to attaining higher political office) or are they found 
as well in the backgrounds of board members whose political ambitions remain 
office-bound (i.e., restricted to the school board)? As well, it is unclear whether 
there are differences between Canada and the United States in terms of the politi- 
cal socialization experiences that prospective office seekers undergo prior to 
standing for election to a school board. 


Political Recruitment to the School Board 


The fact that an individual comes from a highly politicized family environment 
and has strong and pervasive political experiences in youth and early adulthood 
does not mean that an individual will embark on a political career. In any society 
there are thousands of individuals who come from highly politicized backgrounds 
but only a few ever stand for public office. Thus, Milbrath (1965) and Bowman and 
Boynton (1966) suggest that future political actors have to cross a political activity 
threshold. They have to be stimulated to stand for public office either through the 
encouragement of others or through the arousal of their own inner feelings. This 
crossing of the political activity threshold constitutes the process of political re- 
cruitment. In this study, the focus was on what factors were important in the politi- 
cal recruitment process that lead up to service on the school board by these politi- 
cians. 


Findings 

Election to the school board constituted the beginning of a political career for 
nine of the ten politicians. Only one had prior experience in a public elective office. 

Prior to their election to school board, three of the politicians were nonactive in 
community affairs; the remaining seven had a varied pattern of community activity. 
In their study of school board members, Zeigler, Jennings, and Peak (1974) exam- 
ined the community activities of members prior to their election to office. These re- 
searchers classified the community activities into three categories: (1) civic/business 
activities (i.e., involvement in service clubs or business groups); (2) political/govern- 
mental activities (i.e., political party involvement or service on public boards); and 
(3) educational activities (i.e., involvement in educational affairs as a teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or member of a parent-teacher group). Quite clearly these are not dis- 
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crete categories and it is not possible to categorize the community activities of the 
individuals in this study into three tidy areas. It was possible, however, to identify 
from the interviews what the primary focus of their community activities was. For 
the seven who were active in community activities, two can be classified as active in 
civic/business affairs and five in political/governmental affairs. None could be clas- 
sified as being active in education in spite of the fact that three were former school 
teachers. In all three of these cases, the individuals involved had a long history of 
political involvement and party membership before they entered teaching. 


A number of writers (Zeigler, Jennings, & Peak, 1974; Goldhammer, 1964) have 
pointed out that a disproportionally high number of school board members come 
from “education” families, that is, families where parents or relatives are employed 
in educational positions. This is certainly true of this study. As has been noted al- 
ready, three members had themselves been former teachers, one had been an educa- 
tional administrator, and four others had close relatives in educational positions. 
This meant that only two of the ten politicians had no personal or family involve- 
ment in education. 

In terms of their recruitment to stand for election to school board, the politi- 
cians interviewed were asked to name persons or groups who encouraged their can- 
didacies. Six had been approached and encouraged to run, the other four indicated 
that their candidacies were self-initiated. Of the six who had been approached, 
three were approached by informal groups (parents, friends, neighbors), two were 
approached by political leaders (mayors in both cases), and one was approached by 
a formal group (ratepayers’ association). 

Issue differences with the incumbent school board played an important role in 
stimulating the school board candidacies of six of the ten politicians interviewed. 
One whose candidacy was self-initiated said: 

I was always very vocal, it was part of my background. And one day I was sitting in the 
staff room complaining about the school board and somebody said, “You should get on 
that school board and then maybe you would stop complaining so much about it.” So after 
I left teaching I decided to run for trustee. I became a trustee because there were things 
going on in education in our district that I didn’t like. 


Four of the ten politicians who decided to run for school board did not have 
issue differences with the incumbent board members. Their reasons were often 
highly personal. One said: 

After the (federal) election, six of us sat around and conducted a post mortem on why we 
hadn’t been able to get anyone elected. I suggested that we should start seeking municipal 
office . . . so that we would have a track record that would indicate that we could hack 
public life. .. . So I decided to run for school board and eventually I became an M.P.... I 
planned a career in politics, beginning with the school trusteeship. 


Kornberg and Mishler (1976) did an analysis of the motives of candidates who 
sought office and were successful in becoming members of parliament in the Cana- 
dian federal election of 1972. Although there was much overlap in categories, they 
found that the candidates were motivated by the following (in order of importance): 
(1) “good government” considerations; (2) ideological considerations; (3) “challenge 
of office” considerations; (4) party pressure; and (5) pressure from others. 

In this study the six candidates who were approached to run for school board 
tended to have different motives for running than the four individuals whose candi- 
dacies were self-initiated. The motives of those approached could be roughly cate- 
gorized as follows: (1) pressure from others (three candidates); (2) “good govern- 
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ment” considerations (two candidates) and (3) ideological considerations (one can- 
didate). For the four self-initiated candidates, the breakdown on motives is as fol- 
lows: (1) “challenge of office” considerations (three candidates); and (2) ideological 
considerations (one candidate). 


Discussion 


The pattern of political recruitment to school board service for the individuals 
in this study differs considerably from the pattern of recruitment for school board 
members reported elsewhere (Goldhammer, 1964; Jennings & Zeigler, 1971; Cistone, 
1974; Zeigler, Jennings, & Peak, 1974). The two most extensive studies of the politi- 
cal recruitment of school board members are those of Cistone (1974), done in 
Ontario, and Zeigler, Jennings, and Peak (1974), done in the U.S.A. on a nation- 
wide basis. 


An exact comparison cannot be made between these three studies because each 
study did not ask the same questions in all areas. The limited comparisons that can 
be done, however, do reveal certain important differences between the results of 
this study and the results of the earlier studies of Cistone and Zeigler, Jennings, 
and Peak. In terms of political recruitment to the school board, the results of this 
study show a higher level of political/governmental activity in the community prior 
to school board service, more self-initiated candidacies, no encouragement to run 
from incumbent school board members or professional educators, and more issue 
differences with incumbent board members. 

The only major similarity in the results of this study and the results of the 
Cistone and the Zeigler, Jennings, and Peak studies is that all three show that 
school board members are drawn predominantly from education families. Over 80% 
of board members in all three studies had relatives in education and a sizeable mi- 
nority of board members had been professional educators. 

One finding of this study that deserves particular comment relates to the total 
absence of any activity on the part of incumbent school board members to approach 
or encourage potential candidates to run for office. A number of writers (Crain, 
1968; Goldhammer, 1964; Jennings & Zeigler, 1971; Tucker & Zeigler, 1980) have 
noted that there is a strong tendency on the part of school boards to perpetuate 
themselves. This is done by encouraging the candidacies of carefully selected indi- 
viduals. In this study, none of the politicians interviewed indicated that they re- 
ceived any support or encouragement from incumbent school board members to run 
for office. 


School Board Service as a Political Apprenticeship 

In this study an attempt was made to determine whether school board experi- 
ence served as a political apprenticeship for the successful federal and provincial 
politicians studied, and if so, in what ways the experience was valuable to them. 


Findings 
All ten politicians were of the strong opinion that their school board experience 
was an invaluable political apprenticeship. For all but one of the politicians, service 
on the school board was their first experience in public office and for them it was a 
powerful and mind-expanding experience. As one of the politicians described it: 
I look back on my school board years as one of the most interesting and stimulating times 
of my life. It was my first entrance into politics and everything was to my mind so excit- 
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ing. I was almost overwhelmed with the fact that I had been given the opportunity to sit 
on the board and to make decisions. 


The politicians mentioned particular skills they acquired as a result of their 
school board experience. Foremost among these were skills in dealing with people, 
particularly in the areas of coalition building and conflict resolution. One of the 
politicians put it this way: 

You may have the best ideas in the world as a school trustee but until you get half of the 
people on your side, it won’t go anywhere. So you have to work with people whom you may 
not even care to talk with, with whom you have nothing in common, but with whom you 
have to work with in order to accomplish what you want. As a politician, learning that 
when I was a trustee was very useful. 


In describing the human relational skills they acquired as a result of their school 
board experience, other politicians said: 
You learn to work in groups, how to come to decision making, how to share strong ideas 
... 1 think it’s excellent political experience. 
You become adept at . . . juxtaposing conflicting roles and dealing with people who may or 
may not have some opposing view. 


Several of the politicians interviewed made specific reference to the skills they 
acquired in dealing with professional experts. One politician said: 
I learned not to have blind faith in expertise. A lot of teachers, administrators and experts 
didn’t know what they were talking about. I learned a built-in suspicion to the expert as 
opposed to the common sense approach of people. 
Another politician added, 
I learned to be skeptical with experts and with conclusive findings. 


All of the politicians expressed the view that they acquired valuable skills in fi- 
nancial matters. Typical of the comments relating to the acquisition of financial 
skills is the following: 


I learned to be resourceful. How to husband monies and how to zero in on the source of a 
problem and how to then go about solving it. 


The political skills of coalition building, conflict resolution, assessment of expert 
evidence, and financial management were identified by the politicians as the most 
valuable skills they acquired as a result of their school board experience. Certain 
other important political skills that were also acquired but which were mentioned 
less frequently include skills in chairing meetings, communicating to groups, 
listening to others. 


Another important finding of this study was that school board experience had a 
politicizing effect on the individuals involved. They found that they liked politics, 
they could be successful at it, and this interest and success encouraged them to con- 
sider running for higher political office. One of the politicians put it succinctly by 
saying: 

People either become political animals or they don’t after serving on a board . . . I became 
one in the sense that I enjoyed politics. 


Another politician described how success in the school board experience can 
serve as a stimulus for the seeking of higher political office: 


If you are successful as a trustee you are motivated to go on... . If you are successful in 
improving society in whatever area, then it’s only natural that if you see you can contrib- 
ute in some larger way you will be motivated to continue. 
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With the exception of one individual, none of the politicians consciously 
planned to use the school board as a stepping stone to higher political office. The 
stirring of political ambition came about as a result of the school board experience. 
One politician described the process as follows: 


Most of the people I know that have come from school boards and (city) councils didn’t 
enter the council or trustee job thinking they would run for higher office. I think they 
sought the job and that was the end to the goal. As they got into it, they enjoyed it and 
perhaps became popular in their own area, be it in their community or their political 
party, and saw the opportunity present itself one day to go on. I don’t think that people 
who go out for school board and council really see it as a means to an end. I think they go 
out to change the world, and are either in the end defeated, drop out, or go on. It’s like any 
other process, there is room to keep on climbing. Any person who is ambitious, when they 
start on a job, will be aiming for a better job. 


Success and a sense of accomplishment in the school board member role was 
thus of great importance in encouraging these individuals to seek higher public 
office. Three of the individuals interviewed did not feel, however, that they had ac- 
complished as much as they had wanted. They felt that this was less a function of 
themselves and more a function of the limited power school boards have. One of the 
former school board members put it this way: 

My feeling was that when I went in and became a school trustee most of the decisions had 
already been made by the time they were presented to us at the school board level. The 
government makes decisions on financing and there is very limited room to move as a 
trustee. I think somebody once said that fifteen percent of the budget is yours to do what- 
ever you want with, but only if you raise taxes. I don’t think that it is a particularly satis- 
fying job. 

An examination was also made of the effect that electoral defeat had on the 
political ambitions of these former school board members. Only two of the ten poli- 
ticians had ever suffered electoral defeat, and only one had been defeated in a 
school board election. The effects of defeat tend to be temporary and no real anti- 
dote to political ambition. The two politicians in this study who had experienced 
defeat described their reaction as follows: 

Well, I tangled with some teachers and was defeated the second term. That was it, I had 
had enough. Later, however, I was asked to run for city council and eventually became 


mayor. 
Yes, I lost two elections. I learned a lot by losing. When you understand why you lost, you 
can do something about it. . . . It’s depressing, but not devastating, to lose. You have to 


understand that most people run to win. You are perhaps depressed for a week or so, but 
my God, it’s only an election! 

Finally, an attempt was made to determine whether school board experience 
made the individuals in this study desirable to political parties as potential federal 
or provincial candidates. This was a difficult question to sort out as many of the in- 
dividuals were engaged simultaneously in school board affairs and party affairs at 
the constituency level. Several of the politicians did indicate, however, that their 
school board experience was very important in terms of their desirability as a can- 
didate for higher office. One said: 

If I hadn’t been an elected official for ten years I’m sure that members of my party would 
not have approved me to run. A party wants to win and when they are looking for some- 
one, they are looking for someone who is electable. 
Another described his experience in these terms: 
I think the fact that I was a school trustee influenced people to ask me to seek further 
office. I had always been involved in politics, long before I was a school trustee but basic- 
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ally at the party organization level rather than in elected office. Getting elected as a school 
trustee introduced me to a whole new realm of politics. Then when the former candidate 
decided not to run again, Tommy Douglas approached me, and the local party president 
approached me, and I said “sure I’ll make a go for it.” 


Discussion 

To this time, researchers have given little attention to school board service as a 
political experience. What the results of this preliminary study show is that it can 
be a powerful experience in terms of the acquisition of political attitudes and skills. 
Regardless of the nature of their earlier political socialization or political recruit- 
ment experiences, the individuals in this study were unanimous in their agreement 
on the value of the school board experience as a political apprenticeship. They be- 
came more politicized as a result of the experience, and in addition, acquired skills 
which they deemed to be invaluable in their future political careers. 


Summary and Implications 


This study examined the value of the school board experience as a political ap- 
prenticeship for a group of ten politicians who went on to successful careers at the 
federal or provincial level. These politicians agreed unanimously that school board 
service was a valuable political experience for them. It was one in which they ac- 
quired needed political skills and attitudes. They also acquired a certain desirabil- 
ity as potential candidates for higher public office. 


Only one of the ten politicians in this study deliberately set out to build a politi- 
cal career using the school board as a stepping stone. The remainder did not have 
upward-bound political ambitions at the time they became board members—they 
simply wanted to be school trustees. Yet during the course of their tenure as board 
members they had experiences which changed their political ambitions from office- 
bound ambitions to upward-bound ambitions. This was true regardless of the na- 
ture of their prior political socialization or political recruitment experiences. 


In this study we examined the school board experiences of individuals who have 
gone on to higher political office. We also examined their political socialization and 
political recruitment backgrounds. Most school board members do not go on to 
higher office. Quite a few try, but most fail. For everyone who serves on a school 
board, the experience is, among other things, a political experience. For all the indi- 
viduals in this study, the experience was useful and for some it was also powerful 
and mind-expanding. For those board members who do not go on to higher office, 
or for those who fail in their efforts to do so, the nature of school board service as a 
political experience may well be different. It may be that their political socialization 
and political recruitment experiences differ markedly from those of the politicians 
in this study. Only further research can clarify these issues and our future research 
efforts will focus on these issues. 
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The present study investigated the relationship between simultaneous-successive in- 
formation processing and academic achievement among 157 college students. A factor 
analysis of 6 tasks comprising the simultaneous-successive battery yielded a two-fac- 
tor solution. Four processing groups were formed using factor scores as criteria. Cumu- 
lative grade point average (GPA) and composite American College Testing (ACT) 
scores represented the dependent (achievement) variables. Results indicate that level 
of simultaneous and successive processing is related systematically to GPA; high 
levels of both processing modes are necessary for high GPA achievement. On the other 
hand, simultaneous processing seems relatively more important for high ACT per- 
formance. These results are discussed as they relate to task demands of the ACT and 
GPA. 


The study of human learning often progresses by using scientific models 
consistent with the existing Zeitgeist. For example, several current cognitive models 
utilize computer programming to simulate learning. Similarly, increasingly 
sophisticated neurophysiological research has made neuropsychological models 
more relevant. Recently, these two types of models have been integrated, creating a 
neuropsychological model of human learning which is typically described in com- 
puter processing terminology. Founded upon A. R. Luria’s clinical observations 
(Luria, 1966a, 1966b), this model has been elaborated and extended by J. P. Das 
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and colleagues via empirical research (see Das, Kirby, & Jarman, 1979). This model 
is often termed the Luria-Das Information Processing Model. 


The structural and processing features of the Luria-Das model can be briefly de- 
scribed as follows. The brain is composed of three units. Unit 1 is primarily com- 
posed of upper/lower brain stem organs and is responsible for the arousal or 
motivational function; Unit 2 is located in the posterior region of the neocortex in- 
cluding the occipital, temporal, and parietal lobes. Unit 2 structures receive infor- 
mation, analyze it into elementary components, and code it into a symbolic/physio- 
logical form useful to the entire brain. Information is analyzed and coded within 
Unit 2 in either a simultaneous or a successive fashion. Simultaneous integration re- 
fers to the synthesis of separate elements into groups, often with spatial character- 
istics. Any part of the gestalt and its relative position is immediately surveyable. On 
the other hand, successive integration refers to the processing of information in a 
serial order so that information is surveyable only in a temporal, orderly manner, 
with knowledge of each bit of information dependent upon the previous bit. Finally, 
Unit 3 is comprised of the prefrontal lobes, and is responsible for planning, 
executing, and evaluating problem-solving strategies. 


Conceptualizing human learning within this comprehensive model should pro- 
vide guidance in the selection, validation, and interpretation of measurement in- 
struments. Contrasted to traditional empirical approaches to intellectual assess- 
ment which are primarily based on predictive validity, the Luria-Das model utilizes 
relevant theoretical and empirical research to conceptualize cognitive functioning. 
Therefore, results from testing are amenable to interpretation within a meaningful 
conceptual framework and subsequent remedial strategies are easily established 
(e.g., Kaufman & Kaufman, 1979; Krywaniuk & Das, 1976). 


Obviously, empirically derived tests which predict achievement are valuable to 
educators. Tests yielding good predictive validity and information relevant for in- 
terpreting performance would be even more valuable. Studies exploring the rela- 
tionship between simultaneous-successive processing described within the Luria- 
Das model and academic achievement offer evidence that such tests may be pos- 
sible in the near future. Results from elementary school age children indicate that 
simultaneous-successive processing and achievement are related, but in a complex 
way. For example, when a simultaneous-successive battery is administered along 
with reading achievement tests, results reveal that successive processing is the mode 
often employed by beginning readers; more sophisticated readers seem to rely on 
both modes (Das, Kirby, & Jarman, 1979). 


The present study was designed to investigate the relationship between 
simultaneous-successive processing and academic achievement in college students. 
Questions focused on whether simultaneous-successive processing ability varied 
systematically with achievement. Individuals demonstrating high simultaneous and 
successive processing skills were expected to earn the highest achievement scores 
whereas those demonstrating low simultaneous and low successive processing skills 
were expected to earn the lowest achievement scores; consistent with the non-hier- 
archical nature of the model (Das et al., 1979; Jarman, 1978), individuals demon- 
strating high simultaneous-low successive ability should perform similarly to those 
exhibiting low simultaneous-high successive ability. 
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Method 
Subjects 
Participants included 157 juniors and seniors enrolled in Educational Psychol- 
ogy courses at a mid-sized southeastern university. This sample was composed of 53 
males, 104 females; 133 were white, 24 black. Ninety-seven were education majors. 
Data from males and females were combined for analyses (see Merritt & McCallum, 
1983; Kirby, cited in Das et al., 1979, for justification). 


Simultaneous and Successive Tasks 


Six tasks commonly used to assess simultaneous-successive processing were 
administered in group format. The tasks included: 


Raven Progressive Matrices. This test is described as a culture-reduced measure 
of nonverbal reasoning (Raven, 1958). Participants indicated which of a given set of 
alternatives correctly completes a visual pattern. Fifteen of the 60 available items 
(every fourth item) were chosen for presentation. 


Memory for Designs. The nine items from the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt 
Test (Bender, 1946) were presented for four seconds each. Following the presenta- 
tion, examinees constructed the figures from memory. 


Figure Copying. The last 12 figures from the Developmental Test of Visual 
Motor Integration (Beery & Buktenica,; 1967) were presented for 30 seconds each 
and copied during that time. 


Free Recall. Ten lists etaere six monosyllabic words were presented orally. 
All 60 words appeared at the Ist, 2nd, or 3rd grade levels of the Slossan Oral Read- 
ing Test (Slosson, 1963) or the Basic Sight-Word Test (Dolch, 1942). The order of 
recall was not critical. 


Serial Recall. Ten additional lists of 6 monosyllabic words from the lst, 2nd, 
and 38rd grade levels of the Slosson Oral Reading Test and the Basic Sight-Word 
Test were presented orally. The order of recall was critical. 


Digit Span-Forward. This task required recall of increasingly longer lists of dig- 
its. The 14 lists ranged from 4 to 10 digits in length. Each was recalled and written 
immediately after oral presentation. 


Rationale for Task Selection 


Of the six tasks, Raven Matrices, Figure Copying, and Memory for Designs are 
considered indices of simultaneous processing. Serial Recall, Free Recall, and Digit 
Span-Forward are purported to be measures of successive processing. Evidence for 
construct validity of the battery comes from several sources. Luria’s clinical obser- 
vations of brain-damaged individuals clearly indicate the existence of these two 
modes of processing, and the six tasks described above exhibit face validity; i.e., 
they appear to assess the two basic processing modes described by Luria. And 
though the simultaneous-successive tasks have been psychometrically classified into 
parallel categories such as nonverbal-verbal, visual-auditory, and reasoning-mem- 
ory, the two factors which have emerged from analyses can be appropriately termed 
simultaneous and successive processing. For example, simultaneous processing is 
utilized in verbal tasks such as the perception of lexical ambiguity (Das & Jarman, 
1980), in auditory tasks such as syllogisms (Cummins, cited in Das, Kirby, & 
Jarman, 1975), and in memory tasks such as memory for designs (McCallum & 
Merritt, 1983). Additional convergent and discriminant validity is provided by Das 
et al. (1979). 
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Achievement Measures 


Achievement measures were cumulative grade point average (GPA) and the 
American College Testing (ACT) composite score. The ACT composite score re- 
flects assessment of English and Math usage, and Social Studies and Natural 
Science Reading skills; it is typically administered to high school seniors and valued 
for predictive validity of college success. The scores were obtained from student 
records kept by the university. 


Procedure 


Before the simultaneous-successive battery was administered, a questionnaire 
requesting demographic data was completed by each student. The six tasks were 
then administered in group form, with simultaneous tasks alternating with succes- 
sive tasks. The order of presentation of the tasks shifted systematically with each 
presentation. Administration was standardized using a slide projector and taped 
audio, and required approximately 55 minutes. 


Task scores were subjected to a principal components analysis; factors with 
eigenvalues greater than 1.0 were rotated according to a varimax criterion. 
Grouping of subjects was accomplished on the basis of mean splits of factor scores. 
Therefore, group assignments reflect relative ability to process information. 
Performance of the group members were compared on ACT scores and cumulative 
GPA, the dependent variables. Contrasts predicted from the model employed one- 
tailed tests of significance. 


Results 


As in a previous study employing a college student sample (McCallum & 
Merritt, 1983), the factor analysis of task scores yielded two factors labelled simul- 
taneous processing (defined by Raven Matrices, Memory for Designs, and Figure 
Copying) and successive processing (defined by Free Recall, Serial Recall, and Digit 
Span-Forward). (See Table i for factor loadings, means, and standard deviations.) 
Factor scores were subsequently obtained and became the criteria for assignment to 
one of four groups—high simultaneous-high successive (HiSim-HiSuc), high 
simultaneous-low successive (HiSim-LoSuc), low simultaneous-high successive 
(LoSim-HiSuc), and low simultaneous-low successive (LoSim-LoSuc). Because 
group assignments were based on mean splits of factor scores, groups reflect rela- 
tive ability to process information. 

As previously mentioned, in order for performance to be consistent with the 
model, members of the HiSim-HiSuc group should have earned significantly higher 
achievement scores than members of any other group. Conversely, members of the 
LoSim-LoSuc group should have earned scores significantly lower than those from 
any other group. These ten contrasts were predicted by the model and allowed use 
of a priori t tests.! Performance of the group members within the two intermediate 
or “off-diagonal” groups should have been similar because the model suggests a 
nonhierarchical arrangement of the two processing modes. That is, the two groups 
high on only one processing dimension should have performed about equally. These 
two contrasts employed two-tailed criteria. Means, standard deviations, and t ratios 
for all group comparisons are presented in Table 2. 


Results employing the cumulative GPA were consistent with predictions from 
the model for all contrasts. Table 2 presents the relevant values for the cumulative 
GPA analyses. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND FACTOR LOADINGS 
FROM SIX COGNITIVE TASKS 


Srv nnn nn nnn LE ttttttttdtSSS 


Tasks M sD Successive Simultaneous 
Uh ie oe ee 
Digit Span 8.18 2re2\1 - 85 =O 
Free Recall 49.87 5.54 5 ifs By 
Serial Recall 43.57 Pees) ail .24 
Raven Matrices 8.08 2G) eit ail 
Memory for Designs DeSales Iegey lt BP Sots! 
Figure Copying 7 a24 DL Poe . 10 OD) 
TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF THE MEANS OF CUMULATIVE GPA AND COMPOSITE ACT 
FOR INFORMATION PROCESSING GROUPS 


GROUPS ACT GPA 

M sD t df M SD t df 
HiSim—HiSuc 18.92 3.80 07 63 3.04 -48 2.47% 82 
HiSim-LoSuc 18.85 4.58 ZahE -50 
HiSim-HiSuc 18.92 3.80 3.35%% 60 3.04 -48 2.21% 77 
LoSim-HiSuc 15.70 Bees 2.79 “49 
HiSim-HiSuc 18.92 3.80 4.73%% 63 3.04 -48 4.37% 90 
LoSim-LoSuc 14.38 Bate 2.06 726 
HiSim-LoSuc 18.85 4.58 2.69%* 47 eat -50 “15 63 
LoSim-HiSuc 15.70 Shs} 2079 -49 
HiSim-—LoSuc 18.85 4.58 3.83%% 50 QriLi: -50 L.71* 6 
LoSim-LoSuc 14.38 SAV ATE 2.56 56 
LoSim-HiSuc 15.70 BAU 1.27 47 PUR TAS) 49 1.79% 1 
LoSim-LoSuc 14.38 Bain 2.56 -56 
* p<.05 
xk op <.01 


Results from analyses using the composite ACT scores were more ambiguous. 
Examination of the relevant values in Table 2 reveal only partial support for the 
processing model. Three predictions were supported; three were not. The mean 
composite ACT for the HiSim-HiSuc group was significantly higher than the mean 
scores obtained by the LoSim-HiSuc group and the LoSim-LoSuc group. Also, the 
HiSim-LoSuc group mean score was significantly higher than the mean obtained by 
the LoSim-LoSuc group. However, contrary to prediction, the mean HiSim-HiSuc 
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group score was not significantly greater than the mean from the HiSim-LoSuc 
group. Nor was the mean from the LoSim-HiSuc group significantly higher than the 
mean from the LoSim-LoSuc group. Finally, the two intermediate group means 
were not equivalent; the HiSim-LoSuc group mean was significantly higher than 
the mean from the LoSim-HiSuc group. 


Discussion 


The strong two-factor solution obtained from the initial factor analysis of the 
six cognitive tasks was anticipated. The solution is consistent with a rational analy- 
sis of task demands and with findings from numerous studies (see Das et al., 1979). 
Since these factors did emerge, further analyses were conducted to investigate the 
relationship of college achievement to simultaneous-successive processing. 


When cumulative GPA was employed as the dependent measure, all predictions 
were confirmed. The cumulative GPA reflects performance in a wide variety of skill 
areas; apparently both simultaneous and successive processing substantially medi- 
ate broadly-based classroom performance. Individuals within the HiHi group per- 
formed better than those high in only one area; those high in only one processing 
dimension out-performed those in the LoLo group; and those in the two “off-diago- 
nal” groups performed equally well. These results provide support for the model 
and are consistent with the contention that the modes are nonhierarchical. 


Three of the six predictions using the composite ACT score were not 
supported—the HiSim-HiSuc group did not earn a higher mean ACT score than 
the HiSim-LoSuc group; the LoSim-HiSuc group did not earn a higher mean ACT 
score than the LoSim-LoSuc group; and, finally, the HiSim-LoSuc group did earn a 
significantly higher mean score than the LoSim-HiSuc group. Thus, the contrasts 
not conforming to predictions substantiate the relative importance of the simulta- 
neous processing mode for attaining higher ACT scores. But because test reviewers 
(e.g., Wallace, 1975) have criticized the ACT for a heavy reading component, the ex- 
ceptions may be interpreted within the context of previous results which emphasize 
the importance of simultaneous processing skills for complex reading (Cummins & 
Das, 1977). That is, if the ACT is interpreted as a measure of sophisticated reading 
skills, then the superordinate status of simultaneous processing in the ACT meas- 
ure may be explained by the theory. 

In summary, the present results are consistent with the Luria-Das model. 
Specifically, there appears to be a relationship between cognitive processing ability 
and academic achievement of college students. In general, higher simultaneous pro- 
cessing is important for superior ACT performance whereas higher simultaneous 
and successive processing are necessary for superior GPA. 


Implications 


Rigorous experimental hypotheses testing of the Luria-Das model is clearly 
needed. Thus far, educators have been relatively unsuccessful in identifying appro- 
priate treatment x aptitude models (Reynolds, 1981). But research into cognitive 
functioning within this model appears promising. For example, once simultaneous 
or successive deficits have been identified, remedial strategies become apparent. 
Means of identifying simultaneous-successive deficits include the use of the battery 
and methodology described within the present paper. A second method, currently 
becoming available, is called the Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children (K- 
ABC) (Kaufman & Kaufman, 1983). The availability of this instrument and the in- 
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creasingly abundant research findings investigating the model should hasten efforts 
to explore the efficacy of the model within educational and clinical settings. 


Notes 


il The model-based hypotheses of the present study were based on the assumption that the dependent achievement measures 
required both processing modes in about equal proportions. Therefore, the use of multiple a priori t’s was justified, and the 
concomitant increased probability of Type I error was tolerated. In retrospect, this assumption was not justified for the 
ACT dependent measure (i.e., simultaneous processing is apparently more important), but the t ratios of the ACT measure 
exceed the more conservative a <.01 value in all cases of significance. 
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ESSAY REVIEWS 


LOGO AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL 
PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS 


Linda R. Krasnor 
and 


John O. Mitterer 


Brock University 


How to structure children’s encounters with computers and what to expect from 
those encounters are questions with far-reaching educational implications. 
Particularly high expectations have been aroused by LOGO, a graphics-oriented 
structured language which is imbedded in an educational philosophy stressing play, 
discovery and mastery (Papert, 1980; Groen, 1978). LOGO allows children to direct 
a “turtle” around a video screen to create designs. Once a small set of primitives has 
been learned, children can “teach” the computer to draw designs by defining proce- 
dures. Each child can develop a set of procedures which can be combined, just like 
the primitives, into higher order procedures to make complex designs. Thus the 
child gradually builds a personal computer language while learning fundamental 
programming concepts. 

Papert (1980) has argued that when children experience LOGO they learn much 
more than a computer language. The LOGO experience was designed explicitly to 
facilitate the learning of powerful ideas, skills and heuristics which transcend the 
immediate task environment and can be applied in other problem-solving situa- 
tions. This is an exciting possibility since curriculum designers have traditionally 
focused on specific content rather than general problem-solving skills (Brown, 
Bransford, Ferrara, & Campione, 1983; Larkin, 1980). 

It is not implausible that some skills learned in programming may transfer to 
other types of problem-solving since it has often been noted that computer pro- 
gramming is a type of problem-solving. The steps in designing a program closely 
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parallel generally recognized steps in the problem-solving process (Statz, 1973; 
Chait, 1978; Papert, 1980). In Polya’s (1957) classic model of problem-solving, four 
basic steps were outlined: understanding the problem, devising a solution, carrying 
out the solution plan, and evaluating the solution. Similarly, the programmer must 
understand the programming task and be able to represent the problem. The pro- 
gram must be devised, entered into the computer, and debugged. 


Several skills have consistently been advanced as powerful ideas which can be 
acquired through the LOGO experience (Papert, 1980). One is the strategy of 
breaking problems into manageable subproblems. Another is means-end analysis or 
the systematic planning of actions to achieve goals (e.g., Sacerdoti, 1977). A third is 
debugging, the principle that problem solutions can be successively refined. The de- 
velopment of a more positive attitude to errors is a fourth powerful idea. Program- 
ming bugs are recognized as being unavoidable and useful in providing information. 
Such a reconceptualization of failure implies that the child’s sense of mastery and 
motivation would not be negatively affected by errors. 


In this paper, we will provide a framework for assessing the extent to which 
these skills learned through LOGO may be transferred to other problem-solving 
contexts. Focusing on the turtle geometry aspects of LOGO, we will examine some 
of the principles governing the generalization of learning as they apply to the 
LOGO experience and will consider the existing empirical evidence for the transfer 
of these skills to other domains. We will also consider how transfer may depend on 
individual differences among children. Finally, we will isolate specific components 
of the complex LOGO experience in an attempt to specify which components may 
be responsible for transfer if and when it does occur. 


The Generalization of Learning 


As Simon (1980) has made clear, the notion of general knowledge is really the 
notion that some kinds of knowledge can be transferred from the context of acquisi- 
tion to a wide variety of other situations. Thus, a consideration of the circum- 
stances which will facilitate the transfer of learning from one situation to another 
will in effect be a consideration of the factors governing the generality of knowl- 
edge. From this perspective, recent research has most often failed to produce evi- 
dence for the transfer of knowledge between domains (see Brown, et al., 1983). It 
now appears that much domain specific, nontransferable knowledge is required for 
expertise in any domain. As Simon (1980) has suggested, “No one, no matter how 
intelligent, skilled in problem solving, or talented, becomes a chess grandmaster 
without 10 years of intense exposure to the task environment of chess” (p. 82). 


While it is possible that the basic strategy of training general skills for transfer 
may not be as effective as previously supposed, there are, nevertheless, many fac- 
tors which have long been recognized to influence transfer (Ellis, 1965). One impor- 
tant principle is that transfer between tasks requires that some of the processes or 
knowledge used in the tasks be essentially identical (Thorndike & Woodworth, 
1901). A second is that the learner must recognize that a new problem situation is 
similar to one encountered previously (e.g., Woodworth & Schlosberg, 1954). It has 
commonly been found that little spontaneous transfer occurs between well-formed 
problem isomorphs (e.g., Reed, Ernst, & Banerji, 1974; Hayes & Simon, 1977). If ex- 
plicit instruction is given in the range of applicability of a general principle (Brown, 
1978; Brown & Campione, 1981), however, or if learners are encouraged to state a 
general rule (Gagne & Smith, 1962; Thorndyke & Stasz, 1980), then transfer may be 
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improved. Third, the degree of transfer may depend on the completeness of original 
learning (Brown et al., in press). Finally, the degree of transfer may depend on ex- 
posure to a variety of situations in which the specific skill is useful. Training in 
multiple contexts has been found to improve transfer, when compared to relatively 
uniform learning contexts (Belmont, Butterfield, & Borkowski, 1978; Brown, 1974, 
1978; Brown, Campione, & Day, 1981). 


Therefore, transfer (if it occurs at all) would be expected between highly similar 
domains under circumstances where learners were fluent with the skills in question, 
had practised those skills in several situations, and were explicitly aware of the gen- 
eral utility of the skills. With these considerations in mind, to what extent would 
the four powerful ideas from LOGO be expected to transfer to other problem do- 
mains? 

The only condition for transfer to be consistently met by such an experience is 
that LOGO problems are similar to problems in other domains. However, this simi- 
larity may well be at a relatively abstract level and many students will need explicit 
guidance in order to recognize correspondences. LOGO instructional experiences 
typically have not included any attempt to explicitly teach students in the use of 
these skills. Rather, tutors rely on subtle hints and structuring of problems to 
achieve this end. This may mitigate against transfer rather than facilitating it. 


LOGO instruction is generally short-term; a typical LOGO experience consists 
of 20 to 40 hours of hands-on experience. There is thus little opportunity to ensure 
sufficient mastery of programming fundamentals to successfully apply means-end 
and sub-goal analysis to many different problems. Also, it is quite possible that the 
original learning has taken place in a very narrow context, especially for those chil- 
dren who work only with turtle graphics. The lack of practice across a variety of sit- 
uations may reduce the opportunity for transfer even further. 


The situation is somewhat improved with respect to the powerful ideas of 
debugging and a positive attitude towards bugs. In LOGO instruction, tutors are 
advised to encourage exploration after errors and to minimize the negative conse- 
quences of errors. Children are exposed to debugging very early in the instructional 
sequence, since they make errors as soon as they begin. Students thus have the op- 
portunity to edit procedures repeatedly. Considerable expertise with these skills 
should be built up. Lack of explicit instruction in their general applicability and a 
lack of practice in different contexts may reduce the degree of transfer, however, 
even for these powerful ideas. 

On balance, we simply cannot predict how much transfer of these powerful ideas 
to expect from the LOGO experience. However, we can observe that some of the 
most important factors in promoting the transfer of other skills are not present in 
the LOGO experience as it is most commonly described in the literature. Clearly, 
there are many research opportunities presented by the questions raised here. As 
the following review of the literature will reveal, few researchers have examined 
these important issues. 


Evidence for the Generality of LOGO Learning 
To date the literature concerning LOGO consists primarily of testimonials (e.g., 
Goldenberg, 1980; Watt, 1982), curriculum guides (e.g., Birch, 1980), manuals (e.g., 
Abelson, 1982) and a few studies containing considerable anecdotal evidence. Al- 
though researchers have explored the use of LOGO with adults (Brown & 
Rubenstein, 1974; Lukas & Feurzeig, 1972; Austin, 1976; duBoulay, 1977), children 
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have received the most attention. Most of the available evidence refers to LOGO 
learning rather than the transfer of LOGO learning to other contexts. This body of 
work has provided anecdotal evidence that the powerful ideas mentioned above can 
be learned by children and a suggestion that these skills can be transferred to other 
domains. 

The work of the M.I.T. LOGO group has been typical of this research approach. 
These researchers have focused on case studies (e.g., Lawler, 1980) and the creation 
of curriculum materials (e.g., Bamberger, 1979) rather than experimental findings. 
The Brookline project is a representative example. This collaboration between the 
M.I.T. LOGO group and the public schools of Brookline, Massachusetts, resulted in 
detailed anecdotal descriptions of the learning of 16 children without systematic ex- 
perimentation or statistical analysis (see Papert, Watt, diSessa, & Weir, 1979). 


A few quotes from the interim report of this project (Papert, Abelson, 
Bamberger, diSessa, Weir, Watt, Hein, & Dunning, 1978) will suffice to illustrate 
these descriptive data. The comments concern a single child, Ray. The first two 
were made by one of the authors (Watt) who noted, 

From the comments made by his teachers, and from observations made by myself and 
others in the LOGO classes, I have a model of Ray as a boy who has chosen to react to aca- 
demic difficulties by adopting a pose of indifference, and refusing to take responsibility 
for his work or behavior in school. (Appendix 1, Individual profiles; Ray, p. 1) 
Watt goes on, “to speculate that from his earliest school experiences, Ray has been 
afraid of failure, and especially of appearing to fail” (p. 2) (author’s italics). Finally, 
after learning LOGO, one of Ray’s teachers commented,.:“The breakthrough for him 
in LOGO, the success he has had, is powerful information for me... he has pro- 
duced the best piece of writing I’ve seen from him” (p. 12). Such descriptions defi- 
nitely suggest the transfer of important abilities from LOGO to another domain, 
but very little objective analytic evidence is provided. 

This research approach is consistent with both published (Papert, 1980) and 
private (Solomon, 1982, personal communication) claims that traditional experi- 
mental research methodologies are inappropriate for documenting the effects of 
LOGO. Much of the other published work on LOGO suffers from a similar lack of 
empirical documentation (e.g., Feurzeig & Lukas, 1972; Weir & Emanuel, 1976). 
This view has several sources: (a) that traditional psychological and educational 
testing methods are not appropriate for measuring LOGO-facilitated changes; 
(b) that group-based designs and statistical analyses will obscure the wide individ- 
ual differences in children’s learning patterns and adult teaching styles; and (c) that 
standardization of LOGO teaching procedures will substantially detract from the 
flexibility and individualization of the LOGO experience. 


Only a handful of studies have produced empirical evidence relevant to the 
claim that learning LOGO produces general effects. Of these, the Edinburgh LOGO 
project (e.g., Howe, O’Shea, & Plane, 1979) focused on the development of mathe- 
matical skills and has produced mixed evidence of benefits while the thesis work of 
Statz (1973) and Chait (1978) focused on the development of general problem- 
solving skills. 

Of the two reports, that of Statz (1973; see also Statz, Folk, & Seidman, 1973) 
more closely approximated a classical experimental design. Problem-solving was in- 
vestigated by administering pre- and posttests to a group of 16 grade 4 children 
who had participated in LOGO sessions and to a similar group who remained in the 
normal class environment. The two groups were administered four problem-solving 
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tests. The Twenty Questions Game (Bruner, Rose, Oliver, & Greenfield, 1967) was 
used to investigate the child’s ability to organize concepts hierarchically, as revealed 
through constraint-seeking questions. The Tower of Hanoi puzzle (e.g., Simon, 
1975) was used to test the ability to develop a systematic solution strategy. To 
assess permutation abilities, the children were also asked to generate all possible 
orders of sets of numbers. Finally, a word task was used to assess classification 
skills. Statz (1973) predicted that learning LOGO would lead to improved perform- 
ance on all of these problem-solving measures. While she found trends in the antici- 
pated direction for all of the tasks, only the permutation and the word puzzle tasks 
reached significance. 


Chait (1978) investigated comparable issues with five grade 7 children who were 
taught individually. These children were administered pre- and posttests but no 
control group was employed. The test battery included a test of basic arithmetic 
skills, an alternate uses test, and a set of geoboard problems including duplications, 
rotations, and mirror-imaging. The results revealed no significant changes in test 
scores. 


The entire LOGO literature merits considerable criticism from an experimental 
point of view. The general lack of objective measurement makes the currently avail- 
able work useful only as a first step in evaluating the effects of LOGO. The work of 
Statz reveals several problems which limit the usefulness of her work. First, the 
training procedure she used was modified partway through the study, making as- 
sessment difficult. Second, her measures of problem-solving were not tightly tied to 
any extant approach to problem-solving (e.g., Polya, 1957; Newell & Simon, 1972), 
although they might be considered to reflect the ability to carry out means-end an- 
alysis. The work of Chait is similarly open to criticism. A small sample size and the 
lack of a control group would have made the results difficult to interpret even had 
they reached significance. The test battery was also not tied to any theory of 
problem-solving. It is not clear why any of the tasks she chose should reveal any 
change as a result of learning LOGO. 

To summarize, there is as yet no good evidence that any of the powerful ideas 
mentioned above generalize to other domains. This is either because existing re- 
search reports do not convincingly test for generalization (as in the case of means- 
end analysis) or because the relevant research has not yet been done. Clearly, in 
light of the potential impact of LOGO, these issues cannot remain unaddressed, and 
their resolution promises to be a fruitful area for future investigation. 


Individual Differences and the Generality of LOGO Learning 


One of the striking aspects of the current literature has been the extensive range 
of applicability claimed for LOGO. Learning LOGO is presumed to benefit normal 
children as young as three or four years of age. While there is considerable anec- 
dotal evidence for the effectiveness of LOGO in teaching programming to such 
young children, more controlled research has indicated that preschoolers do not 
have the necessary spatial concepts to effectively use the turtle’s intrinsic geometry 
and are unable to connect specific keyboard activity to robot movement (Gregg, 
1978). 

Children who are unable to utilize the intrinsic geometry system or to under- 
stand the relation between program commands and turtle movement would not 
achieve the mastery and control objectives of the LOGO experience. Children with 
inadequate language, spatial, and mathematical skills would have limited possibili- 
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ties for going beyond immediate programming modes. While it is likely that ele- 
mentary computer literacy could be achieved, relatively little generalizable 
problem-solving skill would be expected without learning structured programming. 

Young and relatively poor learners may need to be taught both specific and gen- 
eral skills in a given content domain in order to show transfer (Brown et al., 1983). 
More able learners may only need to be taught more specific skills, since they are 
more likely to possess general heuristics already. More advanced learners may also 
spontaneously prepare for transfer by doing such things as hypothesizing applica- 
tions and using analogies. This suggests that younger children need to be explicitly 
taught general skills, as well as skills specific to the turtle world, before transfer 
could be reasonably expected. The discovery-oriented nature of the LOGO experi- 
ence does not provide this explicitness for general skills. Thus, only older students 
may be able to apply LOGO skills to other domains. 


Generalization of problem-solving skills may well also depend on the child’s 
Piagetian developmental level. On one hand, Papert (1980) has argued that LOGO 
may offer to the child a way of concretizing the abstract, a very powerful tool for 
the attainment of formal operational thought. On the other hand, it is quite pos- 
sible that only children who have reached the formal operational stage will be cap- 
able of fully utilizing LOGO (e.g., Folk, 1972). Both positions suggest that an 
optimal age for LOGO instruction may be the onset of the formal operational 
stage—about 12 years of age (Inhelder & Piaget, 1958). It is reasonable to assume 
that some general problem-solving heuristics will require formal operational 
thought. A child at a pre-operational level would be unlikely to achieve the hierar- 
chical thinking necessary for structured programming. Such thinking may well be 
required to master subgoal analysis and mean-end planning. Even concrete 
operational children would likely find it difficult to manipulate symbols logically 
and to grasp concepts of recursion, multiple inputs, and permutation at an abstract 
level. Yet it is at this more advanced level that generalization of these skills would 
most likely occur. In contrast, it is likely that much younger children would be cap- 
able of understanding and benefiting from the powerful ideas of debugging and 
adaptive response to errors since it is less obvious how these skills may depend 
upon a foundation of formal operational thought. Although this is an issue of theo- 
retical and applied import, to date there has been no systematic investigation of the 
relationship between developmental level and the generalization of problem-solving 
skills learned through LOGO. 


In an early investigation, Folk (1972) has directly examined the possibility that 
the ability to learn LOGO fully in the first place may depend on the developmental 
level of the child. Unfortunately, Folk’s unpublished thesis provides little more 
than a suggestive set of hypotheses. Thus, the extent of LOGO learning which may 
be expected for a child of a specific age or developmental level is still an open ques- 
tion. It is possible that only formal operational children will be able to learn LOGO 
fully and transfer LOGO ideas such as means-end analysis and subgoal analysis to 
other contexts. Adaptive response to failure, however, may be learned and general- 
ized by much younger children. 

In addition to a wide range of typical children, there has been a keen interest in 
the use of LOGO with special groups of children such as autistic, educable retarded, 
and dyslexic children (e.g., Goldenberg, 1980). The appeal of LOGO for these hard- 
to-treat groups is understandable. LOGO’s novelty and immediate appeal, however, 
cannot ensure the sustained interest necessary to develop general problem-solving 
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skills. Without an understanding of the potential of LOGO with typical children, its 
use with atypical children may be built on relatively uncertain ground. It is likely 
that such special groups of atypical children would be much less likely to develop 
general problem-solving skills than normal children. Clearly, this issue provides 
much scope for future research. 


Identifying the Components of LOGO Which Produce General Learning 


A detailed task analysis of the LOGO experience will be required before the 
problem of generalization can be completely specified. As a first step, we have iso- 
lated several educationally potent components of the experience, each of which may 
be sufficient to induce cognitive and behavioral change. Two of these components 
are aspects of the LOGO language itself, two are aspects of the accompanying edu- 
cational philosophy, and the final one is the motivating character of LOGO. The 
combination of these diverse factors in the LOGO experience makes it difficult to 
assess the unique contribution of LOGO as a language to learning and transfer. 


The first feature of the language is the turtle, which is intended to provide the 
child with a way to “concretize the abstract” (Papert, 1980). By encouraging the 
child to “play turtle,” syntonic learning is made possible. Associated with the turtle 
is intrinsic geometry or turtle geometry, a non-Cartesian approach to geometry 
(Abelson & diSessa, 1981). In turtle geometry, the state of the turtle is specified 
without respect to an external reference frame. This makes it easier to begin graph- 
ics programming since only the commands, LEFT, RIGHT, FORWARD, and 
BACK are required to specify turtle state, commands which derive meaning from 
the child’s own physical experience. In addition, graphics-based programming envi- 
ronments may have a great appeal due to the potency of visual experience. The use 
of such a concrete medium may facilitate the ability to engage in means-end and 
subgoal analysis by making the task of completely conceptualizing a problem much 
simpler. 

The second feature of LOGO is the ease with which structured programming is 
possible. New procedures can be created at will and freely combined with other pro- 
cedures to create complex procedures more easily than in any other available lan- 
guage. In a compiled language like PASCAL, for example, a listing of the entire 
program (including all subprocedures) must be brought together for compilation. 
This is not necessary in LOGO, in which defined procedures can be treated just like 
primitives in developing more complex procedures. Subgoal and means-end analysis 
are clearly facilitated by such capabilities. 

These two components of LOGO jointly create a programming environment 
characterized by immediate feedback and total control. As a LOGO graphics pro- 
gram is executed, each step of the program is displayed. Most bugs stand out and 
may be debugged right away. This should facilitate the acquisition of the idea that 
debugging is a useful problem-solving strategy. Compiled, text-oriented program- 
ming may not allow such efficient feedback. Such an environment, which is respon- 
sive to attempts at control, may allow children to develop a sense of mastery and 
competence (Bronson, 1974). In fact, it is one of the major claims of LOGO propo- 
nents (e.g., Papert, 1980) that the microworld of the turtle is one in which the child 
can feel powerful and successful. 

In addition to these two components, several other elements of the LOGO expe- 
rience can be identified which are not inherently tied to the language itself. One 
such component is a stress on play and exploration; the second is the small group 
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In the LOGO environment, the child is free to experiment without risking any 
real-life consequences. This atmosphere of play and exploration is aided by allowing 
the child to select projects, thus creating a personal involvement and commitment 
which may nurture greater success. The child’s affect is almost always described as 
positive, and the turtle world is certainly nonliteral. As such, the LOGO experience 
satisfies most major definitions of play (Krasnor & Pepler, 1980). The child is en- 
couraged to try out new means of achieving goals and to combine old means to 
achieve new goals. This may result in a more flexible and adaptive mastery of 
LOGO than a more regimented approach, since it has been shown that free play 
with materials can lead to enhanced creativity and problem-solving (e.g., Dansky & 
Silverman, 1973, 1975; Smith & Dutton, 1979; Sylva, Bruner, & Genova, 1976). 
Thus it is likely that children who learn LOGO in an exploratory, play-based mode 
will be more adept at solving programming problems than children who are taught 
LOGO in a more directive form. In addition, adaptive attitudes toward failure and 
a willingness to debug problem solutions should be facilitated. 


In most implementations of the LOGO curriculum, children share equipment 
and are encouraged to cooperate with peers to complete small group projects. This 
social arrangement can be considered to be another major component of the LOGO 
environment. Group problem-solving can be an intensive experience in itself, and 
may be an important factor in any changes which have previously been attributed 
to LOGO. The child has the opportunity to learn by observing the nature and 
outcome of others’ actions (Bandura, 1977). In addition to benefiting from peer 
suggestions, the child may also engage in teaching others. This tutoring may help 
the child to consolidate and practise skills (Allen, 1976). Further, there is a need for 
the child to communicate clearly and effectively with peers, both in order to teach 
and to negotiate joint programming projects. Practice in these skills may lead to 
improvement in communication ability. 


The negotiation and confrontation present in social interaction is thought to be 
an important factor in cognitive development, especially in the growth of 
decentration and perspective-taking skills (Piaget & Inhelder, 1969). The effects of 
small-group project-oriented interactions thus may be powerful ones, and there has 
been no control for its influence in prior research. Thus it is quite possible that 
children who learn LOGO in a small group will become more adept at programming 
in LOGO and at referential communication than children who learn LOGO alone. 
In addition, increased peer social status may result from attaining expertise in a 
new skill, and by the formation of new friendships through shared cooperative ex- 
perience. 


Finally, one of the assumed advantages of learning problem-solving skills 
through LOGO programming is that it is fun. This motivation may be a critical 
component of success in teaching LOGO and in producing any resulting transfer. A 
distinction should be made, however, between motivation for initially establishing 
contact with the LOGO experience, and the type of motivation which is needed for 
sustaining interest in LOGO over extended periods of time. There is little question 
that microcomputers and turtle graphics will provide sufficient novelty to motivate 
initial contact with the language. This initial motivation must carry the child 
through the period necessary to learn the basic fundamentals of the language and 
its technology. For a young child, this is not a trivial accomplishment. The child 
must learn the keyboard symbols, understand simple editing, recognize the need for 
exact syntax and supplying both direction and quantitative information. If the child 
does not continue efforts through this technique period, mastery of the skills neces- 
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sary to implement programming ideas and successfully solve problems will not de- 
velop. 


To summarize, it is quite possible that the powerful ideas of debugging and pos- 
itive response to failure can be transmitted simply by exposure to play-oriented, 
small-group experiences, even without any LOGO programming. However, the other 
powerful ideas of means-end analysis and subgoal analysis seem more tightly tied to 
the language itself. Even here, though, it is quite possible that noncomputer 
problem-solving curricula stressing these heuristics can be just as successful as 
LOGO training. It is in the motivational component, perhaps, that LOGO has a 
special advantage over other methods of teaching problem-solving. Alternately, it is 
possible that the overall instructional package offered by the LOGO experience, 
blending as it does so many potent instructional devices into one curriculum, pro- 
vides by far the best context for facilitating the learning and transfer of these 
powerful ideas. Only the systematic investigation of the contribution of these and 
other components of the LOGO experience will result in definitive answers. 


Conclusions 


In our review of current research, we have found no evidence that the LOGO ex- 
perience with turtle geometry will facilitate the development of general problem- 
solving skills. Further, there is some theoretical reason for doubting that such skills 
will be developed by the LOGO experience. Until further research resolves this 
question, educators interested in using LOGO in this way should tailor the LOGO 
environment to facilitate transfer. In general, the effective use of LOGO to develop 
problem-solving skills likely depends on three central conditions: (a) the use of 
techniques which foster awareness of the general utility of problem-solving 
heuristics; (b) selection of an appropriate group of children; and (c) the inclusion of 
the major components of the LOGO environment, since it is possible that LOGO 
programming per se will not be sufficient to produce transfer. 


Tutors should explicitly emphasize how the skills learned in LOGO are relevant 
for problems outside the turtle world, how children may recognize appropriate simi- 
larities among problem types, and how LOGO skills might be adapted for other 
types of problems. Children shoud be encouraged to solve a variety of graphic and 
nongraphic problems, both in and out of the LOGO environment. Furthermore, it is 
likely that longer exposures to LOGO will increase mastery of general programming 
skills, which may enhance transfer. Extended training periods may be particularly 
critical for weak students, who will need more time to master the specific content of 
LOGO and to learn the general transfer skills. Much more research will be required 
to specify a curriculum using LOGO to promote general problem-solving skills. 

On the basis of current evidence, it appears that only formal operational chil- 
dren of at least 12 years of age will be able to benefit fully from attempts to foster 
general problem-solving through LOGO. For younger or less able children, 
expectations for LOGO should be focused on mastery, adaptive reaction to failure, 
and computer literacy. 

Attempts to fit LOGO into more traditional curricula (e.g., by grading projects, 
or predetermining the sequence of concepts learned) may reduce its potential bene- 
fit. If this is done, children may not have adequate opportunity to explore and play 
with LOGO, although play and exploration may be the most critical component for 
developing powerful ideas. Similarly, isolating the child with a single computer or 
otherwise regulating peer interaction in the interests of classroom management may 
limit the motivational power of LOGO and the benefits of group problem-solving. 
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Although we have focused upon LOGO’s possibilities for enhancing general 
problem-solving and have attempted to highlight the potential limitations of LOGO 
for this purpose, there are many other reasons why children of a wide range of abili- 
ties and developmental levels should have an opportunity to experience LOGO. 
First, LOGO is fascinating in its own right. Further, LOGO may be a superior lan- 
guage for attaining computer literacy and introducing programming fundamentals, 
especially for younger children. Future research contrasting LOGO with other lan- 
guages such as BASIC will be interesting. Finally, further research may show that 
the LOGO experience promotes the attainment of other educational objectives, 
such as fostering self-esteem, communication abilities, and a sense of mastery. 


So far, there has been a tendency to overlook the need for objective and 
systematic examination of the LOGO experience and its effects. Without this ap- 
praisal, there is a distinct possibility that exciting learning opportunities may be 
lost. In the enthusiasm surrounding the availability of microcomputers and the de- 
velopment of languages such as LOGO, educators have envisioned dramatic and 
‘pervasive benefits for children. These expectations, if untempered, may eventually 
work against the productive use of computers in education. Unrealistic beliefs con- 
cerning the benefits of LOGO may result in frustration and disillusionment. 
Without analytic empirical investigations of LOGO, educators will lack the knowl- 
edge needed to design efficient and effective ways of using LOGO. 

Our traditional knowledge of the principles of learning and transfer are still rel- 
evant, in spite of the futuristic nature of the educational technology. Past research, 
some of which dates to the beginning of this century, provides an important foun- 
dation for structuring LOGO learning environments and for predicting realistic 
outcomes. This blending of the old and the new provides an exciting and possibly 
unique research opportunity. 
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ESSAY REVIEWS 


II 


SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECIES IN THE CLASSROOM: 
DEAD END OR PROMISING BEGINNING? 


Valerie S. Smead 


Western Illinois University 


Teacher expectancy research has been grinding along since the initial burst of 
enthusiasm in the late sixties and early seventies. Laboratory studies artificially 
manipulating teachers’ expectations still appear (Kedar-Voivodas & Tannenbaum, 
1979; Taylor, 1979; Ysseldyke & Foster, 1978). Naturalistic studies continue (Good, 
Cooper, & Blakey, 1980; Luce & Hoge, 1978). Continued scrutiny also reveals fur- 
ther methodological and theoretical problems (Dusek, 1975; Reschly & Lamprecht, 
1979; Rogosa, 1980; West & Anderson, 1976). 


Originally, such research was in tune with the sociopolitical climate of the time. 
Pygmalion in the Classroom (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968) appeared during a 
period of liberalism and political unrest. Helping efforts at such times tend toward 
adjusting social institutions to meet individual needs (Levine & Levine, 1970). 
Broad change is seen as desirable and achievable. The notion that teacher expecta- 
tions were responsible for students’ differential achievement outcomes fit in well. If 
the teacher got what he or she expected, rather than what the students were cap- 
able of producing, social injustice was being perpetuated in part by the educational 
system. Teachers expecting certain children to do well (perhaps white or upper SES 
children) or badly (perhaps minority or lower SES children) were producing what 
they anticipated in the absence of real differences initially. Teachers and school 
systems, not children, were in error. 

Now the temper of the time has changed. According to a recent Reader’s Digest 
article, “Why Kids Can’t Write,” teachers are referring to the last decade as the 
“Bad Period” in education (Brandt, 1981). Considerably milder interpretations of 
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teacher expectations as sustaining rather than causing student achievement differ- 
ences are also beginning to appear (Cooper, 1979; Good et al., 1980). While not min- 
imizing the significance or need for social concern implied, Cooper (1979), in review- 
ing the literature, maintains: 
For now, then, it seems best to conclude that expectations influence performance, but - 
they likely sustain it at a preexisting level or allow innate differences in student perform- 
ance to emerge rather than radically alter its course. (p. 392) 


It will be argued here that despite methodological difficulties, competing rival 
hypotheses, and a different political climate, self-fulfilling prophecies in the class- 
room are still potentially important phenomenon deserving further study. Based on 
a review of selected research, an interactional framework for conceptualizing the ef- 
fect will be presented. It does not cast teachers or the educational system as 
villains, nor students as passive victims. Rather, the interaction over time between 
teachers, students, and educational system is used as the focus for investigation. 


Interactional approaches are not new in conceptualizing the teacher expectancy 
effect (see Braun, 1976; Cooper, 1979; Finn, 1972; Good, 1980) or in educational re- 
search in general (see Hobbs, 1975; Smead, 1977; Tracy, Gibbins, Kladder, & 
Daggy, 1974; Winne & Marx, 1977). Perhaps this particular effort will prove useful 
because it attempts to acknowledge and build upon the complex interactions which 
have been implicated in expectancy research. Ongoing reciprocal relationships be- 
tween teacher and student are not seen as methodological dilemmas, but as the 
focus for investigation. 


First, the research will be reviewed generally to provide an historical perspective 
which highlights some of the difficulties that researchers have confronted. Next, 
findings will be presented within an interactional framework. Both teacher and 
child effects on the relationship between expectations, behavior, and achievement 
will be considered. Other expectations in the classroom will also be addressed. This 
will be followed by speculations on stalking the expectancy effect over the course of 
a child’s school career. 


Strengths and Weaknesses of the Current Data Base 


Though there have been instances where meager or negative results have been 
reported (Fleming & Anttonen, 1971; José & Cody, 1971; Humphreys & Stubbs, 
1977; Luce & Hoge, 1978), many studies targeted towards various aspects of expect- 
ancy transmission have reported significant effects. Investigations utilizing 
videotapes (Foster, Ysseldyke, & Reese, 1975; Mason & Larimore, 1974; Ysseldyke 
& Foster, 1978), hypothetical instances (Bar-tal & Saxe, 1979), short term labora- 
tory teaching situations (Beez, 1970), and “phantom” students (Taylor, 1979) ap- 
pear to have a particularly good batting average. In addition, more naturalistic 
studies have reported correlational relationships between teacher expectations and 
student achievement or ability in actual classroom situations (Brophy & Good, 
1970; Dusek & O’Connell, 1973; O’Connell, Dusek, & Wheeler, 1974; Palardy, 1969; 
Seaver, 1973; Willis, 1973). Such studies have also led to documentation of links be- 
tween teacher expectations and teacher and student behavior (Brophy & Good, 
1970; Good et al., 1980). In fact, when all the studies of expectation (teacher, 
experimenter, laboratory, field) are combined in a meta-analysis of the expectancy 
effect, “the reality of the phenomenon is beyond doubt and the mean size of the ef- 
fect is clearly not trivial” (Rosenthal & Rubin, 1978, p. 385). 


Unfortunately, there are problems with interpreting these data which could lim- 
it the seemingly impressive implications. Definite strengths in terms of the psycho- 
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logical credibility of the concept (Braun, 1976) and the amount of research it has 
stimulated are difficult to deny. Documentation that expectancies can be induced 
in the laboratory and that naturally occurring expectations relate to behavior and 
achievement in the field also may be beyond dispute. However, compelling demon- 
strations that teachers actually bias (see Dusek, 1975; West & Anderson, 1976), stu- 
dents’ learning success, due to inaccurate expectations, are not as readily available. 


The results of laboratory studies utilizing videotapes, hypothetical instances, 
phantom students, and even brief interactions are difficult to generalize to the 
ongoing interactions between teachers and students which occur in school situa- 
tions. As Mason and Larimore (1974) warned more than a decade ago: 

This study is a laboratory situation and teachers may not interact with TV sets and psy- 
chology reports in the same way that they interact, with children and psychological re- 
ports in real situations. (p. 48) 


In some cases such studies are questionable even as laboratory demonstrations 
(Dusek, 1975; Reschly & Lamprecht, 1979). In the absence of information except 
expectancy manipulations and brief interaction with a videotape or a stranger, it is 
not particularly surprising that subjects accept and act on the information which 
they have received. Which piece they chose is of interest and usually intended to 
generate hypotheses to be tested against actual teachers in real classrooms. It is not 
a demonstration that: (1) teachers actually form expectations based on labels, psy- 
chological reports, cumulative folders, etc. which override student capacities as 
demonstrated in their classrooms; (2) such information is necessarily an invalid 
source for forming expectations; perhaps not all psychological reports and diagnos- 
tic labels represent “bogus” information; or (3) in those cases where the information 
is invalid, that teachers will create prophecy effects through their own credulity. 
One investigation which extended teacher exposure time to videotaped student 
expectee beyond the usual 10 to 12 minutes reported that, in fact, the effect dissi- 
pated after 30 minutes (Reschly & Lamprecht, 1979). Initially, teachers accepted 
the expectations they had been given. However, after watching the child for just 
one half-hour, the induced expectations lost their hold. 


Studies in the field utilizing naturally occurring teacher expectations bypass 
some of the difficulties described above. They are based upon ample interaction 
and actual classroom behavior. However, correlational relationships between teach- 
er expectation and student ability or achievement are subject to another difficulty 
in interpretation. As Crano & Mellon (1978) suggest, documenting such relation- 
ships may “limit the outcome of the research to, at best, a statement of the obvious” 
(p. 40). That is, competent teachers would be expected to accurately forecast 
student achievement. A significant relationship between expectation and achieve- 
ment, therefore, may reflect an expectancy effect, or astute teachers, or some com- 
bination of the two (see Crano & Mellon, 1978; Dusek, 1975; West & Anderson, 
1976). 

Attempts to address this issue have yielded uneven results and further 
methodological difficulties. One approach involves artificial manipulation of teacher 
expectation, as did the original Rosenthal and Jacobson study. Such a move beyond 
correlation to experimental control, though appealing, again raises questions con- 
cerning generalizability. The demand characteristics of supposedly correct data, 
supplied by supposedly knowledgeable and honorable researchers might, on occa- 
sion, override teachers’ better judgments for a time. Such situations do not typify 
day-to-day life in the school. In some cases, significant effects have occurred 
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through manipulation of expectation (Meichenbaum, Bowers, & Ross, 1969; Zanna, 
Sheras, Cooper, & Shaw, 1975). In others, teachers have indicated that they did not, 
in fact, find manipulated test results credible (Fleming & Anttonen, 1971; José & 
Cody, 1971). In one instance where naturally occurring teacher expectations were 
compared to an attempt at manipulation, only those occurring naturally related to 
student achievement (Dusek & O’Connell, 1973). This correlational relationship 
held on three different testing occasions during the school year (Dusek & 
O’Connell, 1973) and even after the children had gone on to new classrooms the 
next year (O’Connell, Dusek, & Wheeler, 1974). For further critiques of artificial 
manipulation see Dusek (1975), Finn (1972), Pelligrini and Hicks (1972). 


Another tack involves detecting inappropriate expectations and relating them to 
subsequent achievement (Palardy, 1969; Sutherland & Goldschmid, 1974). How- 
ever, with young students without a history of test scores, grades, etc., making an 
accurate determination of ability, against which expectations may be evaluated, is 
difficult. It is questionable whether a pre-reading screening test (Palardy, 1969) or 
even four WISC subtests and a group intelligence test (Sutherland & Goldschmid, 
1974) given early in elementary school are sufficient bases for determining the ac- 
curacy of teacher expectations. The significant effects which emerged may docu- 
ment prophecy effects for inaccurate teacher expectations, or they may document 
that teachers were, in actuality, better predictors of future performance than the 
measuring devices utilized. 


A final approach involves utilizing cross-lagged panel designs in an attempt to 
determine causal predominance. The question addressed is, are expectations more 
likely to be accurate reflections of previous achievement or may achievement more 
appropriately be considered a reflection of previous expectations? Proponents of 
this technique maintain that with two correlated variables such as expectation and 
achievement, this procedure allows for determination of the direction of causality. 
Thus far, in one instance teacher expectation was supported as a causal variable in 
terms of elementary students’ achievement (Crano & Mellon, 1978); in another such 
support was not obtained in terms of high school students’ grades (Humphreys & 
Stubbs, 1977). In addition, some maintain that cross-lagged panel designs are 
totally inadequate methods for attempting to unravel causality and should be aban- 
doned (Rogosa, 1980). Utilizers of this technique do acknowledge that if a third var- 
iable were operating on both variables to unequal extents and went by undetected, 
predominance would inappropriately be assigned to one of the original variables 
(Crano & Mellon, 1978; Humphreys & Stubbs, 1977). 


In sum, despite an impressive array of significant results, it is difficult to dem- 
onstrate conclusively that teacher expectations bias student learning. Expectations 
which have been artificially manipulated in the laboratory or in actual school situa- 
tions are subject to questions concerning generalizability. At times, manipulations 
may not be believed by teachers, who may be operating on the basis of their own 
naturally occurring expectations. Credibility issues are becoming more important in 
the laboratory, as well. At the end of a recent experiment more than half of the 
subjects indicated the suspicion that it related in some way to teacher expectations 
(Taylor, 1979). Studies which forego experimental control through manipulation are 
confronted with the problem that naturally occurring expectations may be accurate. 
If such is the case then teacher expectations are not biasing student learning, but 
rather correctly forecasting it. 
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Expectations in an Interactional Framework 


Starting with the oft-documented correlation between teacher expectations and 
student achievement, a different question might be asked. Rather than further at- 
tempts to determine how much expectations influence (rather than are influenced 
by) student ability and achievement, a bi-directional relationship might simply be 
accepted. In addition to the appeals of common sense and compromise, until totally 
accurate measures of child academic potential are devised for preschool children, 
teacher expectation cannot be separated from student achievement and potential. 
That is, once exposed to teachers who behave in line with their expectations, or 
alternatively, expect in line with their behaviors (see Brophy & Good, 1970; Good et 
al., 1980; West & Anderson, 1976), the effects of such treatment on standardized 
test performance cannot be discounted. High teacher expectancy students may 
learn more. Unless ability is seen as a fixed attribute, they may even increase their 
potential for learning in contrast to lower expectancy students. Over the course of a 
child’s school career, in some cases, expectation, behavior, and achievement, there- 
fore, might be expected to follow upward or downward spirals. Once a child has en- 
tered kindergarten, teacher expectations and behaviors may be reflected in his or 
her learning success, grades, and standardized test performance which, in turn, may 
influence the next teacher’s expectations and behaviors (see Finn, 1972, and Good, 
1980, for somewhat similar discussions). 


From this perspective, instead of further attempts to unravel these variables, at- 
tempts to chart, understand, and eventually change the course of their covariation 
during a child’s school career are suggested. The question becomes why, for some 
children, do expectations and achievements begin a downward spiral and how may 
such a spiral be prevented. 

In addressing this question, several additional areas of expectancy research 
must be considered. First, academic expectations and behavior in the classroom will 
be discussed. Student as well as teacher expectations and behaviors have surfaced 
as meaningful variables here. Secondly, teachers and students may have expecta- 
tions which go beyond the assumed academic potential of the student. Finally, time 
and situation may influence the interaction between expectations, behavior, and 
achievement. Each will be discussed in turn. 


Expectations and Behavior 

The link between expectations and classroom behavior has received intensive in- 
vestigation (see Brophy & Good, 1970; Cooper, 1979; Good, 1980; Good et al., 1980). 
As mentioned, several teaching behaviors which covary with teachers’ expectations 
have been uncovered. For instance, in some cases, teachers wait less time for low 
expectancy students’ responses, demand less from them, criticize more, and seat 
them further from the teacher’s desk. Good et al. (1980) report on these and seven 
other differential teaching behaviors which have been reported in at least two 
studies each. Such differences do not, however, occur for all teachers. Based on a 
large pool of observational studies done in one geographic region, Good (1980) esti- 
mates that approximately one-third of the teachers acted in ways which could have 
exaggerated differences between high and low students unnecessarily. 

At this point students must also be considered. Do “good” and “bad” students 
treat teachers differently? Do children see themselves as good and bad students 
and act on their own expectations? The answer may be affirmative on both counts. 
More than a decade ago in a correlational study utilizing first graders, it was re- 
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ported that “the highs seek out the teacher and initiate interactions with her more 
frequently than the lows .. . the highs much more frequently show their work . . . or 
ask questions about it” (Brophy & Good, 1970, p. 368). This possibility of student 
as active agent in the expectancy drama was initially pursued by only a few (Zanna 
et al., 1975). Perhaps these few were impervious to the tenor of the times, or per- 
haps aware earlier than many that the position of passive victim is no more com- 
fortable than that of villain. One early attempt at theory building included student 
expectation as a central variable (Finn, 1972). Several studies manipulated student 
as well as teacher expectation (Kern, 1973; Mulligan, 1973; Rappaport & 
Rappaport, 1975; Zanna et al., 1975). In the latter three studies, student expecta- 
tion appeared to have either a similar or greater impact than that of the teacher. 
More data have since accumulated. Students’ naturally occurring expectations 
for their achievement in eighth grade mathematics class correlated with later 
achievement across two dependent measures and times of the year (Smead & 
Chase, 1981). Learning disabled students, it now appears, are operating within what 
Finn (1972) suggested was a network of expectations. The students, their mothers, 
and their teachers all hold low expectations for their future achievement; students 
themselves may react to success and failure in ways which facilitate the occurrence 
of such expectations (Bryan & Pearl, 1979). Even among regular second and third 
graders, those whom the teacher rated as being in the bottom third of the class aca- 
demically rated themselves significantly lower than did those in the top third 
(Stipek, 1981). These self-ratings also correlated with ratings they received from 
their peers. Similarly, eighth grade mathematics students, particularly high expect- 
ancy students, reported substantial agreement between their own expectations and 
those they felt that their parents and peers held for them (Smead & Chase, 1981). 


Finally, additional research confirms that students for whom teachers hold high 
and low expectations behave differently in the classroom. It is introduced with the 
caution: 

It must be kept in mind that the data to be reported are correlational. It is impossible to 
determine, therefore, if differences in the classroom interaction are caused by teacher or 
student behavior (or if influence is bidirectional). (Good et al., 1980, p. 380) 
Thus, child as well as teacher effects may be found in the ongoing interaction be- 
tween expectations, behavior, and achievement. 


Beyond Academic Potential 


Cooper (1979) has argued that teachers’ differential behaviors toward high and 
low expectancy students might reflect beliefs about how controllable such children 
are. For instance, criticizing low expectancy students more and praising them less 
might serve to discourage low control exchanges between the teacher and these stu- 
dents (see Cooper, 1979). Other work suggests that not only may achievement ex- 
pectations contain associated beliefs about controllability, but that teachers and 
perhaps students may have expectations which are not based only upon assumed 
academic potential of the student. These expectations may influence such potential, 
however. 


For instance, two types of expectations were measured in the Crano and Mellon 
(1978) study. In addition to teachers’ expectations for students’ academic perform- 
ance, expectations for social performance (in terms of disobedience, pleasantness to 
have in class, and attitude toward school work, including work habits) were ob- 
tained. They reported that the “most positive and consistent results” (p. 47) in 
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terms of expectations impact upon later academic achievement, were obtained from 
these social expectations and concluded: 
It is obvious . . . that the effects of social evaluations and expectations, based as they are 
on aspects of a child totally incidental to intellectual promise, represent a potential educa- 


tional inequity of even greater import than that emphasized by Rosenthal and Jacobson. 
(1968, p. 48) 


Elsewhere, factor analytic study of teacher expectations for a variety of child 
characteristics (conduct, school performance, sociability) suggested a first factor 
that was fairly similar for all teachers (Garner & Bing, 1973). This factor included 
attitudes toward work, school performance and intellectual potential. Interestingly, 
the positive aspects of many other dimensions loaded on this factor, “suggesting a 
fairly widespread stereotype of the ‘good’ pupil, the ‘average’ pupil, and the ‘poor’ 
pupil” (p. 36). In this instance a consistent relationship between expectations and 
verbal interchange, the dependent measure utilized, was not reported. Elsewhere, 
teacher rating of student motivation correlated significantly with a variety of teach- 
er behaviors while teacher ratings of ability and achievement generally did not 
(Luce & Hoge, 1978). In response to hypothetical instances (Kedar-Voivodas & 
Tannenbaum, 1979), teachers were more influenced by descriptions of classroom 
behaviors than by sex, label, and therapy condition, each of which had no signifi- 
cant effect. In addition, acting out behaviors had more of a detrimental effect on 
teacher expectation than did withdrawn behaviors of equal severity. 


Students, themselves, have expressed the belief, again in response to 
hypothetical instances, that student effort is more critical for teacher judgment 
than student ability (Harari & Covington, 1981). This view held for primary and 
secondary students. In the primary grades, the reputation of being a hard worker 
was also a student value. Based on further exploration with semistructured 
interviews, students in grades 1, 2, and 4 appeared to see effort and outcome as 
synonymous. Those who tried hard were expected to do well; in fact, they could 
even improve their ability. In actual classroom situations, early elementary students 
justified their judgments of peers’ ability most frequently by referring to their work 
habits (Stipek, 1981). 

In sum, it appears that child motivation, manageability, and general willingness 
to play the good student role may also influence achievement expectations and/or 
behaviors in the classroom. 


Expectation, Achievement, and Behavior Across Time and Situation 


In attempting to chart the covariation of expectations, behavior, and achieve- 
ment over the course of a school career, not only must differential teacher expecta- 
tion and behavior be taken into consideration, but children, themselves, cannot be 
ignored. Their behavior, expectations and potential for playing the good student 
role may also contribute. 

As discussed, once children enter kindergarten, the effects of teacher expecta- 
tions and behaviors may be reflected in childrens’ learning, grades, and standard- 
ized test performance. At this point, it appears that the teacher might also influ- 
ence student behaviors and expectations which, again, might be carried into subse- 
quent classrooms. However, the teacher is no longer clearly the starting point. Child 
differences in behavior may also cause teacher differential behaviors and percep- 
tions. Child expectations, motivation, and manageability also may not be entirely 
contingent on teacher treatment. Therefore, some mix of teacher and child effects 
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on achievement and potential may be carried into new classrooms and aid in per- 
petuating upward and downward spirals. The issue which must be addressed is who 
and what is more important at different points in the child’s school career. 
Unfortunately, with interactional data such as these, considerable speculation is in- 
volved in attempting to chart expectations across the course of a school career. 

Teacher expectations and behavior may be more important starting with the 
early grades of elementary school than they will be later. Several investigators have 
mentioned this as a potentially critical-time (Cooper, 1979;.Good, 1980; Sutherland 
& Goldschmid, 1974). For many elementary school children the teacher’s credibility 
rating is high; she or he is the one who “knows” (Braun, 1976). Also, at this age chil- 
dren are more impressionable and anxious to please adults (Good, 1980). Several 
studies documenting relationships between teacher expectation and student 
achievement, in fact, have involved these years (Brophy & Good, 1970; Crano & 
Mellon, 1978; Dusek & O’Connell, 1973; O’Connell, Dusek, & Wheeler, 1974; 
Palardy, 1969; Seaver, 1973). Longitudinal data across the first four grades, an in- 
teresting byproduct of one of the cross-lagged panel designs (Crano & Mellon, 1978) 
also suggest that during this period expectations may tend toward increasing con- 
sistency between teachers. In particular, the following correlations were obtained 
for teacher expectations (academic and social) .289 between teacher, grade one, and 
teacher, grade two; .550 between two and three; and .562 between three and four. 
Finally, West and Anderson (1976) have suggested that teacher expectation would 
be more effective when previous interaction is minimal, the content area is new and 
not too similar to previously learned material, and teacher behavior is essential for 
gaining knowledge. For many children, early elementary school may meet these cri- 
teria. 

Downward or upward spirals need not start early in school, however, and if they 
do the teacher need not be the only active participant. It has been repeatedly docu- 
mented that in some classrooms, teachers do not appear as expectancy prone as in 
others (Brophy & Good, 1970; Good et al., 1980; Good, 1980). Therefore, children 
might escape teachers who manifest differential behaviors toward high and low stu- 
dents. In addition, they might escape relegation to high and low categories. In one 
instance involving older students (6th to 8th graders), teachers indicated more con- 
fidence in their estimates of students who scored toward the extreme ends of the 
continuum (Felson & Bohrnstedt, 1980). This relationship was noted particularly 
with positive extremes. Thus, even in the case of expectancy prone teachers, if 
student performance is not extreme, but more towards the middle of the continu- 
um, then differential expectations might be precluded. 


Even at this age, child, parent, and peer contributions cannot be discounted. In 
extreme cases, second and third grade students may already manifest differential 
expectations for themselves (Stipek, 1981). Perhaps students who adopt behaviors 
associated with motivation, manageability, and the good student role may prove 
less susceptible to negative spirals than peers of similar ability who do not. 
Expectancy resistant parents might be another lever—they might rebut low grades, 
transmit essential knowledge, or mold good student behaviors themselves when 
child or teacher is in danger of initiating such a spiral. Peers who model appropriate 
behavior and attitudes and provide feedback based on work habits may also con- 
tribute. 


As time goes on, teacher effect may be further diluted as children’s own expec- 
tations take on more importance at the later elementary or secondary level. First, 
classroom behavior might be expected to be “progressively determined by student’s 
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past experiences and performances in similar situations” (Good, 1980, p. 117). 
Secondly, as discussed below, views of their own abilities may be differentiating and 
solidifying. 

Kifer (Note 1 reported by Newman & Newman, 1981) asked youngsters to com- 
pare their school ability to that of other children in their grades. Responses of A 
and B students in grades two through eight were compared to those of D and E stu- 
dents. In the early grades estimates of ability were not related to grades; the trend 
was for all students to express high self-concepts of ability. But as grade level in- 
creased there was a steady downward trend in expressed self-concept of ability for 
D and E students. By grade eight they were expressing quite low appraisals of their 
ability while A and B students continued to express high appraisals. Elsewhere, the 
validity of students’ expectations (based on specific performance tasks) was found 
to increase across first, third, and fifth graders; even at the fifth grade level validity 
did not exceed 1.8 on a 3-point scale (Clifford, 1975). Overestimation tendencies 
were reported as was failure to process task feedback. 


Thus, not only may behaviors and attitudes towards school crystallize with time, 
but children may enter new classrooms with progressively more clear-cut expecta- 
tions for themselves. They may also be changing their earlier view that “ability as a 
concept is fluid, malleable, and highly dependent on effort” (Harari & Covington, 
1981, p. 25). In that investigation, by the sixth grade students no longer expressed 
the idea that effort causes ability change. By eighth grade ability was seen as a 
more stable factor and as a “strong moderator of the effort-outcome covariation” 
(p. 25). The view that anyone, irrespective of ability, who studies hard will do well 
was no longer endorsed. By eleventh grade outcome was seen primarily as a func- 
tion of ability. 

Finally, on entering junior high school or the later elementary grades in some 
schools, students are exposed to not one but several teachers. Many times these 
teachers are exposed to not 30 but over one hundred students. Often teacher behav- 
ior is no longer essential to accumulating knowledge—other sources are homework, 
reading the text, or copying a friend’s notes. The content area may not be novel, 
and previously formed expectations for reading, mathematics, and even physical 
education may have direct bearing on current student performance in the class- 
room. 

However, just as early elementary teachers’ expectations and behaviors are not 
seen as omnipotent, neither are those of secondary students. Not only are new peer 
groups who express different expectations and attitudes possible, but so are 
teachers or subjects which suddenly inspire them. Students who might be most flex- 
ible at this stage are those who have not formed stable images of themselves as 
learners due to inconsistent performance or attitudes toward school. Also of interest 
is that group in the broad middle range of achievement who can acquire sufficient 
skills to “take off” if appropriately motivated from within or without. 


Conclusion 


The question is not whether expectations bias achievement. This review 
suggests that child and teacher expectations, behavior, and child achievement work 
together over the course of a child’s school career. The question is which variables 
are most accessible to modification at which point in time. At this point, much 
speculation is involved in charting what might be called the expectancy-behavior- 
achievement effect. Longitudinal studies monitoring these variables from 
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kindergarten through secondary school are needed. At present, the possibility of a 
gradually tightening web of variables is suggested for some children. Those who do 
not play the good student role and score towards the lower end of the continuum 
may be among those particularly vulnerable to negative spirals. 

Also suggested are multiple intervention points from child expectation, to teach- 
er preference for particular behaviors, to preparing expectancy resistant parents. In 
the years since Pygmalion in the Classroom, the magical connotation of teacher 
expectations has disappeared. Now, at times, all involved appear to be potential 
“victims” (see Ryan, 1971, 1976)—teachers, parents, peers, and students who come 
to believe they are dumb. All appear to have some potential power in halting down- 
ward spirals, as well. Further experimental manipulations are necessary. However, 
rather than continuing ill-fated attempts to untie variables which naturally work 
together, these must address the impact of particular teacher, parent, or student- 
centered interventions at particular times in the child’s school career. 


Notes 
1 3 Kifer, E. The impact of schooling on perceptions of self. Paper presented at the self concept symposium, Boston, Septem- 
ber, 1978. 
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Factors Contributing to the 
Job Satisfaction of School Principals 


Job satisfaction studies have focused primarily on production workers rather than on 
administrators. This article examines the job satisfaction of 410 school principals in 
Alberta. Overall and facet satisfaction of these principals are examined and related to 
current theories and previous findings. Eight satisfaction factors were identified 
through factor analysis. Regression analysis showed that the three factors contribut- 
ing most to the overall satisfaction of the school principals were Responsibility and 
Autonomy, Principal-Teacher Work Involvement, and Liaison at District Level. Rap- 
port with Students, Resource Adequacy, and Salary and Benefits did not contribute 
significantly to the overall job satisfaction of the principals. 


Job satisfaction has been studied in different kinds of organizations using a 
number of different approaches. According to Locke (1976, p. 1297), 3,350 articles 
or dissertations appeared on the subject from 1958 to 1976. The common objective 
of these studies has been to identify those facets in the work situation which are re- 
lated to satisfaction on the assumption that increased satisfaction leads to better 
performance on the job. An extensive body of literature since 1976 indicates con- 
tinuing interest in this area. 


Dr. Friesen is Professor of Educational Administration at the University of Alberta. He has conducted research in such areas as 
occupational stress, job satisfaction, student subcultures and comparative educational administration. 

Dr. Holdaway is Professor of Educational Administration and Director of the Office of Institutional Research and Planning at 
the University of Alberta. His research interests include satisfaction of educators, the organization of educational research, the 
research-policy relationship, and organizational analysis. 

Dr. Rice has recently been appointed Deputy Principal, Prairiewood High School, N.S.W. He has had extensive experience in the 
administration of in-service education and curriculum services with the Department of Education, New South Wales, Australia. 
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Most of these studies have explored the satisfaction which production workers 
experience in their jobs, and have sought to identify the facets which are related to 
their overall satisfaction. Until recently, only a few studies have examined the 
facets that are related to job satisfaction of administrators. The importance of job 
satisfaction to administrators, as compared with production workers, can be viewed 
from two perspectives. One is related to the administrators’ role of increasing job 
satisfaction for their subordinates. The other, which has received much less atten- 
tion, has to do with the ways that administrators achieve satisfaction for themselves 
in the work situation. The study on which this paper is based sought information 
on this second theme with the problem being: What aspects of the work situation 
appear to contribute substantially to the job satisfaction of school administrators? 


Theoretical Considerations 


The traditional interpretation of job satisfaction is that it arises out of all the 
feelings that individuals have about their work (Hoy & Miskel, 1982, p. 339). Where 
the sum of the satisfaction of such things as pay, the job itself, and advancement 
opportunities gives rise to feelings of satisfaction, the individual is said to be satis- 
fied with the job. Where this total leads to dissatisfaction, the individual is seen as 
dissatisfied with the job. Expectancy theory extended this traditional interpretation 
by pointing out that an individual’s expectations of the job are also important 
determinants of job satisfaction (Vroom, 1964; Miner, 1980, pp. 135-137). For ex- 
ample, when an individual has a high expectation for advancement, failure of a job 
to meet this expectation will lead to dissatisfaction. 

Gruneberg (1976, p. xi) argued that “those proposing an expectancy theory usu- 
ally regard overall job satisfaction as a function of satisfaction with the various ele- 
ments of the job.” He further stated that the Hygiene/Motivation theory developed 
by Herzberg (Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman, 1959) views factors causing sat- 
isfaction and dissatisfaction as arising from separate and distinct causes. The fac- 
tors that contribute to job satisfaction are seen by Gruneberg to “include the intrin- 
sic nature of the job and achievement” (p. xi). 

A great deal of controversy still surrounds the appropriateness and applicability 
of Herzberg’s Hygiene/Motivation Theory, much of which centers on Herzberg’s 
choice of method in identifying peak experiences related to satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction, and on confusion resulting from his use of the term “motivators” as being 
synonymous with “satisfiers.” Gruneberg, for example, made this observation: 

Herzberg’s work has come in for severe criticism recently from a number of sources. In 
particular a number of studies appear to show that the same factors can cause both satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction. Others, such as Schneider and Locke (1971), are critical of the 
methodology employed by Herzberg. Nevertheless there is little disagreement among the- 
orists on the importance of the job itself as a major factor in job satisfaction for most indi- 


viduals, and to this extent at least Herzberg’s influence has been immense. (Gruneberg, 
1976, p. xi) 


Miner (1980, p. 102) reviewed the assessments of the Motivation/Hygiene 
Theory and concluded that it has had a “tremendous appeal . . . for practicing man- 
agers over the past 15 or 20 years” but that it has failed to “receive the support 
needed to confirm it, in spite of an extended period of testing and a great deal of 
research” (p. 103). He admitted that a “new thrust in research might . . . yield dif- 
ferent conclusions” (p. 103). In this study, no attempt was made to resolve these 
difficulties. 
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Relationship Between Overall Satisfaction and Facet Satisfaction 


Theorists such as Lawler (1973) and Locke (1969) have conceptualized a rela- 
tionship between overall job satisfaction and satisfaction with specific facets of the 
job. Locke (1969, p. 330) described overall job satisfaction as “the sum of the evalu- 
ations of the discriminable elements of which the job is composed.” Each facet or 
aspect of the job contributes differentially to overall job satisfaction. According to 
both Locke and Lawler, those aspects perceived by individuals to be more impor- 
tant to them contribute more to their overall job satisfaction than those aspects 
perceived by them to be less important. 


In addition to this conceptual debate, methodological considerations have arisen 
in measuring overall job satisfaction. These concern the issue of using a summed 
measure of overall satisfaction versus a single measure. Locke (1969, p. 331) 
suggested that one approach is to sum the measures of satisfaction with specific job 
aspects. Wanous and Lawler (1972) investigated nine different techniques used for 
combining measures to assess overall job satisfaction. The validity of calculating 
overall job satisfaction by such combining was, however, questioned by Van 
Maanen and Katz (1976). On the basis of their findings, they contended that there 
may be occasions when overall job satisfaction would not be consistent with a 
summed measure of satisfaction with specific facets of the job. Smith, Kendall, and 
Hulin (1969) also argued that a separate measure ought to be used when the con- 
tribution of each of the facets of the job to overall job satisfaction is to be assessed. 
Another advantage for a separate measure, as Smith et al. (1969) noted, is that it 
transfers the problem of weighting the various job facets according to their impor- 
tance directly from the researcher to the respondent. In the study reported here, 
overall job satisfaction was measured independently of satisfaction with job facets. 


Relationship Between Specific Work Variables and Job Satisfaction 


The relationship between specific work variables and job satisfaction has been 
addressed by several researchers. Their opinions are presented here because of their 
relevance to this study. For example, Vroom (1964, pp. 172-174) identified seven 
job facets as being common to different studies on job satisfaction: 


1. attitudes toward the company and company management; 
attitudes toward promotional opportunities; 

attitudes toward job content; 

attitudes toward supervision; 

attitudes toward financial rewards; 

attitudes toward working conditions; and 

7. attitudes toward co-workers. 


pots SGA ge Neh 


Whereas Vroom’s list relates to both Herzberg’s satisfiers and dissatisfiers, other 
writers emphasize the variables which are associated most strongly with satisfac- 
tion. For example, Lawler stated that the following job characteristics positively in- 
fluence an individual’s job satisfaction attitudes: 
[the job] (1) allows him to feel personally responsible for a meaningful portion of the 
work, (2) provides outcomes that are intrinsically meaningful or are otherwise experienced 
as worthwhile, and (3) provides feedback about what is accomplished. (Lawler, 1973, 
p. 158) 
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Herzberg et al. (1959) and Porter, Lawler, and Hackman (1975) claimed that intrin- 
sic aspects of the work are positively related to overall job satisfaction, provided 
that the workers in question have a strong desire to satisfy Maslow’s higher order 
needs. 

An additional variable, interaction with others both inside and outside the or- 
ganization on work-related matters, was identified by Iannone (1973), Schmidt 
(1976), and Van Maanen and Katz (1976) as a vital component of the activities of 
managers and school principals. Further, Vroom (1964) noted that specific factors 
frequently emerge in which interaction is the key component. He suggested that re- 
lationships tend to be satisfying to the extent that there is congruence of attitudes, 
acceptance by others, and progress towards the attainment of goals. 


Concerning extrinsic aspects, Van Maanen and Katz (1976) noted that labor re- 
lations specialists and union leaders have emphasized the importance of organiza- 
tional policies and conditions of work as influences on overall job satisfaction. 
Lawler (1973) stated that the relationship of extrinsic reward to overall job satisfac- 
tion may vary according to the importance that the individual places on these re- 
wards. Schmidt (1976), using a modified “Herzberg critical incident technique” with 
74 secondary school principals and other administrators in Chicago, found that rec- 
ognition, achievement, and advancement were perceived to be major determinants 
of these principals’ overall satisfaction, whereas salary, interpersonal relationships, 
policy and administration, and supervision tended to be highly dissatisfying. 

Recent studies with teachers in Alberta by Holdaway (1978) and superinten- 
dents in California by Cochran (1977) have identified job factors related to the sat- 
isfaction of educators. Cochran found that personal satisfaction with the 
superintendency had the highest mean score among the seven factors which he 
identified. He also found that job satisfaction of the superintendents was unrelated 
to whether their assignment was in an elementary, secondary or unified school dis- 
trict. The results of these and other studies led to identification of the following 
seven factors as being relevant to the job satisfaction of principals: 
the work itself; 
occupational status and prestige; 
interaction with district administration; 
interaction with teachers; 
interaction with students; 
salary and benefits; and 
working conditions. 


Sh ede ed ll gen hg Pg 


Research Questions and Methodology 
The studies discussed above guided the development of the questionnaire and 
the research methodology used in the study reported in this article. The following 
major research questions were addressed: 
1. What is the extent of the overall satisfaction experienced by high school 
principals? . 
2. What clustering of items is produced when the principals’ responses are 
subjected to factor analysis? 
3. To what extent are the factor scores correlated with the overall satisfaction 
scores? 
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4. What relationships exist between selected background variables and the factor 
scores identified in (2) above, and with the overall job satisfaction scores? 


5. What do the findings of this study contribute to the theory on job satisfaction? 


In this study “facets” refers to aspects that have been identified in the literature 
as related to job satisfaction, as well as to experiences identified by respondents as 
leading to job satisfaction or dissatisfaction. | 


Sample 


All principals in the Province of Alberta (excluding principals of private, special 
and one-room schools) served as the population of the study. A stratified random 
sample was drawn to ensure proportional representation of principals from the four 
types of publicly funded administrative units. One-third of the names were selected 
producing a sample of 410 principals. Twenty-three returns of the 350 received were 
deleted because they were incomplete, leaving 327 (79.8%) usable responses. 


Questionnaire 

Section A contained questions regarding various characteristics of the principals 
and their work setting including age, sex, marital status, and employment status of 
the spouse. Other questions sought information of the professional characteristics of 
the respondents, such as the level of education. Another set of questions sought in- 
formation about the organizational setting in which the respondents worked, for ex- 
ample, the size of the school. 

Overall job satisfaction was initially assessed in Section B by four items adapted 
from the studies of Throndson (1969), Johnson and Weiss (1971), and Holdaway 
(1978). Respondents were asked to rate the following four items on a six-point scale 
from “Highly Satisfied” to “Highly Dissatisfied”: 

1. the effectiveness of your school in educating students who come to it 
(compared with other schools known to you); 

2. social relationships in your work; 

3. the chance to do something that makes use of your abilities; and 

4. your overall satisfaction with your job. 


Originally the measure of overall job satisfaction was to be the mean score of the 
four items in the Overall Satisfaction Instrument, but the Pearson correlation coef- 
ficient between Satisfaction with School Effectiveness and each of the other three 
variables was low (r=.20 to .26). Consequently, Item 4, Your Overall Satisfaction 
with Your Job, was selected for further analysis. The relationship between this vari- 
able and the mean score of the other three items in the Overall Satisfaction 
Instrument was both statistically significant (o><0.01) and substantial (r=0.84). 
Thus item 4 was used as the measure for Overall Job Satisfaction. 


The review of the literature identifies seventy facets as being related to various 
aspects of the principal’s job. Several of these facets were adapted from the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire reported by Johnson and Weiss (1971), while 
others were adapted from the questionnaire developed by Holdaway (1978). These 
seventy facets were rated on a six-point scale by a class of Master’s students in edu- 
cational administration and were also examined by a panel of three doctoral candi- 
dates. Questions involving facets were deleted if the facets were judged to be of 
minor importance to the principal, if they were ambiguous and difficult to answer, 
or if they failed to discriminate among respondents. The remaining forty-five facets 
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were organized into the five categories of Working Conditions, Personnel-related 
Matters, School-related Matters, District-related Matters and Occupation-related 
Matters to constitute Section C of the questionnaire. 

A six-point scale, which ranged from “Highly Satisfied” to “Highly Dissatisfied,” 
was used to rate the extent of facet satisfaction. No provision was made for 
Undecided or Neutral or Not Applicable response categories. This approach was in 
accord with the view of Porter et al. (1975, p. 53) who stated that “people are rarely 
neutral about things they perceive or experience” and that they “tend to evaluate 
most things in terms of whether they like or dislike them.” 

Two sections of the questionnaire, Section B (Overall Satisfaction) and Section 
C (Facet Satisfaction) were pilot-tested by using the responses of twenty-four 
school principals. One item was subsequently deleted, one was added, and some 
wording modifications were made. A measure of internal consistency was obtained 
for the 45-item scale on facet satisfaction with Kuder-Richardson formula 20 (K-20) 
which revealed a reliability coefficient of 0.94. 


Findings 
Question 1: Overall and Facet Satisfaction of Principals 


About 28 percent of the principals indicated that they were highly satisfied with 
their work, 57 percent were moderately satisfied, and 10 percent slightly satisfied. 
About 5 percent of the principals indicated that they were at least slightly dissatis- 
fied with their position. Nonetheless, 95 percent of the principals expressed satis- 
faction, the mean overall satisfaction score being 5.05 on the six-point scale. 


This high level of job satisfaction was also apparent in the responses to the indi- 
vidual items in Section C of the questionnaire as shown in Table 1. The six items 
with the highest ratings of “satisfied” were relationships with teachers, relationships 
with students, social position in the community, consequences of participative staff 
decisions, competence of staff in coping with day-to-day problems, and sense of ac- 
complishment as an administrator. 


The least mean satisfaction was experienced with the way in which consultation 
between board and teachers concerning working conditions was conducted, the por- 
tion of time devoted to operational duties, the availability of counselling services, 
and the way in which collective bargaining was conducted. 


Question 2: Results of Factor Analysis 


The 45 job-satisfaction items of the questionnaire were factor-analyzed using 
the method of principal factoring with iterations (PA2) from the Statistical Package 
for the Social Sciences (SPSS), yielding eight orthogonal factors from a principal- 
axis varimax solution. Table 2 presents the factor loadings of the 45 items on the 
eight factors, accounting for 56.5 percent of the total variance. Inspection of the 
items with the highest loadings on the factors suggested names for the factors. The 
factors in order of percentage of total variance were named Liaison at District 
Level, Principal-Teacher Work Involvement, Status Recognition, Responsibility 


and Autonomy, Resource Adequacy, Salary and Benefits, Task Demands, and Rap- 
port with Students. 
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TABLE 1 


ITEMS FOR WHICH THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST PERCENTAGES 
“SATISFIED” WERE OBTAINED 


(N=327) 
Percentage 

Item Satisfied Mean 
Your relationships with teachers D2 5.624 
Your relationships with students 96.6 Dieu 
Your social position in the community 94.2 4.91 
Consequences of participative staff decisions 93.3 4.86 
Competence of your staff in coping with 
day-to-day problems 93n0 4.98 
Your sense of accomplishment as an 
administrator O2TNL 4.77 
The way in which teacher/board collective 
bargaining is conducted 90 Soa) 
Availability of counselling services 56.0 3.62 
The portion of time devoted to operational 
duties Byhn I B02 
The way in which consultation between board 
and teachers concerning working conditions 
is conducted 44.0 Bie 


Question 3: Correlation of Factor Scores and Overall Satisfaction Scores 


The relationship of the factor scores to Overall Job Satisfaction was further ex- 
amined through multiple regression analysis, controlling for the effect of back- 
ground variables which previous researchers had considered relevant to the studies 
on satisfaction. These background variables were sex, age, educational level and ex- 
perience of principals, and size and location (urban, town, rural) of the schools. 
Normally, the variable that contributes most to the variance in the criterion vari- 
able enters first. However, by specifying that all background variables be entered 
first, regardless of their contribution to Overall Satisfaction, the variance attributed 
to these variables was controlled. The factor scores were then entered in order of 
their contribution to Overall Satisfaction. Results of the regression analysis are 
summarized in Table 3. The selected background variables accounted for 4 percent 
of the variance in Overall Satisfaction. The discussion of this relationship is con- 
tained in the analysis of Question 4. Five factors accounted for most of the 
additional variance in Overall Satisfaction: Responsibility and Autonomy at 14 per- 
cent, Principal-Teacher Work Involvement at 8 percent, Liaison at District Level at 
5 percent, Status Recognition at 3 percent, and Task Demands at 2 percent. Three 
factors—Salary and Benefits, Resource Adequacy, and Rapport with Students— 
failed to account significantly for any of the variance in Overall Satisfaction of 
Principals. The results indicated clearly that three factors accounted for most of 
the variance in Overall Satisfaction when the analysis was controlled for the effect 
of selected background variables. Those three factors were Responsibility and Au- 
tonomy, Principal-Teacher Work Involvement, and Liaison at District Level. 
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Question 4: Relationship of Satisfaction Scores to Background Variables 


The correlation matrix between the satisfaction scores and the background vari- 
ables is presented in Table 4. Analysis of the statistically significant correlations 
provides further elaboration of differences in satisfaction scores, especially as they 
relate to different principal characteristics and system characteristics. The analysis 
is summarized for each of the six background variables used in the study. In gen- 
eral, the correlation coefficients are very low. 

Educational level of the principals. Only one correlation coefficient which was 
statistically significant (p<0.05) was obtained between the educational level of the 
principals and their satisfaction factor scores. The higher the educational level of 
the principals, the more satisfied they tended to be with the factor of Resource 
Adequacy. 


TABLE 2 


VARIMAX FACTOR SOLUTION FOR 45 SATISFACTION VARIABLES 
USING EIGHT FACTORS (N=327) 


Satisfaction Item Factors and Factor Loadings (: 100) 


Liaison at District Level 


Method to implement policy 68 
Involvement in decision making 66 
Board expectations for principal 64 
Consultations on working conditions 61 
Relationships with central office 46 
Evaluation of principals 46 
Availability of advice 44 
Procedure on suspension and 

expulsion 30 
Authority of admin. position 47 
Collective bargaining procedures 37 
Opportunities for in-service 

education 35 
Principal-Teacher Work Involvement 

Staff competence 53 
Teacher willingness to adopt 

principal innovations 55 
Relationships with teachers 33 
Staff attitudes to curriculum 

change 52 
.Consequences of participative 

decisions 58 
Opportunity to help teachers 

solve professional problems 37 
Status Recognition 

Recognition by other professionals él 
Recognition by others 58 
Social position in community 34 
Parent attitude to education 42 
Sense of accomplishment 34 
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TABLE 2 CONTINUED 
Satisfaction Item Factors and Factor Loadings (: 100) 
Responsibility and Autonomy 
Freedom to allocate teaching 
assignments 33 32 -O1 15 8 60 
Freedom to seek out new ideas 22 23 12 01 25 50 
Responsibility of the principal 29 24 26 26 15 53 
Accountability for school program 39 30 12 07 06 54 
Authority over budget preparation 28 12 12 -01 -04 36 
Freedom to organize for individual 
differences 16 28 07 16 24 42 
Resource Adequacy 
Access to library resources -O1 -03 08 15 61 18 10 14 46 
Physical working conditions 08 08 10 17 52 11 29 -04 42 
Availability of community 
facilities 14 11 28 03 51 18 -01 07 41 
Availability of clerical help 34 06 -06 15 41 03 30 -11 42 
Availability of counseling 
services 16 20 02 07 40 13 09 08 26 
Salary and Benefits 
Retirement benefits opt 09 15 04 03 57 11 Ol 36 
Salary 15 15 16 01 13 54 10 02 40 
Sabbatical leave 01 14 07 05 18 54 12 05 54 
Sick leave 07 06 5) 19 19 50 -03 16 50 
Task Demands 
Portion of time devoted to 
operational duties 29 05 Ol 00 38) 23 58 09 64 
Number of hours expected to work 25 16 10 13 (| 34 56 06 59 
Variety of tasks in workload 29 12 38 19 21 00 44 06 52 
Effect of job on personal life 17 25 31 10 wl 17 41 14 46 


Rapport with Students 
Relationships with students 11 17 14 16 03 09 05 62 48 
Attitude of students toward staff 16 13) 53 


Provision of custodial services -09 15 -02 22 
Methods of reporting to parents 2S 15 22 
Se Wits eats} 


Eigenvalues 12.62 5318 2794)" | 189 
Percentage of total variance 28.1 5) 
Percentage of common variance 56.8 100 


Age of the principals. Four statistically significant correlation coefficients were 
obtained between the satisfaction scores and the age of the principals. The older 
the principals were, the more satisfied they tended to be with the factors of Re- 
source Adequacy, Salary and Benefits, and Overall Satisfaction. On the other hand, 
the older principals tended to be less satisfied with Responsibility and Autonomy. 


Sex. Only one statistically significant correlation was observed between sex and 
satisfaction scores. The male principals tended to be less satisfied with Salary and 
Benefits than were the female principals. 
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TABLE 3 


STEPWISE MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS WITH OVERALL SATISFACTION 
AS CRITERION AND THE FACTOR SCORES AS PREDICTORS WHEN CONTROLLING 
FOR SELECTED BACKGROUND VARIABLES OF PRINCIPALS 


. (N=327) 
Variables Entered R? Increase in R? ye 
2 See ee 

Background Variables .04 

Responsibility and Autonony . 18% 14 47 
Principal-Teacher Work Involvement .26* 08 ~42 
Liaison at District Level .30* 05 Sey) 
Status Recognition gslsk.s -03 ~34 
Tasks Demands -35* -02 - 36 
Salary and Benefits ae -00 wee 
Resource Adaquacy 35 -00 ~24 
Rapport with Students 35 -00 19 


*Contribution significant at the .01 level 


Experience of the principals. Three significant correlations were obtained be- 
tween the satisfaction scores and the years of experience of the principals. The 
more experienced principals tended to be more satisfied with the factors Resource 
Adequacy and Task Demands, as well as with Overall Satisfaction. 


School size. School size was significantly correlated with four of the factor 
scores. Principals in larger schools tended to be more satisfied with Resource Ade- 
quacy, Salary and Benefits, and Task Demands, and to be less satisfied with Rap- 
port with Students than were principals of smaller schools. 


Location of schools (Urbanization). Four statistically significant correlation co- 
efficients were obtained between the satisfaction factor scores and the location of 
the schools, classified as rural, town or city. The more urbanized the school setting, 
the more satisfied principals were with Principal-Teacher Work Involvement, Re- 
source Adequacy, and Salary and Benefits, and the less satisfied they were with 
Liaison at District Level. 


General Observations 


This study examined the job satisfaction of a sample of public school principals 
by means of a questionnaire containing 45 items obtained from the literature on job 
satisfaction. Three aspects of job satisfaction were examined: overall satisfaction, 
facet satisfaction, and satisfaction factors. 


Overall and Facet Satisfaction 


About 95 percent of the public school principals expressed overall satisfaction 
with their jobs. This satisfaction was also apparent in their responses to individual 
items, especially to items on relationships with teachers, students and the commu- 
nity. However, the principals’ satisfaction was much lower on matters related to 


bargaining, counselling, use of time, and consultations with the board on working 
conditions. 
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TABLE 4 


PEARSON CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN SATISFACTION FACTOR 
SCORES AND BACKGROUND VARIABLES 


Background Variables 


Educational 
Level 


Satisfaction 
Factors 


Experience Size 


Liaison at 
District 
Level 


Principal- 
Teacher 
Work 
Involvement 


Status 
Recognition 


Responsibility 
and Autonomy 


Resource 
Adequacy 


Salaries and 
Benefits 


Task Demands 


Rapport with ye 


Students -.09 -.00 -04 -.02 -.16 -06 
Overall ‘Ke Pe. 
Satisfaction -.03 16 -.01 19 -03 

* 


px<.05 
p<.01 


The range of satisfaction with job facets was apparently not reflected in the 
level of Overall Satisfaction, indicating that overall satisfaction may be different 
from the sum of the satisfaction scores on distinct facets. The principals may be 
reasonably satisfied with their jobs, but at the same time dissatisfied with specific 
facets of their work. 


Factor Scores 

The varimax factor analysis yielded eight distinct factors of job satisfaction. Of 
these eight, five were significantly correlated with Overall Satisfaction, but not very 
substantially. In the regression analysis only 35 percent of the variance on Overall 
Satisfaction was accounted for by the factors. Responsibility and Autonomy was the 
best predictor of overall satisfaction, followed by Principal-Teacher Work Involve- 
ment, Liaison at District Level, Status Recognition, and Task Demands. 
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Background Variables and Job Satisfaction 

The age and experience of principals were the only background variables which 
were positively correlated with Overall Satisfaction. These two variables were also 
positively correlated with Resource Adequacy. In addition, age was positively corre- 
lated with Salary and Benefits, while experience was positively correlated with Task 
Demands. : 

The size of schools, though not significantly related to Overall Satisfaction, was 
correlated significantly with several satisfaction factors. Size was positively corre- 
lated with Resource Adequacy, Salary and Benefits, and Task Demands, and nega- 
tively correlated with Rapport with Students. Thus the larger the schools the more 
satisfied the principals tended to be with three of the satisfaction factors, and the 
less satisfied they tended to be with Rapport with Students. 

The greater the urbanization of schools the more satisfied the principals tended 
to be with Resource Adequacy, and Salary and Benefits, and less satisfied with 
Liaison at District Level. 


Discussion 


Several questions arise out of the findings on overall satisfaction of the school 
principals. For instance, how does the job satisfaction of principals compare with 
that of teachers? Are the principals perhaps too satisfied with their jobs? If so, 
why? Is the Overall Satisfaction measure an appropriate measure which can be used 
across different occupations? The low degree to which the factors predict Overall 
Satisfaction in this study suggest that overall satisfaction is achieved differently by 
different principals. For instance, one principal said, “My staff provides both great 
satisfaction and frustration.” Another stated “Business management often consumes 
far more time than educational decisions on policy directions.” 


The identification of five significant predictors of overall satisfaction presents a 
further problem. Should other facets have been examined, or is overall satisfaction 
different from the sum of a series of satisfiers on a job? This study suggests that 
overall satisfaction is not necessarily the sum of the satisfiers on a number of items; — 
in fact, several seemingly major factors in the job situation, such as Rapport with 
Students, appear not to be substantially correlated with overall satisfaction. Fur- 
ther study on the methodology of research on satisfaction is suggested by these 
findings. 

The background variables in general were only minor contributors to the job 
satisfaction of the principals. Perhaps the two most significant findings in this area 
were that the principals in city schools generally had less satisfaction through 
Liaison at District Level, and that principals of larger schools had less satisfaction 
with Rapport with Students. These point to two areas where deliberate changes 
may be in order. In the first instance, the principals in urban schools sense a prob- 
lem with their relationships with central office and/or with the superintendent. The 
communication between the two levels needs examination in order to reduce dissat- 
isfaction related to this liaison. 

Perhaps even more important is the finding that principals of larger schools 
tend to be more satisfied with Resource Adequacy and less with their Rapport with 
Students. Policies and practices need to be examined to see why the shift of these 
principals’ satisfaction is away from students and toward resources. 

A basic difference between principals and teachers is noted in regard to the 
sources of job satisfaction. According to Holdaway (1978), teachers’ major source of 
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job satisfaction comes from their relationships with students. For the principals of 
this study this relationship was a minor though clearly identifiable factor in job sat- 
isfaction which, however, did not contribute to their overall satisfaction on the job. 
This falling away in importance of relationships with students as teachers become 
principals seems to increase as the schools become larger. 

The identification of Resource Adequacy as a job satisfaction factor presents a 
different problem. It also is independent of the overall satisfaction of principals, yet 
increases in importance as a satisfier as schools become larger or more urbanized. 
Perhaps this change indicates a difference in the role of the principal between rural 
and urban schools. This finding supports the Herzberg (1959) claim that “the work 
itself” is a major factor in job satisfaction. Thus principals have less to do with stu- 
dents as schools increase in size and are more concerned with resource adequacy. 
The substantial correlation between Resource Adequacy and location of schools 
could be related to the current practices of decentralizing budget decisions to the 
school level. 

Salary and Benefits, another job satisfaction factor identified, was positively re- 
lated with the age of the principal, size of the school, and urbanization of the 
school; it was significantly related to the sex of the principals. Since it was not re- 
lated significantly to Overall Satisfaction, these findings provide for interesting 
speculation. Older principals, principals in larger schools and city principals appear 
to be more satisfied with salary and benefits than the other principals; female 
principals tend to be more satisfied with salary and benefits than male principals. 

The two major conclusions of this study were, first, that background variables 
did not contribute significantly to the Overall Satisfaction of school principals, and 
second, that the major contributors to Overall Satisfaction in order of importance 
were Responsibility and Autonomy, Principal-Teacher Work Involvement, Liaison 
at District Level, Status Recognition, and Task Demands. These factors illustrate 
the complexity of job satisfaction for administrators. Statements by the principals 
themselves illustrate the various job satisfaction factors in their work situation. 
Several examples are provided below. 


Responsibility and Autonomy. “Having the authority and responsibility to ef- 
fect changes in the educational process which are beneficial to both students and 
teachers.” 

Principal-Teacher Work Involvement. “I enjoy the companionship and educa- 
tional growth associating with staff personnel of the school.” 

Liaison at District Level. “Lack of proper communication with Central Office— 
little or no consultation yet decisions made requiring a tremendous amount of ad- 
ministrative time.” 

Status Recognition. “The relationship with all individuals, staff, parents, ad- 
ministration is usually positive and satisfying.” 

Task Demands. “The additional little tasks that are expected by the Board, the 
teachers and students, and the community. There are not enough hours in a day.” 


Conclusion 
The questions raised through this study emphasize the importance of research 
in the area of job satisfaction of administrators. The nature of satisfaction itself as 
it relates to the quality of work life needs further exploration. Whether the level of 
overall satisfaction expressed by principals or the range of levels of satisfaction on 
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individual facets is a better indicator of the quality of the working life of the 
principals is difficult to determine. Another aspect that should be examined is the 
relationship between the perception of levels of dissatisfaction and stress. Finally, 
further study is still needed to examine the importance of satisfaction for the effec- 
tiveness of the principal and more importantly for the effectiveness of the school, 
and to interpret the importance of all of the satisfaction variables for the quality of 
the working life of students and teachers, as well as principals. 
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The Achievement Productivity 
of Psychological Variables: 
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To determine the significance and relative influence of individual and environmental 
variables on learning, the achievement-test scores of 439 tenth-grade students in 39 
schools in Rajasthan, India were regressed on IQ, socio-economic status (SES), self- 
rated motivation, peer-rated studiousness, peer-group status, and parent-rated home 
environment. The squared multiple-regression of .76 is highly significant; and both 
correlations and partial correlations conform closely in sign and magnitude to those 
that have been quantitatively synthesized from many studies. The hypothesized vari- 
ables contribute uniquely to achievement variance; and three variables—SES, sex, 
and language medium of instruction—are superfluous in the context of the hypothe- 
sized variables. 


During the past two decades, several groups began research programs on stu- 
dents’ perceptions of the psychological environments of their classroom social 
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groups. Reviews (Randawa & Fu, 1973; Walberg & Moos, 1980) as well as a quanti- 
tative synthesis of twelve studies carried out on more than 17,000 students in four 
countries of English speakers (Haertel, Walbert, & Haertel, 1981) show that such 
perceptions obtained generally at mid-academic year account for substantial 
variance in cognitive, affective, and behavioral learning-outcome measures beyond 
that accounted for by corresponding beginning-of-course measures or mental abili- 
ties or both. 

Thus, perceptions of the learning environment have incremental, predictive 
validity; and they are suggestive of the aspects of group climate or morale that pro- 
mote various learning outcomes, some of which are rarely measured in conventional 
school testing programs and program evaluations. Such perceptions also have 
discriminant or criterion validity, that is, statistical sensitivity to educational and 
psychological conditions and treatments when used as criteria in experimental and 
correlational studies. 

During the past decade, five investigations have extended or generalized the 
predictability of learning outcomes from classroom psychological environments to 
newly industrializing countries in the Caribbean, South America, and Central and 
South Asia (see Paige, 1979, for a detailed review). The sample characteristics and 
major findings of these studies are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FIVE STUDIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Rr and Dependent 


Author Sample Variables Generally Significant Independent Variables 
Holsinger 2,533 students in -19, .64 modernity Amount of schooling, age, socioeconomic status, 
(1973) 90 third, fourth & -09, .52 information classroom environment, television exposure, 
fifth grade classes school physical environment, peer group, and 
in the Federal tgacher attitudes; individual and class level 
District of Brazil R°'s are reported first and second in each row 
Persand 1,277 third and -social development Student perceptions of school task orientation, 
(1976) sixth grade -aspirations work organization, psychological support, 
students in 18 cooperation and innovation; school staff 
schools in characteristics, parent and peer socioeconomic 
Jamaica status; television exposure 
Walberg, 166 groups of -67 science achievement IQ, amount of Teacher training, and classroom 
Rasher and tenth grade -81 school studies psychological environment were significant in 
Singh (1977) students in 150 achievement regressions when controlled for one another and 
classes in 26 other variables 


schools in 
Rajasthan, India 


Paige (1977) 1,621 sixth grade .12 modernity Pupil background characteristics, home learning 
students in 30 .27 achievement environment, school and class physical environment 
urban and 30 rural and organizational characteristics, and school 
schools in East location 


Java, Indonesia 


Present Study 439 high and low -76 achievement IQ, classroom environment, home environment, 
(1982) achieveing tenth peer group, socioeconomic status, and pupil 
grade students in studiousness 


39 predominantly 
high and low 
achieving schools in 
in Rajasthan, India 


Several studies in Table 1 complement those from more industrialized countries 
because they extend the learning criteria beyond the usual outcomes and demon- 
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strate the cross-cultural validity of environment measures. Holsinger (1973), for ex- 
ample, examined a variety of environmental influences in Brazil on “modernity,” 
the tendency for individuals to defer immediate gratification for longterm benefits, 
to plan small families, and to engage in similar behavior conducive to individual 
and national success in developing countries. Student scores on modernity scales 
and information tests were found to be significantly related individually and collec- 
tively to several sets of student and environmental variables, as indicated in. 
Table 1. The studies in Table 1 statistically control the environment-learning corre- 
lation for plausible determinants of learning other than IQ and prior achievement. 
Several of the studies, moreover, have an advantage over typical ones conducted in 
the United States in that achievement tests geared specifically to required national 
or provincial curricula are employed, which removes a large source of error variation 
attributable to differences in exposure to subject matter and the mismatch of meas- 
ured outcomes and educational intents. 


General Influences on Learning 


Such studies avoid the patently unsustainable assumption that the classroom is 
a closed system. They instead assume that factors outside the school such as the 
home and peer-group environments influence student ability and motivation as well 
as classroom climate, responsiveness to instruction, and achievement performance, 
and further that learning itself takes place to a large extent outside the class. The 
possible importance of outside influences can be seen in the relatively small per- 
centage of waking potentially-educative hours from birth through age 18 that the 
student spends in school—about 14.1—assuming 10 hours of sleep, 180 six-hour 
school days per year, and perfect attendance. More comprehensive studies that in- 
clude both fixed variables such as IQ and socio-economic status as well as poten- 
tially alterable variables in the class, home, and peer group afford estimates of the 
relative importance of each variable as a part of a larger set. 


More can be learned from such comprehensive studies that include larger sets of 
such variables than from the usual bivariate or single covariate study. Multiple re- 
gressions, moreover, that simultaneously control the variables for one another pro- 
vide more stringent tests of causality and practical suggestions for improvements in 
educational productivity within and outside the schools. 


From quantitative syntheses of hundreds of studies, it appears that school 
learning depends on nine proximal psychological constructs: student age or develop- 
mental level, motivation, and ability or prior achievement; quantity and quality of 
instruction (including self-instruction); the social-psychological environments of the 
home, classroom group, and peer group; and exposure to mass media, particularly 
television (Research Synthesis: The State of the Art, 1980; Walberg, 1981). Al- 
though the studies of Table 1 neglect quantity and quality of instruction and mass 
media exposure on the whole, they include from three to five of the constructs; and, 
in some cases, they account for a considerable amount of variance in learning 
outcomes. The purpose of the present study is to replicate the earlier study in 
Rajasthan and to probe simultaneously the validity of five of the constructs— 
student ability and motivation, and classroom, home, and peer-group environments. 


Method 


Sample 
Both purposiveness and economy determined the sampling plan. It was hoped 
that a relatively small set of schools and students could be sampled that would vary 
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greatly in achievement outcomes. Larger variation in outcomes, of course, raises the 
possibility of detecting significant covariation with alterable independent variables 
and allows interpolation rather than extrapolation of conclusions over a wider 


range. 

From 239 schools in the State of Rajasthan, India that participated in the tenth- 
grade Board of Secondary Examinations program conducted by government, the 
two sets of fifteen schools with the best and worst average scores on objective tests 
geared to the standard curriculum were selected. In addition, to obtain a somewhat 
larger sample than 30 schools and to include some middle-scoring schools conven- 
iently, all nine schools within the Central Political Territory were included, which 
resulted in a sample of 39 schools. . 


From each school, the students with the top five and bottom five scores on the 
examinations were selected for participation in the study. In several schools where 
absences were anticipated because of holidays, a few more than the ten extreme- 
scoring students were included. For this reason, the total sample included 439 in- 
stead of 390 students. 


Variables and Testing Procedure 


Tables 2 through 4 describe the psychometric and other variables used in the 
study. Soon after the achievement tésts were scored and analyzed, the students 
completed the IQ, classroom environment, and motivation scales in school; and the 
parents filled out the home-environment questionnaire in their homes. 


TABLE 2 


VARIABLE DESCRIPTION, SAMPLE ITEMS AND UNIVARIATE STATISTICS 


Standard 


Variables Description or Sample Items Mean Deviation 


Students' achievement The percentage of correct answers to extensive multiple- 54.23 12.54 
choice achievement items secured on the Secondary School 
Examination in science, social studies, language, and 
mathematics conducted by the Board of Secondary Education, 
Rajasthan, India. Internal consistency reliabilities 
of components in previous analyzed average in the .70s. 
"From the point of view of raw materials, which is the 
best place for establishing a sugar factory--Ajmer, Bombay, 
Lucknow, or Kampur?" "Which is the best method for 
prevention of cholera--Vaccination, Innoculations, or 
Saline Injection?" 


Pupil's 1Q The 1Q test (in Hindi) with 100 short items on number 96.40 12.18 
series, deduction, vocabulary, synonyms and antonyms, 
analogies, and general knowledge; an intemal consistency 
reliability was .94 in a large, heterogenous sample of 
Rajasthan. 


Motivation rated by 23 items on the questionnaire: 72.44 15.90 
students "At home, when I start a new project, I usually 

Finish te. Jae hedeeicseiecke ee DOME f£indchiediteems 

"When I do something well, it is because I 

Worki hard ss Se. s4ueeeee2eceleesWas lucky 

"I am proud of my school work 

ALM the? time 6 '5\.tadies + Surminie eerie Neve ten 


Home environment rated 45 items on the questionnaire: 83.89 23.38 
by parents "Does your child have a library card? vesL]noL]" 
"Does the child usually watch television without 
parent there? Yes No[_] Wy 
"Do vou know your child's best subject in school? 
" 


yes [_]no[{_] 
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TABLE 3 


SCALES, SAMPLE ITEMS, RELIABILITIES, AND STATISTICS 
OF FIFTEEN SUBSCALES FROM THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT INVENTORY 


Alpha Standard 
Scales Sample Item Reliability Mean Deviation. 
Cohesiveness All students know each other well. -69 11.68 3.19 
Satisfaction The students enjoy their classwork. vf) 10.82 329 
-Friction Certain students are responsible for petty quarrels. See? 12.89 5.03: 
-Apathy Students do not care what the class does. . 82 he27 4.93 
-Cliqueness Some students refuse to mix with the rest of the class. .65 8.48 3.26 
Democracy Students have about equal influence on the class. -67 6.43 4.50 
-Diversity Interests vary greatly within the group. D3. 14.31 5692 
-Favoritism Certain students are favored more than others. 78 10.23 4.01 
Goal Direction Each student knows the goals of the course. -85 10.05 3.44 
Material environment The room is bright and comfortable. -56 132517 4,13 
Formality The class has rules to guide its activities. -76 13.61 Gree 
Difficulty Students find the work hard to do. -64 6.11 4.28 
Speed The course material is covered quickly. -70 9.30 3.07 
-Disorganization The class is inefficient and not organized. - 82 8.16 419 
Competitiveness There is much competition in the class. 78 one) 3.43 


NOTE: Subscates preceded by a minus sign measure aspects of the sociopsychological environment 
that are usually negatively related to learning outcomes. 


TABLE 4 


VARIABLES, CODING AND PERCENTAGES 


Variables Coding and Percentages 
Peer-group Government school = 1 (54.52) 


2 (45.52) 


i 


Private, tuition school 


Female students Boys = 1 (69.1%) 
Girls = 2 (30.92%) 
Socioeconomic status Graded by three dimensions--— 


education, occupation and income of parents: 
Average = 1 (39.5%) 
High = 2 (60.5%) 


English instruction Hindi = 1 (63.62) 
English = 2 (36.4%) 


Studiousness Classroom sociometric rating of pupils' 
classroom behavior: 
Mischievous = 1 (16.4%) 
Studiousness = 2 (83.6%) 


Results and Discussion 


As shown in Table 5, the achievement scores of the students were regressed on 
seven combinations of three sets of the independent variables—IQ, classroom envi- 
ronment, and other variables. The variances accounted for by all combinations of 
sets are significant beyond the .001 level. The coefficient of determination of the re- 
gression equation containing all the variables, .76, corresponds to a multiple correla- 
tion of .87 which exceeds the approximate reliability of the achievement measure. 
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TABLE 5 


REGRESSIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT ON SETS OF VARIABLES 


nn nnn EEE 


Number of 2 
Sets of Independent Variables Variables_ SR 
Student IQ 1 -620 
Learning environment 15 -498 
Other variables 9 -950 
IQ and environment “16 LOZ 
IQ and other variables 10 OM 
Environment and other variables 24 -679 
IQ, environment and other variables JO) 1/58 


NOTE: All R? are significant at the .001 level; and the 
incremental variances attributable to adding environment, 
the other variables, and both to the regression containing 
IQ are also significant at the .001 level. 


IQ, the sets of classroom environment variables, and the set of other variables 
each account for about half or slightly more of the variance in achievement. 
Moreover, the addition of the learning environment variables, the other variables, 
or both sets produces significant increments in the variance beyond that accounted 
for by IQ; the F-ratios are respectively 7.76, 14.15, and 9.81, all of which are signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. By subtraction of the variances in Table 5, IQ uniquely 
adds 7.9 percent to the explained variance when entered last, class environment 
similarly adds 5.1 percent, and the other variables add 5.6 percent. 


Specific Variables 


The first column in Table 6 shows the 95 percent confidence intervals of previ- 
ous estimates of achievement correlations with the independent variables for those 
that are available (Research Synthesis: The State of the Art, 1980). These intervals 
are the mean correlations plus and minus two standard deviations or the fitted val- 
ues from analyses of variance or regressions plus and minus two standard errors of 
estimate. 

The correlations in the present study correspond reasonably well in sign and 
magnitude to those revealed by past research. As shown in Table 6, achievement 
correlated positively with Classroom Formality, the Material Environment, Cohe- 
siveness, Satisfaction, Goal Direction, Speed, Competitiveness, and Diversity, and 
negatively with Apathy, Favoritism, Cliqueness, and Disorganization. Achievement 
also correlated positively with Peer Group, Socio-Economic Status, Studiousness, 
Motivation, IQ, and Home Environment. The correlations are generally higher than 
those in past research probably because of the wide achievement variation in the 
sample. 


Sex, Motivation, Socio-Economic Status, and English as the medium of instruc- 
tion are insignificant when the variables are controlled for one another by partial 
correlation, because they are weakly correlated with achievement, because they are 
correlated with the other independent variables, or both. The variables that remain 
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significant in partial correlation analysis are the classroom environment set, Peer 
Group, Studiousness, IQ, and Home Environment. 


TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS AND PARTIAL CORRELATIONS WITH STUDENTS’ 


ACHIEVEMENT 
Present Sample 
Prior Estimate Estimates 
Pearson Pearson Partial 
Learning Environment 
’ dk Kk 
Formality (-.17)- .61 202 19,, 
Material Environment -02 - .80 sao Le oo ay 
Cohesiveness O07 — 185 eee 16, 
Satisfaction As) ASN ey -16,, 
Goal Direction 08 2 W838) 20 Se -18,, 
Speed (-.29)- .49 aoe -14,, 
Competitiveness (-.29)- .49 of baa sata 
Diversity (-.29)- .49 > 5 -.01, 
Friction (-.86) -(-.08) =15 (0? -.09 
Democracy a(S) Sail —.05 Ol 
Difficulty -00 - .78 = 3095. ~.0905 
Apathy -18 -(-.60) >> 30.5 Seles 
Favoritism .08 —(-.70) tee) ia Soe 
Cliqueness -12 -(-.66) mys =2005 
Disorganization -13 -(-.65) -.50 -.25 
Kk tek 
Peer Group -20 - .36 -20 e15 
Female Student --- hoshin 07 
Socioeconomic Status (-.14)- .78 monn -02 
* 
English Instruction --- 43 ss .003 
Kk 
Pupils' Studiousness --- abil 15 ** 
*k 
IQ B59 BO 5 TAS) -50** 
*k 
Motivation SP 45) Se aol! 550) -08 
ek ak 
Home Environment -36 — .76 69 - 30 


NOTE: The partial correlations are controlled for all independent variables 
except in the case of the learning environment variables which are 
not controlled for one another. 


k= .05 
kK = .Ol 


Conclusion 


Contrary to some recent writings (see, for example, McDermott’s [1976] edited 
collection, Indeterminacy in Education), quantitative syntheses of prior psycholog- 
ical research on classroom learning show fairly consistent, robust, and strong find- 
ings. It seems apparent, however, that learning is determined or influenced by mul- 
tiple factors, perhaps nine, of which five proved significant when controlled for one 
another in the present study. Moreover, other factors, included for comparative 
purposes, including Socio-Economic Status and sex appear to be mediated by the 
more proximate factors. Quantity and quality of instruction, age or developmental 
level, and exposure to mass media were not included among the factors in this 
study; and it would be valuable to incorporate them in future investigations. 
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The importance of the present study is that it shows the generality of the signif- 
icance of the factors in a culture far different from that of Australia, Canada and 
the United States. Along with related research, it suggests a valuable generality or 
universality of results concerning the consistent influential factors in learning. 
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The attempt to integrate school curricula with social concerns has been a recurrent 
motif in North American education: the social data presented to students, or which is 
collected by them, is intended to contribute to a greater understanding of major social 
themes and the resolution of socially relevant problems apposite to each theme. In 
this article impediments to the implementation of the progressive ideal are outlined, 
and it is proposed that these obstacles can be reduced by incorporating a cognitive ap- 
proach to social issues analysis. Evidence on the effectiveness of the approach ts 
presented from a delayed treatment instructional experiment involving 320 students 
in grades 7 to 10 in one Ontario school system, with additional data provided by a par- 
tial replication involving 159 grade 7 students in a second Ontario school system. 


The attempt to integrate school curricula with social concerns is a recurrent 
motif in North American education. Its essence is the belief that broad social 
themes should comprise a major portion of the school agenda and should be explic- 
itly addressed in problem or issue contexts. In this approach the social data 
presented to students, or which is collected by them, is intended to contribute to a 
greater understanding of major social themes and the resolution of socially relevant 
problems apposite to each theme. It is anticipated that the information assimilated 
by students will be actively integrated into their real life concerns and lead 
ultimately to an improvement of society as these enlightened students graduate as 
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responsible citizens. The leading contemporary exponents of this approach are 
Bourne and Eisenberg (1978), Manson and Vuicich (1977), Newmann (1975), Oliver 
and Newmann (1967-1973), and Oliver and Shaver (1974). 


Problem Statement 

Implementation of this ideal has been episodic, with the familiar pattern shared 
with other innovations of initial enthusiasm followed by a gradual return to main- 
stream approaches: the cross-disciplinary curriculum fights a losing battle against 
the core subjects orientation, and discussion classes aimed at the resolution of social 
issues struggle vainly against the twin threats of student apathy and disorder. 
Enthusiasts continue to exhort teachers to take up the movement. Why are these 
intuitively sensible approaches not adopted in more classrooms? 

One set of explanations has to do with the relationship between schools and 
their social milieu, a relationship which is best understood in historical perspective. 
Historically the attempt to integrate curricula and social concerns has waxed and 
waned with the fate of the much more inclusive progressive education movement. 
Progressivism in education reached its philosophical heights in the first two decades 
of this century, became conventional wisdom in the depression and war years, expe- 
rienced a severe decline under ferocious attack in the 1950s, revived unexpectedly 
to flourish in the turbulent 1960s and continued as a vibrant minority position in 
the back-to-basics era of the 1970s and 1980s. 

Progressive education embraced an enormous diversity of ideals, practices and 
beliefs about education: identifying the core of the movement is fraught with peril. 
The most authoritative account (Cremin, 1962) categorically asserts that a capsule 
definition of the movement can never be devised because of its pluralistic and fre- 
quently contradictory character. Graham (1967), in reviewing the organizational de- 
velopment of progressivism, suggests that the phrase progressive education has 
been a normative rather than descriptive term, representing everything that was 
good about education in the 1920s and everything that was bad in the 1950s. 
Ravitch (1983) finds there has never been a clear cut definition of progressive edu- 
cation and that there has been more agreement about what it is not than what it is. 
The ideals of the movement were often honored in the breech, idiosyncratically ap- 
plied and caricatured beyond recognition. These caveats notwithstanding, a cata- 
logue of progressive ideals can be compiled: 


e The curriculum should be designed in terms of the perceived needs of stu- 
dents; curriculum topics should be prioritized in terms of expected utility to the 
student and expanded to include health, vocational, family and community con- 
cerns. 


e Instructional practices should be based on empirical research, which implies 
among other things that traditional subjects should be discarded in favor of a core 
curriculum focused on themes derived from the student’s immediate experience, 
and that students should learn through direct experience rather than through pas- 
sive encounters with texts. 

¢ Schools should provide education to all types of children; instruction should 
be tailored to individual differences in their interests and abilities, with the empha- 
sis on individual development rather than on the acquisition of knowledge. 

¢ Instructional activities should be planned cooperatively by students and 
teachers; they should promote cooperation among students rather than competition 
and should provide ample opportunity for students’ self-expression. 
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¢ Finally, the school should be closely linked to the community; for some this 
meant that the school should play a pivotal role in the reform of the community— 
for others it meant that students should learn to adjust to the existing community. 


Progressivism in education emerged as part of the political protest movement of 
the same name in the first quarter of the century: it was the educational arm of the 
political movement. But in the subsequent decade it lost touch with its social and 
political foundations and became isolated as an organization limited to professional 
educators. Progressive education arose in response to conditions in the larger soci- 
ety and it fell when these conditions changed and it did not. The movement failed 
to keep pace with the transformation of society (Cremin, 1962); by not responding 
to new social issues its slogans became ossified and devoid of relevance. 


Historical review of the progressive movement suggests that to be successful, at- 
tempts to integrate school curricula with social concerns must accurately appraise 
the society in which schools function and be responsive to it. But despite the impor- 
tance of relating appropriately to the milieu, it is not sufficient. For example, even 
at the height of progressive influence there were constant reports of resistance on 
the part of teachers to the social concerns thrust, and evidence (recounted by 
Cremin, 1962, and Ravitch, 1983) that the task of teaching in this approach ex- 
ceeded the competencies of a significant proportion of the teacher population. This 
suggests that a second set of explanations, focused on classroom variables and com- 
plementary to milieu factors, might assist in understanding why attempts to inte- 
grate school curricula with social concerns are less frequently adopted than one 
would expect: 

1. There are distinctly different orientations to curriculum consisting of inte- 
grated belief systems about the ultimate ends of education and the means to ac- 
complish these ends (Kisner & Vallance, 1974; Roberts, 1982; Miller, 1983). The so- 
cial concerns thrust is simply one of many competing conceptions that may be less 
congruent with teacher preferences than alternative positions. This argument would 
help explain the reluctance of many; it would not account for those who express ini- 
tial interest but who are unable or unwilling to follow through on their intentions. 


2. Available classroom resources are typically subject oriented, aimed at the 
transmission of the content of a discipline. Efforts to break out of these boundaries 
require resourceful teachers able and willing to track down articles, pamphlets and 
fugitive documents. Although a few specific curriculum products have been pro- 
duced for teachers at various times (e.g., Rugg’s textbook series in the 1920s and 
80s, the Harvard Public Issues Series of the late 1960s and the OISEK Canadian 
Critical Issues Series of the 1970s), these must be constantly revised. So too, 
teachers may assess their own expertise in social issues pessimistically and be un- 
comfortable when the need to broach these limits is perceived. 


3. Teachers may be uncertain as to the specifics of what they are to accomplish. 
The themes explored appear to have limitless scope. What are the limits/goals of 
in-class investigation? What are the anticipated knowledge objectives of social 
problem-solving? 

4, Equally important may be uncertainties about the means to be employed by 
students in making sense of social questions, the intellectual skills they should and 
must acquire to deal rationally with social problems and issues. The appealing im- 
age of a classroom of eager young people sharing and discussing the results of their 
investigations and arriving at a resolution of the problem dissolves in the reality of 
twenty or thirty individuals each clamoring to have his or her opinion heard. Stu- 
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dents do not necessarily become mature problem-solvers without expert guidance 
and assistance; e.g., a recent study (Ross, 1981) shows little or no improvement 
from grade 7 to grade 10 in the strategies developed by students to solve personal 
decision problems. 

5. Uncertainties about means and ends are likely to create apparently insoluble 
assessment problems. Teachers may be reluctant to attempt social issues analysis if 
the standards for judging the product of the analysis are unknown or ambiguous. In 
the absence of clear, specific and measurable standards, teachers have a soft and 
limited evidentiary base for assessing student performance and for judging the ef- 
fectiveness of instructional efforts. 


A Cognitive Approach 

The preceding list of problems constitutesa formidable set of obstacles to wide- 
spread adoption of the social concerns thrust and it would be unrealistic to seek 
panaceas. Potential solutions to some of these problems can be derived from recent 
developments in cognitive approaches to curriculum design. By cognitive ap- 
proaches we mean orientations to instruction that focus on the overt teaching of the 
covert mental operations that underlie intellectual performance. One can of course 
view cognitive approaches as a competing platform of curriculum beliefs which is 
antithetical to the social concerns thrust, but it is helpful to consider the possibili- 
ties of integrating a cognitive orientation into a curriculum concerned with social is- 
sues. It should be noted that cognitive psychologists (e.g., Brown, 1978; Broudy, 
1977; Spiro, 1977) recognize the importance of integrating school and out of school 
learning, even though some tend to treat the integrating process as more of a prob- 
lem impeding school learning than as a goal of instruction (e.g., Champagne & 
Klopfer, 1981; Clement, 1981). 

This article outlines the development and pilot testing of an instructional pro- 
gram that attempts to reduce some of the classroom obstacles previously listed 
which impede the implementation of the social concerns thrust. The study was un- 
dertaken as one component of a many-faceted set of programs to improve the intel- 
lectual performance of students in elementary and secondary schools. (An account 
of the scope of this set of programs is provided in Ross and Maynes, 1983b.) 


Students who attempt to analyze social issues are required to perform a number 
of interrelated tasks of varying complexity. The core task involves decision-making: 
the synthesis of social information to select the best course of action from an array 
of competing alternatives. This core task can be decomposed into a set of compo- 
nent skills. First and foremost among these is the ability to focus the decision prob- 
lem and bring it within manageable scope, and to develop a plan, or framework, 
within which the solution may be sought. Other skills follow from these, for ex- 
ample locating appropriate data, assessing its adequacy and dealing with conflicts 
and variability among data sources, selecting, recording and interpreting relevant 
data, drawing a valid conclusion and finally reporting the findings in a coherent 
way. Performance of the latter set of skills, however, is directed and shaped by the 
quality of the overall framework that the decision-maker has developed. Conse- 
quently, in this project emphasis was placed on designing instruction that would 
help students formulate a focus and framework for decision problems. 


The second major emphasis was placed on the development of growth schemes 
(or learning hierarchies) for these skills. Mature, literate adults focus and frame 
their approach to social decisions in a sophisticated way. Their behavior can be 
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analyzed and described. Very young children, on the other hand, approach their de- 
cisions in a very unsophisticated manner, which can also be analyzed and described. 
Between the two exists a gap which is variously bridged by experience and practice 
and which leads to skill maturation and the accumulation of appropriate content 
knowledge. It follows then that those who would improve the quality of children’s 
experience through the medium of instruction should be aware that the mature per- 
formance may be initially beyond the grasp of most elementary or even early sec- 
ondary school children. However, if incremental levels between the upper and lower 
extremes are described and instruction matched to these, students can be helped 
towards the upper goal by focusing successively on the lower and intermediate 
levels. In this way each identified skill increment can be achieved without 
overloading the capacity of the students, and teachers may temporarily discontinue 
input at the point at which feedback alerts them to the need for extensive practice 
and consolidation before proceeding further. 

Growth schemes for the two core skills of the core task are given in Tables 1 and 
2. In each case the main dimensions of growth involve the explicitness of the deci- 
sion problem, the number of alternative courses of action considered and the 
explicitness of the criteria used to assess alternatives. 


TABLE 1 


GROWTH SCHEME FOR THE SKILL OF 
FOCUSING A DECISION-MAKING PROBLEM 


Example 
Level Level Characteristics (Issue: Canada's energy resources) 
i factual question not calling How much oil does Canada have? 
for decision 
P2 decision question/altermative What should Canada do about the 
courses of action and criteria energy situation? 
not identified 
3 one course of action Should Canada get its future energy 
identified/criteria for supplies from coal? 
judging it not specified 
4 two or more alternative courses Is coal a better energy source 
of action identified/criteria than oil? 
for judging them not specified 
5 two or more altemative courses Would it be safer and cheaper 


of action identified/one or 
more explicit criteria 
specified 


for Canada to depend on solar 
power rather than nuclear power? 


These growth schemes became the blueprints for the instructional sequences 
that were piloted in the study. Since it was anticipated that students would have 
had little or no previous experience with formal decision-making procedures, the 
lessons began with the lowest level of the growth scheme. A student-teacher discus- 
sion format was used. As each successive level was introduced, its advantages rela- 
tive to the previous level were pointed out through specific examples. Further ex- 
amples were then provided and the students began to take the initiative for devel- 
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oping the focus and framework. Finally, additional examples for individual student 
practice were supplied. Evaluation of student performance with these exercise ex- 
amples allowed teachers to diagnose and remediate problems of individual students. 
Additional detail on the instructional design process is provided in Ross and 
Maynes (1983b). 


TABLE 2 


GROWTH SCHEME FOR THE SKILL OF ESTABLISHING 
A FRAMEWORK FOR A DECISION-MAKING PROBLEM 


Level Level Characteristics Example (Where should the shopping mall be built?) 
1 one course of action/ Build Mall Downtown 
Sia eine Mtr near our school so I 
given tor). t can go to MacDonald's 
2 several altemative Build the Mall Downtown Build the Mall East of City 
rer of ere -lots of people already -good flat land 
eet pee go downtown -no buildings would have to be 
l a] e SEV -good roads torn down 
Gaga pirat -downtown merchants want -people in east end would have 
it here have a place to shop 
3 several altermative courses Build the Mall Downtown Build the Mall East of City 
ee noe ae ad pa Advantages -lots of people available -good flat land 
saetehigh ace) a Z -good roads -no buildings would have to 
disadvantages identified 
i -downtown merchants want be tom down 
for each alternative 
it here -would give people in east 
end a place to shop 
Disadvantages -would have to move some -would have to build new 
stores roads 
-land is very expensive -farmland would be lost 
-requires bylaw change 
4 several altemative courses 


of action/explicit criteria 
systematically applied to 
each 


Build the Mall Build the Mall Build the Mall 
Downtown East of City West of City 
What downtown A 
merchants want 
+ + 
shoppers 
coats me ee 
+ 
roads 


The context for the pilot testing of the instructional intervention was 
Intermediate Geography. Two versions of the program were prepared based on the 
content requirements of the Ontario Ministry of Education Guidelines for Geogra- 
phy. One unit was based on the Population Patterns section of the Guideline 
(taught in grade 7 in the pilot school system) and the other was based on the Cana- 
dian Resources section (taught in grades 9 or 10 in the pilot school system). A large 
excerpt of the grades 9 to 10 version is provided in Ross and Maynes (1982, 
chapter 4). 


Evaluation Materials 


The growth schemes also provided blueprints for the creation of multiple-choice 
test items to assess student achievement of the skills. Each of the response alterna- 
tives on a single item presented a framework or a focusing question, as the case 
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might be, that illustrated a level of the growth scheme. The task of the respondent 
then was to select the best response option; the assumption was that a student 
would recognize and select the response that matched his or her understanding of 
the way the problem should be approached. 


Each focusing item contained five alternatives representing levels 1 to 5 of 
Table 1. Each frameworking item contained four alternatives, one corresponding to 
each of levels 1 to 4 of Table 2. A pool of such test items was available (Ross & 
Maynes, 1981). Six for each skill were selected and two of each were randomly 
assigned to one of three test forms, A, B and C. 


An additional ten-point item for assessing the students’ ability to select the ap- 
propriate data from a chart, graph or article and transfer it to the appropriate cell 
of an alternatives-by-criteria framework representation (i.e., level 4 of Table 2) was 
included in each booklet. 


Each booklet contained two additional open-ended test items. In each a situa- 
tion, similar to the situations in the multiple-choice items, was presented and stu- 
dents were required to produce rather than select a response, either the focus or the 
framework they would apply to the problem. It was anticipated that student per- 
formance on the open-ended items would be lower (because the task is more de- 
manding) but that the pattern of results for the constructed and multiple-choice 
items would be similar (Ausubel & Robinson, 1969; Ebel, 1979; Ross & Maynes, 
19838a). 


Evaluation Design 

A delayed treatment experiment was designed. Fourteen volunteer classrooms in 
one school system were identified. Classrooms were randomly assigned to the early 
treatment condition (i.e., the program was taught between the first and second 
testing periods) or to the delayed treatment condition, (ie., the program was 
taught between the second and third testing periods). Test responses generated at 
the first and second testing periods by the delayed treatment groups provided con- 
trol data for the early treatment groups; during the delay period teachers continued 
with their regular geography program which included discussion of social issues 
without explicit attention to decision-making skills. After classrooms had been ran- 
domly assigned, one teacher requested a change from the late to early treatment 
condition for scheduling reasons unrelated to the pilot test. The resulting evalua- 
tion design is displayed in Table 3. 


Students in each class were randomly assigned to three test order groups: one- 
third of the students in each class completed the tests in the order A-B-C, one-third 
in the order B-C-A and one-third in the order C-A-B. 

A half-day inservice session was provided to the volunteer teachers to acquaint 
them with the growth schemes and the lesson plans. Instruction in marking the 
open-ended tests was provided at a subsequent inservice. 

Student performance on each test occasion was machine scored for the multiple- 
choice booklets; (the maximum possible score was 26). The internal consistencies 
(Hoyt reliabilities) of the multiple-choice booklets on each test administration are 
displayed in Table 4. 

The open-ended items were marked by the teachers, after inservice, by assigning 
a score that indicated the growth scheme level matched by the student response. 
(In a previous study [Ross & Maynes, 1983c] a similar procedure produced high 
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correlations between scores assigned by teachers and scores assigned to a random 
sample of responses by a trained marker.) 


TABLE 3 
EVALUATION DESIGN 
Early Treatment Late Treatment 
Classes Student Classes Student 
Grade n n n n 
7 3 82 3} 7a 
9 3 62 2 Sy/ 
10 2 ail 1 17 
Total 195 125 
TABLE 4 


INTERNAL CONSISTENCY (HOYT RELIABILITY) OF 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE INSTRUMENTS 


Test Occasion Form A Form B Form C 
1 44 SOX nek! 
2 aoe Syl .68 
3 -64 ihe 61 


Findings 

The results displayed in Figure 1 and Table 5 suggest a very marked effect due 
to the program. A trend analysis of the 14 class means in the multiple-choice test 
indicated there was a strong linear trend in the data (F=52.78, p<.00001) which 
was not different for the two groups (F=2.78, p<.12). The quadratic trend, how- 
ever, while nonsignificant (F=3.51, p<.10) for the groups combined, was signifi- 
cantly different in the groups (F=43.36, p<.001), reflecting the test occasion 2 dif- 
ferences in the means. There were significant differences in the overall test occasion 
scores (F=40.22, p<.00001) and a significant interaction between test occasions 
and treatment groups (F=13.13, p<.001) again reflecting test occasion 2, and pos- 
sibly test occasion 3, group differences. The analysis also confirmed an overall dif- 
ference between the two treatment groups (F=6.69, p<.05). 


Figure 1 displays these results and shows the large divergence in test scores on 
test occasion 2. The early treatment classes who received the instruction immedi- 
ately following test occasion 1 show large gains on test occasion 2, while the 
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Figure 1. Overall Class Means on Multiple-Choice Instruments 


uninstructed classes scored much as they did on pretest. By test occasion 3, the late 
treatment classes also show gains, and the early treatment classes show evidence of 
retention of what they had learned. The figure also shows that the late treatment 
classes, although performing very similarly to the early group on pretest, did not 
benefit as much from the instruction since their average test scores do not match 
those of the early group on test occasion 3. The list of class means in Table 5 shows 
that this is undoubtedly due to one anomalous grade 9 class in the late treatment 
group in which there was no change in the average score across all three occasions. 
Otherwise the direction of results is in every case, whatever the grade level, 
consistent with expectations. 

The lower post-instructional performances of the late treatment students as 
compared to the early treatment group is reflected in the effect sizes (based on 
Glass, 1978, and computed using class means). Between test occasions 1 and 2 the 
early treatment elementary students showed an effect size between class means of 
3.55, the secondary students of 4.49. In the late treatment, on the other hand, the 
effect sizes between occasions 2 and 3 were much smaller, 1.57 for the elementary 
students and 2.79 for the secondary students.’ 

The pattern of results across occasions for the open-ended items is very similar 
to that of the multiple-choice tests (see Figures 2 and 3). As would be expected for 
a produced rather than selected response, the scores tend to be lower. For the 
focusing items, on the open-ended pretest the students produced average responses 
of about level 1.5; on the multiple-choice tests they average around level 2. Post-in- 
structional performance on the open-ended items ranges between level 2 and level 3 
while on the multiple-choice items it tends to be level 4 and above. On the 
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frameworking tests there is a similar pattern with the open-ended pretests averag- 
ing less than 1.5 and increasing to around 2.5 on the posttest, while on the multiple- 
choice tests they moved from around level 3 to somewhat better than level 3.5. It 
was noted there was much greater variation in the subgroup performances on the 
multiple-choice framework items (results not displayed) than on the open-ended 
framework items, the latter showing the most consistent results of the study. 


TABLE 5 


CLASS MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE DATA 


Test Occasion 


Group Class n il 2 3 


Early Treatment 


Elementary 


Grade 7 1 30 16527 )(2e6)) Milos. (Ho TAD) 2B Sa Or O5)) 
2 30 16.30 (4.19) Dio Bd (oS) 22 Sm eo) 
3 MD 16.14 (3.743) DB AMS (Si, S13) DA oes) (351); 


Secondary 
Grade 9 4 7, Wt (C45 Se) PAO) sys) (Coty) LO GO2)) 


-47) Dae. B¥8h (Bbq S83) 26S Om (O82) 
6 29 IFS) (Se fehl) DikefSy (Botk2)) 22;.93) (2.99) 


uw 
i 
fon) 
he 
\O 
(S) 
fon) 
a 
Lo 


Grade 10 


~ 
Wo 
ee 
ho 
oO 
\O 
(=) 
aie 
lo 


5/3) Bibs My so SM) B30) (Bo A83), 
8 20 2 OOM (B25) PB Si TOV MOSSE 7) 23.40 (3.86) 


Elementary 


Grade 7 1 24 M0725, (SoS) USs Dee (Ag lly 2d 9 (3.08) 
2 19 UBT ((Sye0)8})) 5588) (3555) 17.05 (4.67) 
3 28 aes) (aha PRS) A TA 4 OD) Deyo (2h) 


Secondary 


Grade 9 4 22 HGS US} (Sha (851)) UDG (ahs) 23.32) (4.12) 
5 15 SIS SyS! (335915) So SS (Che 22) IHS) (Co Oil) 


Grade 10 6 17 17.88 (4.09) 2 (Ae) I. Chose) 


Table 6 presents t-test comparisons for the two open-ended item subtests for 
each test order. The table shows that the comparisons between early and late 
treatment subgroups are as expected: there are no significant differences on test oc- 
casion 1; the early treatment subgroups outperform the late treatment subgroups 
on occasion 2; and with one exception there are no differences between subgroups 
on occasion 3. Similarly the table shows that the within-group comparisons are as 
expected: all the early treatment subgroups and none of the late treatment 
subgroups show significant gains on both skills from occasion 1 to occasion 2; with 
one exception all the early treatment subgroups show no change from occasion 2 to 
occasion 3, and with one exception all the late treatment subgroups show the ex- 
pected gain from occasion 2 to occasion 3. 
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Figure 2. Open-Ended Focusing Test Results 
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Figure 3. Open-Ended Frameworking Test Results 
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TABLE 6 


STUDENT MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
OPEN-ENDED SUBTESTS FOR EACH TREATMENT AND ORDER GROUP 


Test Occasions 
Order Group n 1 2 3 
Focussing 


A-B-C_ early 57 1,53:C1.94) +02 * a Ci48) 2.54 * (1.68) 


late 39) 8959991 at) 44 ns (1.35). 2.41 * (1.55) 

B-C-A_ early 57 “TTS7ECUS7) 263 az eosis (ie 52) 
ns * ns 

late 36 1.53 (1.58)... 1-67 ms (1.39). 2056, 4 et 1.36) 

C-A-B early 49 167° (1.61) 3,00 “8 C1. 40}6 3223 reed. 23) 
ns * * 

late 41. .1.29°(1.40) 1.85 nes (1.26)-=" 2e2 genset 1664) 

Frameworking 


A-B-C early 57) P5118 Cla 0) 2s 60 195) 2.39 ns (2.01) 
ns * ns 
1 


late 39 108 (i258) plOmnise CleA4o) 2.41 * 7CPF83) 

B-C-A early 57 15395 (47) Qi 20 ae le 89) 2.58 ns (1.82) 
ns * ns 

late 36 ORSoaCies3)) L233ensmeleos) 2.47 * (1.80) 

C-A-B early 49 ike Sw) (Gl e772) 2.37 ak) 82.00) 2.80 ns (1.95) 
ns * ns 

late 41 OnISRGle73)) Ll enseGls5 0) 2.34 * (1.93) 


* Significant at p< .05, two tailed test of statistical significance 
TABLE 7 


STUDENT MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
MULTIPLE-CHOICE AND OPEN-ENDED PRE- AND POSTTEST TESTS 
REPLICATION STUDY 


Test Occasion 
Test Order n 1 2 


Open-Ended Instruments 


Focussing 
A-B 83 thal, Gb XO) 2562) °*  1GL./63) 
BUA 76 1.76 (1.49) 2S ees me (Glee) 
Frameworking 
A-B 83 TS Seale 4)) PBT Re (a teha)) 
B-A 76 Ge) (Gilales)) Pee Ry syd CEILS iS), 
Multiple-Choice Instruments 
A-B 83 sell, (Sia PUSIEOMS) ao (CY (OYSI9) 
B-A 76 NDA, (@8\5)7/)) PNW SYA sash, (CS) SSIS) 


* Significant at p<.05, two-tailed test of statistical 
significance 
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Replication 


The pilot test was partially replicated in a second school system. Seven 
volunteer teachers taught the grade 7 version of the program. In this system no con- 
trol group was formed and only two test forms, A & B, were used in a straight pre- 
posttest design. Half of the students in each of these classes received the tests in 
the A-B and half in the B-A order. 


The results for the partial replication are displayed in Table 7 for both sets of 
instruments in both test orders. The posttest results show a statistically significant 
gain over pretest scores as anticipated with one exception (the B-A order for the 
multiple-choice scores). 


Discussion 


The pilot test data provide sound evidence that the program was effective. After 
just a few hours of intensive instruction the responses of the students to problems 
requiring decisions have altered significantly, and moreover it appears that they re- 
tain what they have learned, at least for one month. This is true in all classes, re- 
gardless of grade or ability level, including, in the early treatment group, a grade 7 
class that included a number of grade 6 students, and a grade 9 four-year class of 
lower ability students. The findings from the original study were partially 
replicated in a subsequent investigation involving a second school system. On the 
other hand, not all students show complete mastery of the skills. For that result to 
be achieved, teachers would have to discuss or assign many further example prob- 
lems in other topics and contexts throughout the year. 


To what extent does a cognitive approach reduce the previously described im- 
pediments to implementing the progressive ideal? There are several grounds for 
optimism. 

1. Adopting a cognitive approach to the analysis of social issues broadens the 
group of potential users, making pursuit of the social concerns thrust more attrac- 
tive to a larger proportion of the teacher population. Teachers with a modest inter- 
est in Social Reconstruction (using Eisner and Vallance’s categories), but who give 
their main commitment to the development of cognitive processes, are the most 
likely beneficiaries of the broader appeal. 

One should not exaggerate the extent to which the base of potential users could 
be expanded: curriculum orientations represent stable complexes of beliefs and 
ideals that govern curriculum choices of individual teachers. It is unlikely, for ex- 
ample, that those who were attracted to the anti-intellectualism of progressivism as 
manifested in the 1930s and ’40s? would be moved by a cognitive appeal. By the 
same token, progressivism was an extremely pluralistic movement—one should not 
be excessively pessimistic about the possibilities of freeing the social concerns 
thrust from the excesses of the progressivists of this period. 

2. The shortage of classroom resources is alleviated in part by the materials pro- 
duced for the pilot test. These of course are written within an Ontario context and 
may not be directly transferable to other jurisdictions. So too, social issues mate- 
rials quickly become dated as new information about important social concerns be- 
comes available and the issues themselves rise and fall in public consciousness. The 
materials produced in the project are more likely to have utility indirectly as illus- 
trations or as exemplary models of a strategy for teaching social issues analysis that 
can be rewritten to meet new curriculum contexts. 
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3. The main contribution of the cognitive approach is likely to be its surfacing of 
the underlying intellectual skills required to analyze social issues. By making these 
overt objectives of instruction and by providing students with explicit strategies ap- 
propriate to their levels of intellectual development, the likelihood of productive 
task oriented discussion increases substantially. Particularly relevant is the focusing 
of discussion that develops when students target their critiques of other positions 
taken in the class on specific cells of an alternatives x criteria matrix. 

4, Finally, a cognitive approach provides greater specificity for judging the qual- 
ity of the outcomes of social issues analysis. The specific criteria for making a deci- 
sion (i.e., the dimensions of growth in Tables 1 and 2) provide an operational defin- 
ition of the decision-making process which is a necessary (but not sufficient) condi- 
tion of reflective social inquiry. 

The study then has demonstrated that the skills can be taught, learned and 
used. No attempt was made to assess the nature and degree of concurrent content 
learning, nor did it assess the issue of the extent to which mastery of the skills as- 
sists students to integrate the knowledge accumulated in school and to recognize its 
usefulness in socially relevant contexts. But the expectation is plausible, the first 
steps have been accomplished, teachers are adopting the materials and further 
studies will monitor the outcomes. 


Notes 
1. In the absence of control group data for this group the effect size was calculated using the formula: 


x Test Occasion 3 —x Test Occasion 2 


S.D. Test Occasion 2 


2. The anti-intellectualism of progressivism in the 1930s and ’40s is evidenced by a lack of interest in student performance on 
achievement measures (with the notable exception on the part of the testing movement led by Thorndike), by manipulating 
teachers and students through group dynamics to reach pre-determined ends in allegedly democratic discussions and 
pseudo-participatory decision-making, by misrepresenting the findings of pedagogical research and by subordinating disci- 
plinary inquiry and classical knowledge structures to short term and trivial social needs of students. For a detailed account 
of this theme within progressivism, see Cremin (1963), Graham (1967, especially pp. 149-151), Nelson (1978), and Ravitch 
(1983, especially pp. 48-49 and pp. 68-80). 
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The Influence of Improved Reading Skill 
On Writing Skill 


Four intact experimental classes (n= 94) which received a reading treatment and four 
control classes (n=100) wrote pre- and post-compositions which were evaluated for. 
overall quality, syntactic density, T-unit length, productivity, and_ selected 
grammatical errors. Despite substantial and statistically significant differences on 
the Davis Reading Test six months following the treatment, the post-compositions 
written by the two groups were remarkably similar, with random gains favoring first 
one group and then the other. Only the analysis of grammatical errors revealed 
changes consistently in the hypothesized direction, but most of these were 
statistically non-significant. Previous studies of the influence of reading skill on writ- 
ing skill failed to demonstrate measurable reading changes on standardized instru- 
ments and therefore could claim no consequent writing changes. The current study 
achieved reading changes, but these did not result in changes on writing measures. 


Background 


One of the cornerstones of English pedagogy is the belief that reading and writ- 
ing are interrelated, interdependent skills and the consequent assumption that that 
which enhances one will automatically benefit the other. Although this read-write 
pedagogy in its various forms can be traced back at least to the Sophists some two 
thousand years ago (Broudy & Palmer, 1965), empirical evidence to support a di- 
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rect, causative relationship between reading skill and writing skill has remained elu- 
sive. 


Despite considerable professional interest in the interrelationships among the 
language arts during the 1950s and 1960s (Hildreth, 1954; Artley, Hildreth, 
Townsend, Beery, & Dawson, 1954; Burrows, Parke, Edmund, Deboer, Horn, 
Herrick, & Strickland, 1961; Meckel, 1963; Russell & Fea, 1963; Harris, 1969), few 
researchers have conducted experimental studies into the relationships between 
reading and writing. Researchers attempting to teach reading skills and measure 
the effects on written composition have either failed to demonstrate significant im- 
provement in reading skill (Eurich, 1931; Schneider, 1971) or failed to use standard 
measures of either reading or writing skill (Mathews, Larson, & Butler, 1945). On 
the other hand, studies by Obenchain (1971), Reed (1967), Nagle (1972), Weaver 
(1977), Levine (1976), Combs (1977), Collins (1981), and Yusuf (1982) suggest that 
various writing programs may influence reading skill. 


Tangential evidence on the relationships between the skills is provided by de- 
scriptive studies (Loban 1963, 1966, and 1967; Diederich, 1957; Lazdowski, 1976; 
Baker, 1954; Evanechko, Ollila, & Armstrong, 1974; Heller, 1980; Shanahan, 1980; 
McConnell, 1982), by correlational studies (Kuntz, 1975; Johnson, 1976; Harris, 
1975; Fishco, 1966; Schonell, 1942; Thomas, 1976; Hill, 1982; Mohler, 1983), and by 
studies of the effects of various methods of teaching beginning reading (Fyfe, 1965; 
Shapiro & Shapiro, 1973; Mazurkiewicz, 1973; Stewart, 1969; Ackerman, 1969; 
Smith, 1968; Quinn, 1977; Eckhoff, 1983). The most careful documentation of this 
relationship is provided by Loban’s 13-year study in the Oakland Public Schools. 
Commenting on the reading and writing abilities of grade-six students, Loban 
(1963) noted that “on every statistical measure, one fact is extremely clear in the 
present study: those who read well also write well; those who read poorly also write 
poorly” (p. 75). Reporting on the same students when they had reached grade nine, 
he noted that the relationships became more pronounced as the years passed. 
Diederich (1957), examining the relationship between verbal scores on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and teachers’ quality ratings of students’ composition 
skills, concluded that good measures of reading ability were the most trustworthy 
indicators of writing ability. A good deal of correlational data also supports the 
hypothesis that reading and writing are closely related skills. Tovatt and Miller 
(1967) reported very high correlations among the STEP Reading, Writing, and 
Listening tests with coefficients ranging from .86 to .91. Correlation coefficients be- 
tween these tests and written compositions ranged from .44 to .62. Theorists such as 
Keltner (1957), Becker (1963), and Thompson (1967), on the other hand, argue that 
such correlations are in fact not meaningful and that they may well be taken to in- 
dicate differences rather than similarities among the skills. In addition, a number of 
studies have failed to show relationships between reading and writing skills 
(Siedow, 1973; Fuller, 1974; DeLuca, 1979; Perry, 1980; MacNeill, 1982, for ex- 
ample). Stotsky’s (1983) review of the literature shows little progress on the basic 
issues involved since the survey of studies by one of the present authors five years 
earlier (Belanger, 1978b). At the present state of knowledge, the striking correla- 
tions between reading and writing remain poorly understood, despite their apparent 
promise in the troubled curricular domain of literacy. Hence the urgency to go be- 
yond correlations to any level of causal interrelationships that may be involved. 
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The Study 


This study was designed to assess the possibility that reading change can pro- 
duce writing change. It examined the relationship between measured changes in 
reading ability and consequent measured changes in writing skill, if any, at two 
grade levels over a six-month period. The design called for two experimental and 
two control classes at each of the grade-nine and grade-ten levels. Following the ad- 
ministration of the initial reading test and collection of the initial writing samples, 
the experimental students received the reading treatment. Parallel reading tests 
were given and parallel writing samples were taken three months and six months 
following the administration of the treatment. 


Hypotheses 
We hypothesized that groups of experimental students who had shown signifi- 

cantly greater gains on reading measures than control groups did would, as a conse- 

quence, show greater gains on writing measures than the control groups did. We 
asked specifically: 

1. Would the hypothesized writing gains be most evident in measures of quality, 
syntactic maturity (T-unit length or syntactic density), productivity, or skill in 
usage? : 

2. Would the hypothesized writing gains follow the reading gains immediately (be 
most evident in the first three months)? follow the reading gains but with some 
delay (be most evident in the second three months)? or accompany the reading 
gains (be evident at both the three- and six-month periods)? 


3. Would the hypothesized writing gains be influenced by the sex of the subject, 
the ability of the subject, or the grade level of the subject? 


Procedures 


The experimental and control groups were compared on the reading and each of 
the four writing measures using three time periods: the initial three months (the 
pre-mid comparison), the second three months (the mid-post comparison), and the 
full six months of the experiment (the pre-post comparison). Since pre-mid and 
pre-post results were very similar, only the six-month comparison (pre-post) is 
presented here. Data on the 36 null hypotheses tested in the study—comparisons 
on the four writing measures by grade level, treatment, and sex of the subject for 
each of the three time periods—are available in the complete document (ERIC: ED 
163 409). 


1. The Sample. Eight intact classes, two pairs on the grade-nine and two pairs 
on the grade-ten level, each pair taught by one teacher, were randomly designated 
as experimental and control groups. After attrition, 94 experimental and 100 control 
students were involved from November through June. 


2. The Treatment. This study was conducted in conjunction with a reading ex- 
periment that examined longitudinal effects of the S.O.S. Reading Technique, a 
replication on a larger scale of several previous studies (Martin, 1975). The reading 
study was conducted and reported by Martin and Belanger (1977). The writing 
study differs from previous read-write studies, in that differences in reading growth 
between the experimental and control groups were assured prior to undertaking an- 
alysis of the writing sample. Although the data for the reading and writing studies 
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were collected simultaneously, writing analysis was delayed until reading results 
were clear. A detailed rationale for the reading technique is contained in E. Martin 
(1976) and R. Martin (1977). 


Three forms of the Davis Reading Test, Series 2, were used as the reading meas- 
ure. Reviews of the test (Buros, 1965) suggested that it was the best instrument 
with three or more forms available for the grade levels in question. 


TABLE 1 


READING MEASURE: STATISTICAL DECISIONS BASED ON ANALYSIS OF 
COVARIANCE FOLLOWED BY PRE-POST CHANGES ON THE READING MEASURE 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grades Combined 
a a ee ea 
Statistical 
Data n prob n prob n prob 


Treatment 103. 0.020% 91 0.023* 194 0.0013* 


Teacher 

Interaction 103 0.16 91 0.69 194 0.55 
Sex 

Interaction 103 0.93 91 0.48 194 0.65 


Average Change 


* | 
3 
x | 
3 
» | 


Experimental n 

Boys Bey anDiestev2 WS ashale{l) 532 1S 
Girls 22) $3t+3.546 19 +1.00 Wi ars 62 
Combined 50 +1.98 44 +2.48 94 +2.21 
Control 

Boys 2 amet) ponies 23 -1.61 47 =~ -0..72 
Girls 29° -1'.03 24 -0.25 53 -0.68 
Combined 53 -0.51 47 —-0.92 100 -0.70 
aqey<< 5(0)5) 


3. Findings of the Reading Study. As Table 1 shows, with the pretest as 
covariate, experimental and control groups are significantly different on the 
posttest, both when the grades are examined separately and when they are com- 
bined. Over the six months of the experiment, growth in reading skill was divided 
equally between the grade-nine and grade-ten subjects. Nor was sex a significant 
factor in the results, as lack of significant interaction between the treatment and 
the sex of the subjects shows. The three-month comparison (not shown) revealed 
that the majority of these gains occurred in the first three months of the experi- 
ment although the gap between the experimental and control groups continued to 
widen, albeit more slowly, over the second three months. 

In addition, to test for differing effects with high-, medium-, and low-ability stu- 
dents, two way analysis of variance was used. No statistically significant interaction 
between treatment and ability level was found. Probabilities ranged between .40 
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and .70 suggesting that the effects of the treatment were not influenced by the 
subjects’ ability. 

The writing study depended, of course, on the nature of the reading results. 
These were statistically significant, but were they large enough to be able to gener- 
ate consequent writing changes? One way of examining the magnitude of the read- 
ing change is to compare the data with between-year differences on the norms 
which accompany the reading test. As Table 1 shows, over the six months of the ex- 
periment, the grade-nine and -ten experimental students gained 2.49 and 3.40 
points respectively more than their control counterparts. A “year’s” difference on 
the Davis norms is a rough approximation and varies with the grades involved and 
the levels of the raw scores. As a general rule, about six raw-score points separate 
grade-nine and -ten levels on the raw scores. By this measure, the experimental stu- 
dents exceeded the control students by about a half-year’s growth, .41 for the grade 
nines and .57 for the grade tens. 

4. The Writing Measure. One 30-minute in-class composition was written on 
assigned topics at each of the three test periods. Writing topics were adapted from 
Bell’s (1971) study of the writing preferences of high school students in the 
Edmonton area, a study showing that grade-ten students voluntarily chose “school,” 
“home,” and “society” most often as essay topics. The three topics were 
systematically rotated at each testing period. 


Student papers were subjected to five separate analyses: a 37-percent random 
subsample of the compositions was judged for overall quality by experienced raters; 
this subsample was reanalyzed for major sentence errors; an additional 13 percent 
subsample (that is a total of 50 percent) was analyzed using Belanger’s (1978a) cor- 
rection of Golub and Kidder’s (1974) Syntactic Density Score (SDS); and all of the 
papers collected were analyzed for T-unit length and productivity.' 


TABLE 2 


RATER RELIABILITIES OBTAINED EACH DAY USING 
PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS 


Day Three Raters 
1 .868 
. .881 
Grade 10 -868 
3 847 
4 .876 
Grade 9 IB) 
Overall 3f6}5)8) 


a. Overall Quality Analysis. The papers of 36 experimental and 36 control stu- 
dents (216 compositions) were judged for overall quality by three experienced raters 
using Diederich’s (1974) scoring procedures under conditions outlined by Braddock, 
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Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer (1963). As Table 2 shows, Diederich’s (1974) three-rater 
method resulted in an overall interrater reliability of .858 calculated by Pearson 
product-moment correlations. Calculations were based on the two ratings ultimately 
used to establish the grade for each paper. 


b. Infrequency of Major Errors. The infrequency of major usage errors (frag- 
ments, run-on sentences, errors in subject-verb agreement, and errors in pronoun 
agreement) was found to be a significant predictor of “good” tenth-grade writing by 
Martin (1968) and to correlate highly with teachers’ quality ratings by Harris (1975) 
and Grobe (1981). Though significant changes in this area were not hypothesized, a 
subsample of the papers (the 216 compositions used in the quality analysis above) 
was analyzed for major errors. 

c. Syntactic Density Score. The papers of 12 experimental and 12 control stu- 
dents were added to those in the overall quality subsample for the Syntactic 
Density Score analysis, a total of 288 compositions. Golub and Kidder’s (1974) 
Syntactic Density Score has T-unit length as a basic component but goes beyond 
clause and sentence length factors and includes such items as number of modals, 
number of “be” and “have” auxiliaries, the number of prepositional phrases, the 
number of possessives, the number of adverbs of time, and the number of gerunds, 
participles and absolutes found in structures of free modification. Belanger’s 
(1978a) correction eliminates a mathematical anomaly whereby an increase in the 
number of T-units analyzed decreased the score of a writing sample. A check-coder 
analyzed photocopies of 20 randomly-selected compositions. 


d. T-unit Length. All 582 compositions gathered in the study were analyzed for 
Hunt’s (1965) T-unit length, said by O’Donnell (1976) to be a simple, objective, and 
valid measure of syntactic maturity. Since T-unit length is a subscore of the SDS, 
the check-coder’s ratings were abstracted from the check-coding for the SDS and 
compared with the investigator’s ratings. The two assessors disagreed on the num- 
ber of T-units in only one of the 20 compositions. 


e. Productivity. Martin (1968), Miller and Ney (1968), Zanotti (1970), 
Obenchain (1971), Palmer (1971), Stewart and Grobe (1979), and Grobe (1981) re- 
port that the length of a time-controlled composition is a good indicator of its qual- 
ity. Again, check-codings were abstracted from the SDS. 

5. Correlations Among Writing Measures. To estimate the degree of similarity 
among the writing measures, Pearson product-moment correlations were calculated. 
As Table 3 shows, the quality and productivity measures correlate very highly with 
each other and the syntactic density and T-unit measures correlate very highly with 
each other. However, the quality/productivity and syntactic density/T-unit meas- 
ures correlate only slightly—often negatively—with each other. The very high cor- 
relations of beyond .90 between T-unit length and the SDS support findings of 
O’Donnell (1976) who suggests that the measures are so closely related (because the 
SDS relies so heavily on T-unit length) that the extra work required to calculate 
the SDS does not appear to be justified. Even with the corrected scale used here 
but not by O’Donnell, the two measures appear to yield virtually the same kinds of 
results. The slight negative correlations between the quality and T-unit measures 
support findings by Potter (1966), Martin (1968), Stewart and Grobe (1979), and 
Crowhurst (1980) which suggest that T-unit length is not a good indicator of com- 
position quality. 

6. Statistical Procedures. Because the initial reading measure indicated that the 
experimental and control groups were not of equivalent ability at the beginning of 
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the experiment, analysis of covariance with the pretest as the covariate was used to 
compare the experimental and control groups on both the reading and writing 
measures. Interactions between treatment and teacher and between the treatment 
and the sex of the subject were examined. In addition, two-way analysis of variance 
was used to examine the effects of the treatment on high-, mid-, and low-ability 
students, and correlations were computed between the reading and writing meas- 
ures. The analysis of variance and covariance were performed at the University of 
Alberta Computing Centre using the program “ANOV 35: Three-Way Analysis of 
Variance and Covariance.” Pearson product-moment correlations were computed on 
the program “DESTO5: Correlations with Optional t-tests.” 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS AMONG THE FOUR WRITING MEASURES USED IN THE STUDY 


Quality Syntactic Density T-Unit Length 

n bg prob n r prob n r prob 
Syntactic Density Pre The -0.069 0.562 
Mid 72 =0,029 0.809 


Post 72 —-0.020 0.865 
T-Unit Length Pre 72. =0'.072 (0.547 965) 1094456001 
Mid 12 =0'059) 0.62355) 9602901 0,001 
Post 125 =O: 10311 O97, 96 0.904 0.001 
Fluency Pre Ue 0.347. 0.003 96 -0.068 0.508 194 0.009 0.903 
Mid Uke 0483) 7 0!,000E 96) (-0..25558) 0012 194 -0.174 0.015 


Post 72 0.425 0.0001 96 00875 9105399 1945 FOR094 5 0). 190 


* Since the sample sizes vary from 72 to 194, both the correlation coefficients (r) and 
the probabilities are given. 


Findings 

The data presented in this section offer absolutely no support for the hypothesis 
that growth in reading skill will automatically be accompanied by growth in writing 
skill. Of the 36 null hypotheses tested in the study, only three were rejected at the 
.05 level of confidence, approximately the number of rejections that would be ex- 
pected by chance alone. Nor were these differences in the hypothesized direction: 
all three of the significant differences favored the control group, but the non-signif- 
icant differences were almost randomly distributed between the two groups, some 
comparisons favoring the experimental group, some favoring the control group, with 
no apparent pattern of changes emerging. A subsidiary analysis of major errors 
found in the compositions was the only analysis to show promise: although only one 
of the nine comparisons showed statistically significant differences, all comparisons 
favored the experimental group. On the other hand, significant positive correlations 
between the reading and both the quality and productivity measures (but not the 
T-unit or syntactic density measures) suggest that some common basis for the two 
skills exists, confirming findings of a number of previous studies.” Statistically sig- 
nificant interactions between the treatment and the sex of the subject on 5 of the 
36 comparisons (about 14 percent) suggest that the sex of the subject might have 
had some minor influence on the results. 
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TABLE 4 


QUALITY MEASURE: STATISTICAL DECISIONS FOLLOWED BY 
MEAN PRE-POST CHANGES BY GRADE AND TREATMENT 


Stats calle Data 


n df F-ratio Probability Decision 
Grade 9 36 1 ORS 45 Nae 
Grade 10 36 il T6518 ae Neor 
Mean Changes 
Pretest Posttest Posttest 
Minus 
Pretest 
n isa 0 = os 
Grade 9 Exp 18 5.64 We tS} By AW a2) -0.22 
Grade 9 Con 18 5) yl 1.88 SyAO) 1.80 510) SPAS) 
Grade 10 Exp 18 5.90 4 5) gohl 1.60 -0.59 
Grade 10 Con 18 6.16 le Sl je HS) 1.64 -0.37 


Table 4 presents the six-month comparison on the writing quality measure for 
the grade-nine and grade-ten groups separately. Inspection of Table 4 reveals no 
statistically significant differences between the experimental and control groups on 
either the grade-nine or grade-ten levels over the six months of the experiment. 
Examination of the data shows that small changes in quality scores favored the con- 
trol groups on both grade levels. These data simply continue a trend observed on 
the three-month comparison: small, positive changes on the measure favored the 
control groups. On the grade-ten level there was a significant (p<.02) interaction 
between the treatment and the sex of the subject, an interaction attributed to com- 
positions written by three control girls who scored below the mean on the pretest 
but above the mean on both the mid- and posttests. This must be regarded as 
spurious in light of the large number of interactions tested. There was no 
statistically significant interaction between the treatment and the ability of the 
subject.° 


Table 5 reveals no statistically significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups on the syntactic density measure on either the grade-nine or 
grade-ten levels. Over the six months of the experiment, small changes in the syn- 
tactic density scores favored the experimental groups. These data are at variance 
with trends observed in the first three months of the experiment where equally 
small and statistically non-significant differences favored the control groups. The 
grade-level conversion scale accompanying the SDS shows that a year’s growth is 
approximately .8 points, suggesting that the differences reported above of .2 points 
maximum are quite minor. Nor did any pattern emerge on the pre-mid, mid-post, 
or pre-post comparisons to suggest that delayed improvement on the SDS measure 
might be expected. 
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TABLE 5 


SYNTACTIC DENSITY MEASURE: STATISTICAL DECISIONS FOLLOWED 
BY MEAN PRE-POST CHANGES BY GRADE AND TREATMENT 


Statistical Data 


n df F-ratio Probability Decision 
Grade 9 48 1 0.704 41 NaS 
Grade 10 48 1 On67255 athiy N.S 
Mean Changes 
Pretest Posttest Posttest 
Minus 
Pretest 
n x oO x Co 
(Piel, GB) Mego) 24 Sir! Alo) Bee a hth 305 
Gre. 9 Con! 24 32/0 a ME: SoS) AX -.20 
Gr. 10) Exp 24 3.64 -90 Siac TS) +223 
Cre LO} Coni 24 3.75 avs) Byaiate  Atelz/ +.10 
TABLE 6 


T-UNIT MEASURE: STATISTICAL DECISIONS FOLLOWED BY 
MEAN PRE-POST CHANGES BY GRADE AND TREATMENT 


Statistical Data 


n df F-ratio 
Gr. 9. 103 1 . 286 
Gr. 10 91 1 Be CAO 
Mean Changes 

Pretest 

n x 
Gr. 9 Exp 50 TS97 2.84 
Gr. 9 Con 53 Lari PLAT) 
Gr. 10 Exp 44 L562 Se iil 
Gr. 10 Con 47 14.87 3524 


Probability 
99 

lh 

Posttest 

x 

14.45 25 Ths} 
14.81 3.09 
14.99 Shs Suh 
14.91 Sha 37/ 


Decision 
Nase 
Nes 


Posttest 
Minus 
Pretest 


+.48 
ar OV 
—.63 
+.04 
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Table 6 reveals no statistically significant differences between the experimental 
and control groups on the T-unit measure over the six months of the experiment. 
On the grade-nine level, small differences favored the experimental group while on 
the grade-ten level, somewhat larger but statistically non-significant differences fa- 
vored the control groups. The comparison between the two groups over the first 
three months showed a significant treatment effect: The grade-ten control group 
was significantly better (p<.04) than the experimental group as a result of “losses” 
experienced by the experimental group. Such “losses” might well result from the 
fact that the experimental group wrote T-units almost one full word longer than 
those written by the control group on the pretest. There was also a significant 
(p<.02) interaction between the treatment and the sex of the subject on both the 
first-three-month and full-six-month comparisons, an interaction attributed largely 
to the work of three grade-ten control girls whose papers improved dramatically fol- 
lowing the pretest. 


TABLE 7 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASURE: STATISTICAL DECISIONS FOLLOWED BY 
MEAN PRE-POST CHANGES BY GRADE AND TREATMENT 


Statistical Data 


n df F-ratio Prob Decision 
Gr. 9 103 1 -668 42 N.S. 
er. 10 91 1 -126 athe N.S. 


Pretest Posttest Posttest 
a es ae minus 

n x oO x o Pretest 
Gr. 9 Exp 59 245.4 96.5 Ziel 90.4 -32.3 
Gr. 9 Con 53 266.9 80.3 231.0 68.5 -35.9 
Gr. 10 Exp 43 280.1 102.6 256.5 85.2 -23.6 
Cig OuGon: 47 274.6 I Shey 256.9 114.8 -17.7 


Table 7 presents the six-month comparison on the productivity measure. There 
were no significant differences at either grade level in the length of the composi- 
tions written by the experimental and control groups over the six months of the ex- 
periment. Inspection of the raw scores shows that slight differences favored the ex- 
perimental group on the grade-nine level and the control group on the grade-ten 
level. On the first three-month comparison, substantial but statistically non-signifi- 
cant differences averaging 27 words per composition favored the experimental 
groups on both the grade-nine and grade-ten levels, differences which evaporated 
by the end of six months. All groups wrote shorter posttests than pretests, a phe- 
nomenon, as noted above, which may be attributable to the attitude of the students 
in June. 


As Table 8 shows, there were no significant differences between experimental 
and control groups in reducing major errors at either grade level. However, in both 
grades, differences favored the experimental groups. Interestingly, very slight dif- 
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ferences over the first three months favored the control groups on both grade levels 
while much more substantial (albeit statistically non-significant) differences over 
the final three months favored the experimental groups. It should also be noted 
that significant differences were not hypothesized here because these conventions of 
standard usage were assumed to be taught or induced over a long period of time. 
While no further inference is warranted, these differences between the experimental 
and control groups come closer than any others in the study to showing the hypoth- 


esized but uncorroborated influence of reading skill on writing skill. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE READING AND THE FOUR WRITING MEASURES 
AT THE THREE TEST PERIODS WITH SEPARATE CALCULATIONS FOR 
THE BOYS AND THE GIRLS ON THE QUALITY AND PRODUCTIVITY MEASURES 
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TABLE 8 


ERROR REDUCTION: t-TEST RESULTS FOLLOWED BY 
MEAN PRE-POST CHANGES BY GRADE AND TREATMENT 


t-tests 


Experimental 

df Minus Control t Probability Decision 
Gr. 9 34 -0. 34 -1.024 -40 N.S. 
Gr. 10 34 -0.60 -1.677 20) N.S. 
Mean Changes 

Pretest Posttest Posttest 
minus Pretest 

n x g x o 
Gr. 9 Exp 18 0.95 0.59 0.60 0.64 -0.35 
Gr. 9 Con 18 1.19 0.88 1.18 On77 -0.01 
Gr. 10 Exp 18 1.45 1.40 0.99 1.06 -0.46 
Gr. 10 Con 18 0.83 0.81 0.97 1.19 +0.14 

TABLE 9 


READING MEASURE 


WRITING p 
MEASURES Pretest Midtest Posttest 

n 16 prob r prob r prob 
Quality 72 «47 -0001 yet -0001 -48 -0001 
Syntactic 
Density 96 -02 82 -07 1 -09 - 34 
T-unit length 194 -06 -43 -08 -28 09 19 
Productivity 194 .20 -004 19 008 pearl 0001 
Quality (Boys) 33 755) 05 5 538) -06 5 8Y7/ -03 
Quality (Girls) 39 eos, -0001 -/0 -0001 5) -0001 
Productivity 
(Boys) 100 -26 OL «15 oll 3} . 36 -0001 
Productivity 
(Girls) 94 -15 14 a2. 203 gli -10 


Influence of Reading Skill 


As Table 9 shows, the highest correlations observed for the total sample were 
between the reading and quality measures. These moderately high correlation coef- 
ficients, ranging from .47 to .54 were significant beyond the .0001 level of confi- 
dence. The productivity measure also correlated significantly (p<.008) with the 
reading measure, but the correlation coefficients were low (.19 to .27). The correla- 
tions between the reading and the syntactic density or T-unit measures, on the 
other hand, were all very small, none with a correlation coefficient reaching .10. 


Table 9 also shows that correlations between reading and quality measures were 
much higher for the girls in the study than for the boys. Correlation coefficients for 
the girls ranged from .57 to .70 (p<.0001) while those for boys ranged from .33 
(p>.05) to .37 (p<.05). This supports earlier data reported by Fishco (1966) who 
found that correlations between reading and writing measures for the girls in his 
study were significant beyond the .01 level of confidence, but those for the boys did 
not reach the .05 level of confidence. On the other hand, on the productivity meas- 
ure, the correlations for the boys were generally somewhat higher than those for the 
girls. This may well result from a small number of poor male writers who wrote very 
short papers. 


TABLE 10 


RANKINGS OF THE GRADE 9 AND 10 EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL BOYS 
AND GIRLS ON THE INITIAL READING AND WRITING QUALITY MEASURES 


Grade 9 Grade 10 


Writing Reading Writing Reading 
Quality Rank Quality Quality 


Rank Rank Rank 
Exp Boys P 1 4 4 3} 
Exp Girls 4 3 il 4 
Con Boys 2 1 2 2 
Con Girls 3 2 3 1 


As Table 10 shows, when the grade-nine and grade-ten experimental and control 
boys and girls are ranked on the pre-reading and pre-writing quality measures, a 
group’s rank on one measure can be used to predict its rank on the other measure 
in only one of the eight possibilities.‘ While in some cases there were only small dif- 
ferences in actual scores between two rankings, in other cases the differences were 
substantial. The grade-ten experimental girls, for example, scored almost one 
standard deviation below the control girls on the initial reading measure, yet one 
standard deviation above the control girls on the initial writing quality measure. 
Nor does this appear to be an anomaly of testing as the experimental girls main- 
tained the high-quality and low-reading scores on both the mid- and posttests. The 
grade-nine experimental boys showed a similar profile, scoring one-half standard 
deviation below the grade-nine mean on the initial reading measure and one-half 
standard deviation above the mean on the writing measure, also maintaining this 
profile on the mid- and posttests. Comparative rankings for the reading and the 
other three writing measures are substantially the same as those reported in 
Table 10. Although such group rankings are crude comparisons, they suggest that 
the moderately high correlations ranging from .47 to .70 reported above may be 
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misleading. The correlations imply that skill in one area will be accompanied by 
skill in the other. The rankings, on the other hand, show that when class-sized 
groups are examined, the best writers are not necessarily the best readers—indeed, 
as a group, they seldom are. These findings corroborate Loban’s (1963) observation 
that many students were good at one skill but poor at the other. For example, in 
Loban’s study one-quarter of the highest fourth-grade readers were inferior or illit- 
erate writers while one-third of the poorest writers were good or superior readers. 
He found similar patterns at other grade levels. 


Discussion 


This study could find no evidence that reading skill has a direct influence on 
writing skill. Statistically significant and substantial improvement on the reading 
measure, improvement which was spread evenly among the grade nines and grade 
tens and the boys and girls in the study, improvement which was most evident in 
the first three months of the study and which continued to increase slightly over 
the second three months, appeared to exert no influence on the compositions writ- 
ten by the students when these compositions were examined for overall quality, 
syntactic density, T-unit length, or productivity. With the exception of improve- 
ment in editorial usage which generally favored the experimental groups non-signif- 
icantly, improvements in compositions were randomly distributed between the ex- 
perimental and control students. Correlational data suggested low to moderate rela- 
tionships between the two skills, but ranking groups of students on reading and 
writing scores showed no relationships between the two. This lack of evidence flies 
in the face of a good deal of previous correlational and descriptive data, a strong 
prima-facie case for a relationship, and over two centuries of theory and 
speculation. 

Failure to prove that there is a causative relationship between reading and writ- 
ing skills is not the same as proving there is no relationship—it cannot be said that 
measurable change in reading skill does not produce measurable change in writing 
skill; it can be said only that under the conditions outlined in the current experi- 
ment, improvement in reading skill did not lead to improvement in writing per- 
formance. The complete lack of support for the hypotheses in this study, however, 
raises serious questions about the entire line of research of which it forms a part. 
Because virtually no changes in writing performance accompanied the changes in 
reading skill, it does not appear likely that reading change will lead to any auto- 
matic change in writing performance. 


Nor can the results of this study be taken to discount the widely held belief that 
wide reading will improve writing skill. This thesis, too, has a good prima-facie case: 
wide reading brings one into contact with both the more complex structures and the 
more sophisticated vocabulary of the written dialect. As Veal (1975) points out, 
writing is, after all, book-talk and one learns book-talk through reading. On the 
other hand, while studies by Heys (1962) and DeVries (1970) appeared to offer em- 
pirical promise for the notion that wide reading improved writing, a carefully con- 
trolled five-year study by Elley, Barham, Lamb, and Wyllie (1976) found only small 
and statistically non-significant advantages at the end of the first year and no ad- 
vantage thereafter for a group which had two hours of free reading per week in 
place of two different kinds of grammar instruction offered to other groups. 


A certain sterility has marked the research that investigates the potentially dy- 
namic relationship between reading and writing—and the study reported here 
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shares this disappointing and frustrating character. A few concluding comments 
about this general line of research may be in order. 


The situation is perhaps not quite so bleak as Stotsky (1983) paints it in a re- 
cent review of the whole area of reading-writing relationships: “Almost all studies 
that sought to improve writing through reading instruction were ineffective.” Only 
two studies lay recent claim to having improved reading as stage one of a study di- 
rected at the improvement of writing as stage two. These are Matt’s study (1977), 
and the one reported here. Matt did not use standard measures, and neither study 
succeeded in improving writing. Because the entire line of research remains baf- 
fling—in the specific sense that a classic situation prevails where there is substan- 
tial correlation but no evidence of a causal relation—there is some risk of undue 
pessimism unless the issue is kept very precise. Most of the May 1983 issue of Lan- 
guage Arts, for instance, is taken up with the question of reading/writing relation- 
ships, but there is no shred of hard evidence in it that reading improvement can 
produce writing improvement. Yet everyone knows, in spite of the lack of evidence, 
that this almost has to be the case. 

What then is wrong with the research? First, very little of it has sought to an- 
swer the direct experimental question. Stotsky’s (1983) reference to “almost all the 
studies” is misleading, inasmuch as there have apparently been only two studies in 
the past 38 years (since Mathews, Larsen, and Butler in 1945) that met the neces- 
sary first stage in the experiment—reading improvement—and only eight altogether 
that even aimed at the question (Belanger, 1978b, p. 73). 

Second, none of the three studies (including Mathews) that in fact improved 
reading as the first step to improving writing dealt adequately with what seems, on 
reflection, to be the crucial issue of why anyone writes in the first place. The cur- 
rent study assumed that if reading were improved, writing would also automatically 
improve. But writing is never an “automatic” process. Reading can to some extent 
intrude itself on a reluctant recipient, as when one sees a sign that says “Danger— 
road closed.” But writing is never automatic in this sense. Therefore, the present 
study, and the others in the same vein, have been unrealistic in their failure to pro- 
vide some active incentive for the students to write. In the present study this fail- 
ure was reflected in the reduced average length of papers on the pre-post compari- 
son. The students knew much better than the researchers that there was, in fact, no 
persuasive reason for them to write at all on any of the three occasions. Therefore, 
no real test of writing competence or skill was provided. 

The reading treatment may have improved their capacity to write or it may not. 
But simply telling the students to write the third of three trivial papers without 
meaningful preparation, audience, or reward is slim evidence indeed of what the 
students could have done. This sort of purposeless writing has been the hallmark of 
writing research, and we should all have known better. None of us would dream of 
writing seriously for the slim rewards we have offered to students in our experi- 
ments. 

Either reading does not affect writing—which continues to seem most unlikely 
in the face of the celebrated correlations between the two—or future research will 
have to abandon the naive assumption that students will go to the daunting effort 
of writing their best simply to make our experiments come out productively. If stu- 
dents are to write well, the writing will certainly have to be meaningful to them in 
the first place, and they will have to receive the extrinsic rewards (grades, praise, 
audience, the possibility of publication, etc.) that are necessary to drive the rest of 
us to our writing desks. Short of this, serious writing will simply not occur. 
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Notes 


ihe To indicate if the subjects chosen for the quality and Syntactic Density Score analyses were representative of the sample 
population, the initial reading scores of the subjects in these subsamples were compared with those of the subjects in the re- 
mainder of the classes. Use of t-tests revealed that differences between the sample and subsamples did not reach the .05 
level of confidence, the probabilities falling between .70 and .99. 


2 Because of the paucity of evidence supporting the hypotheses of the investigation, only summaries of the findings on the 
four major and one subsidiary analysis are presented here. An in-depth analysis and discussion of all 36 null hypotheses can 
be found in the original document (ED 163 409, pp. 265-347). 


3. The apparent anomaly of students “losing” quality over the six months can be at least partially attributed to the attitude of 
some high school students to written work in June: school “officially” continued until June 28 but unofficially appeared to 
end before June 1. See also concluding comments. 

4, The pretest, of course, is unaltered by the treatment. Therefore, one might expect any natural relationships between read- 
ing skill and writing skill to be most obvious here. 
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There is much research evidence to suggest that academic achievement corre- 
lates positively with self-concept (Brookover, Schweiter, Beady, Flood, & 
Wisembaker, 1976; Caplin, 1969; Purkey, 1970; Stipek & Hoffman, 1980), creativity 
(Getzels & Jackson, 1962; Guilford, 1968, 1977; Schempp, 1981) and teacher expec- 
tations (Braun, 1977; Brophy & Good, 1970; Cooper, 1979; Good & Brophy, 1977; 
Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). However, previous research has not investigated these 
relationships with Native Indian children. This study sought to examine the 
interrelationships between academic achievement, self-concept, creativity, and 
teacher expectations among Native students in a small elementary school, in a 
Northern Manitoba community. 

Empirical evidence pertaining to the relationships among these important vari- 
ables will serve to clarify the nature of these concepts, namely academic achieve- 
ment, teacher expectations, self-concept, and creativity. In turn, knowledge gener- 
ated about these will extend educators’ understanding and insight which will even- 
tually result in the improvement of instructional sequencing and management. 
Hopefully, academic deceleration and retardation of Native children will decline. 


Background 


There is a dearth of research pertaining to academic achievement involving 
Native children, in particular as related to children’s self-concept, creativity, and 
teacher expectations. However, research findings from studies involving non-Native 
subjects suggest high positive inter-correlations among these variables, and these 
may have implications for the education of Native children. 


Self-Concept 


Self-concept, broadly defined, is a person’s perceptions of himself/herself. These 
perceptions are formed through one’s experience with and interpretations of one’s 
environment, and are influenced especially by reinforcements, evaluations by signif- 
icant others, and one’s attributions for one’s own behavior (Shavelson, Hubner, & 
Stanton, 1976). 


Considerable research evidence exists to suggest a relationship between self-con- 
cept and academic achievement. Hansford and Hattie (1982) used meta-analysis to 
examine the relationship between various self measures and measures of perform- 
ance and achievement; the statistical results of 128 studies were transformed into a 
common measure, correlation coefficients. The studies represented a total sample of 
202,823 persons and produced a data base of 1,136 correlations between self-ratings 
and performance measures. A range in the relationship of -.77 to .96 was reported 
with an “average” correlation of .21. It was found that this average relationship was 
modified by a number of variables which included: grade-level of subjects, socioeco- 
nomic status, ethnicity, ability of subjects, and type of performance/achievement 
measures. 


Self-concept changes may be regarded as a change of attitude towards the 
subject and not a change in academic ability. At the elementary level, if a positive 
attitude towards learning can be fostered in students, it seems likely that a positive 
self-concept of ability would result. Research conducted with Indian children in 
Northern communities (Kirkness, 1978; Lenton, 1979) has shown that there is an 
age-grade retardation that begins at grade one and tends to increase as Indian stu- 
dents progress through school. Since academic achievement has been found to cor- 
relate positively with self-concept (Brookover, et al., 1976; Caplin, 1969; Stipek & 
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Hoffman, 1980) it might be assumed that as the Indian child progresses through the 
school, his/her self-concept and academic achievement would tend to decrease si- 
multaneously. 


Many researchers (Alvord & Glass, 1974; Bacher, 1965; Deo & Sharma, 1970) 
have investigated the relationship between academic achievement and self-concept 
at the secondary level. At the secondary level, however, the individual has probably 
already associated his/her self-concept of ability with his/her success or failure in 
that subject area. Hence, this research focused on the early elementary years for 
Native Indian children. As suggested by Beaird (1965), if low self-concept can be 
identified and found to be related to academic achievement during the early ele- 
mentary years, then attempts can be made to enhance the individual’s self-concept 
of ability. This may alter his/her attitude to education before he/she becomes a 
potential failure or dropout. 


Creativity 


There appears to be a low positive relationship between creativity and academic 
achievement (Getzels & Jackson, 1962; Guilford, 1968; Torrance, 1965). Torrance’s 
(1965) research suggested that low correlation occurred because the top twenty per- 
cent of subjects who scored high on measures of intelligence were not the top 
twenty percent of the subjects who scored high on measures of creativity. According 
to Guilford (1968), traditional intelligence tests tended to require convergent think- 
ing while creativity required divergent thinking. 

The uncertainty and lack of consensus about the essence of creativity and the 
lack of success in deriving a satisfactory operational definition constitute a funda- 
mental problem, particularly with respect to measurement. Definitional disagree- 
ment persists. For example, creativity has been defined as an ability involving flu- 
ency, flexibility, and originality (Guilford, 1959), as the forming of associative ele- 
ments into new combinations (Mednick, 1962), as a novel product (Stein, 1968), as 
moments of sudden, surprising insight (Bruner, 1962; Piaget, 1971), and as the pro- 
cess of bringing something new into existence (Johnson & Johnson, 1975). There is 
also disagreement on whether it is an inherited trait or a process anyone can learn 
(Johnson, 1979). Studies, such as this one, continue the search for greater under- 
standing and relatedness which will help in firming up a more widely acceptable 
definition. 

Results of studies suggest that the most creative children are not necessarily the 
most intelligent nor are they those who score best on achievement tests. Children of 
lower-class income groups have been found to be more creative than children from 
middle-class income groups (Gezi, 1969). Since most Native Indian children come 
from a low-income group, they may be generally creative; further, Torrance’s (1965) 
and Guilford’s (1968) findings suggest that the more creative Native children may 
not necessarily be the top achievers. 


Teacher Expectations 

According to Schmuck and Schmuck (1983), an interpersonal expectation is a 
prediction of how another person will behave in a particular social setting, and may 
develop through the individual’s own personality structure, his/her generalized im- 
ages of what the other person is like, or as a result of specific reactions perceived to 
be coming from the other (p. 68). The effects of teachers’ expectations on students 
have been found to reflect what has been described as the “self-fulfilling prophecy,” 
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which occurs when a “false” definition of a situation evokes a new behavior which 
makes the originally “false” conception come true (Schmuck & Schmuck, 1983, 
p. 90). 

The classic study by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) demonstrated that a 
teacher’s expectation of his/her pupils’ intellectual competence can serve as an edu- 
cational self-fulfilling prophecy. Although Rosenthal and Jacobson’s research has 
been severely criticized for its methodology and statistical analysis, follow-up re- 
search (Brophy & Good, 1970; Cooper, 1979; Good & Brophy, 1977; Rist, 1970) has 
found evidence to support the contention that teachers’ expectations affect teacher 
behavior toward the student, student behavior, and student achievement. According 
to Schmuck and Schmuck (1983), such reviews/researches leave little doubt that 
the expectations of teachers have important and real effects on students. Teachers’ 
expectations appear to influence achievement, self-esteem, and the satisfaction of 
students (p. 94). 

Rist (1970) found that teacher expectation was influenced by the socio-economic 
status of the students; subjects from lower socio-economic backgrounds tended to 
be placed into lower curriculum tracks. Since most Native Indian children tend to 
come from a lower-class income group, teacher expectation may be an important 
variable in influencing both the self-concept and the academic achievement of 
Indian children. Studies by Brookover, Erickson, and Joiner (1967) and Clifton 
(1972) have found that teacher expectation influences students’ self-concept. The 
relationship between teacher expectation, self-concept, and academic achievement 
appears to be an intimate one. 


The Problem 


Research is needed to determine the relationships among the variables of aca- 
demic achievement, self-concept, teacher expectation, and creativity of elementary- 
level Native Indian children in a school in a Northern Manitoba community. The 
term “Native” refers to Canadians of aboriginal descent and can include status and 
non-status Indians, Inuit, and Metis. 


The basic question is, to what extent do these variables relate to each other? On 
the evidence of previous research, high positive inter-correlations should exist be- 
tween teacher expectation, self-concept of ability, and academic achievement. The 
relationships among these variables and creativity should be less striking. 


Significance of the Problem 


Age-grade retardation and progressive academic deceleration associated with in- 
creasing age for Native children have been recorded in the research literature. More 
information about the nature of academic achievement and its related variables is 
needed in order to provide greater understanding, insights, and clues about ways in 
which academic achievement of Native children could be facilitated. Such informa- 
tion could be useful in removing misconceptions, furnishing hope and optimism, 
and forming a scientific and objective basis for meaningful intervention. This study 
is aimed at generating much-needed information about academic achievement with 
respect to Native children. The results of the study can serve as a useful starting 
point for a much larger study. Information generated could prove to be helpful to 
both pre-service and in-service teachers of Native children. 


More specifically, professors of teacher education should ensure that all in-serv- 
ice and pre-service teachers are aware of the basic research findings concerning the 
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development of a negative self-concept. Attention should also be given to the trap 
of low teacher expectations of their students, and the stifling of creativity by teach- 
er behavior. 


Method 
Population and Sample 


The study was carried out in a school situated in Northern Manitoba, about 900 
miles from Winnipeg. There were 189 students enrolled at the school with a staff of 
14 teachers, including two teacher aides. Ninety-seven percent of the school popula- 
tion were Cree speaking, hence English was a second language for most students. 
The remoteness of the community, lack of recreational facilities, and lack of profes- 
sional personnel, might allow the community to be seen as a disadvantaged environ- 
ment for both the Euro-Canadians and the Indians. 


The subjects of the study were 22 students of grade three (12 boys and 10 girls) 
and 19 students of grade four (7 boys and 12 girls), together with the respective 
classroom teachers. These 41 subjects were chosen because the teachers were willing 
to permit them to participate. 


The Instruments 


A Measure of Academic Achievement. Academic achievement was measured by 
the Canadian Test of Basic Skills (CTBS), Form 3, Levels 9-14, (1976). These tests 
are designed to assess levels of skills development in reading, vocabulary, the me- 
chanics of written language, methods of study, and mathematics for students in 
grades three to eight. Reliability for the CTBS varies from test to test and from 
grade to grade. Internal consistency reliability coefficients range from .87 to .96, 
while composite reliability ranges from .97 to .98 for all grades (CTBS Manual, 
1982). Kuder-Richardson (K-R21) reliability coefficients were calculated for use in 
this research; coefficients of .89 and .41 were obtained for grades three and four, re- 
spectively. The low reliability at grade four was probably due to the small number 
of subjects and the narrow range of marks. 


Eleven subtests generated five scores; three for Language Arts, and one each for 
Mathematics and Work Study Skills. Academic Achievement was represented by 
the composite scores obtained from these five scores. 

A Measure of Creativity. Creativity was measured by the Torrance Test of Cre- 
ative Thinking (TTCT), Thinking Creatively with Pictures (Figural Tests, Forms A 
and B) (1966). The TTCT was designed to measure four aspects of “creative think- 
ing”—fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. The two forms of this test, A 
and B, include three activities: 1) picture construction activity, yielding scores for 
elaboration and originality; 2) incomplete figures activity, and 3) repeated figures 
activity, each providing scores for fluency, flexibility, originality, and elaboration. 
Creativity was measured by the accumulated score on the above four abilities. Test- 
retest reliabilities for the TTCT range from .50 to .93 over one to two-week periods, 
and from .35 to .73 over three-year periods (Buros, 1972). Reliability coefficients 
obtained for this study were: 1) Spearman-Brown reliability coefficients, .82 and .94 
for grades three and four respectively; and 2) K-R21 reliability coefficients, .95 and 
.97, respectively. 

A Measure of Self-Concept of Ability. The Michigan State General Self-Con- 
cept of Ability Scale (SCA) was used as a measure of self-concept. Other scores 
used were: the Perceived Parental Evaluation of Ability (PPEV), the Perceived 
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Friends’ Evaluation of Ability (PFEV), and Perceived Teachers’ Evaluation of Abil- 
ity (PTEV). These scales determine the effects of a student’s perceptions of his aca- 
demic ability as seen by significant others—parents, friends, and teachers. A high 
numerical score on these scales represents a more positive self-concept, while a 
lower score represents a less positive self-concept. 

The Hoyt’s analysis of variance reliability coefficients of the SCA range from .77 
to .88 for grade seven through grade twelve, while reliability for the PPEV, PFEV, 
and PTEV range from .75 to .92 (Brookover et al., 1967, p. 61). Spearman-Brown 
reliability coefficients calculated for this research were .87 and .84 for grades three 
and four respectively, while K-R21 reliability coefficients were .96 and .91 respec- 
tively. 

A Measure of Teacher Expectation. The Teacher Rating of Pupil Attitude 
Scale (TRPA) developed at the Tennessee Technology University (1969), assessed 
teacher expectation of students’ attitudes and ability in academic achievement and 
creativity. The TRPA required teachers to respond to sixteen questions. The TRPA 
was considered an appropriate measuring instrument for this research because it 
was originally designed for use with culturally disadvantaged children and minority 
groups who had enrichment programs to develop their creative expressions and self- 
concept, and this study involved the academic achievement, self-concept, and crea- 
tivity of subjects from a similar background. Reliability coefficients for the TRPA 
are not available, but K-R21 reliability coefficients estimated for this study were .83 
and .93 for grades three and four, respectively. 


Administration and Scoring 


All the tests were administered in accordance with the developers’ specified di- 
rections. The CTBS was administered over a four-day period in both grades three 
and four classrooms. Each of the four testing sessions lasted from 65 to 80 minutes. 
The TTCT was administered in the week following the testing on the CTBS. The 
TTCT Figure Tests, Form A and Form B, were administered on separate days. The 
SCA, PPEV, PFEV and PTEV were administered on the same day; while the 
TRPA was done by the classroom teachers during the final week of the school year. 
For each student four scores were computed: one each for academic achievement, 
self-concept, creativity, and teacher expectation. 


Results and Discussion 


Twenty-two sets of scores were computed for grade three students and nineteen 
sets for grade four students. Data were analyzed descriptively (means, standard 
deviations, correlation coefficients) for each grade according to sex, and all the chil- 
dren as a single group. Pearson product moment correlations were computed to ex- 
amine the relationships between pairs of variables. Scores were analyzed using the 
ST32 computer program run on the AMDAHL 470/V7 computer at the University 
of Manitoba. Tests of statistical significance were conducted at the .05 level. 


Table 1 summarizes the means and standard deviations of scores on each vari- 
able: self-concept, creativity, teacher expectation, and academic achievement. 
Except for sex differences in creativity, none of the differences between pairs of 
means for the four variables were found to be statistically significant. Boys ap- 
peared to perform more creatively than girls (303.74 vs. 297.26). 


It is interesting to note that grades three and four, generally speaking, had ap- 
proximately the same means and standard deviations on all the variables with 
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slight exceptions. For example, grade four scored only about five points more on 
self-concept than grade three. Table 1 shows the grade three mean for self-concept 
to be 88.68 and grade four 93.11. Only the grade three creativity mean was higher 
than the grade four creativity mean. On all other variables the means for grade four 
were higher and were substantially so for academic achievement: 131.42 for grade 
four and 126.59 for grade three. 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF SCORES ON SELF-CONCEPT, 
CREATIVITY, TEACHER EXPECTATION, AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR ALL THE SUBJECTS AS A GROUP, FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL 
AND WHEN GROUPED BY SEX 


GRADE 
RESIS 3&4 §) 4 3 & 4 3) Se 8 
Boys Girls 
(N=41) (N=22) (N=19) (N=22) (N=19) 
Self-Concept 
Mean 90.73 88.68 O3e LL 89.68 91.96 
Si: IAs 5) 15.99 12.69 WO 10.10 
Creativity 
Mean 303.15 304545) 301563 303/73 297.26 
SD 88.59 Tic) IMO. 7 75.04 2S 
Teacher 
Expectation 
Me an 9) o 7A 58.86 60.68 G0KD5 Sy ein Hilt 
Sap). 10.86 oh? DARKS) 10.69 ila 
Academic 
Achievement 
Mean 128.83 WAG sy) AUSiil Gi 131.41 125.84 
So 1D) DDN Mere oul 15 Sis} 18.08 ENS) '3) 11 


However, these mean academic achievement scores of the grade three (126.59) 
and four (131.42) subjects were below their grade equivalents when transformed to 
the norms of the CTBS: 2.5 vs. 3.9 or greater, a difference of 1.4 for grade three 
subjects; and 2.6 vs. 4.9 or greater, a difference of 2.3 for grade four subjects. Since 
the academic achievement test was administered towards the end of the school 
year, these results tend to support previous research findings attesting to an age- 
grade deceleration in achievement for Native children in Canada (Kirkness, 1978; 
Lenton, 1979). 

Table 2 provides a summary of the inter-correlations found among the four vari- 
ables. Significant positive correlations were found between: 1) self-concept and 
teacher expectation for the total sample and for boys; 2) self-concept and academic 
achievement across all grade levels and for both sexes; 3) creativity and teacher ex- 
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pectation and academic achievement across all groups. In general, there was a low 
correlation between creativity and academic achievement for boys, and the relation- 
ship was negative. Correlations between self-concept and creativity were generally 
low; in most cases, the relationship was negative. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF INTER-CORRELATIONS AMONG THE FOUR VARIABLES 


GRADE 


3&4 8 4 3&4 Sh 1h 
VARIABLES Boys Girls A 
(N=41) (N=22) (N=19) (N=22) (N=19) 


Self-Concept 
and Creativity -.01 -.07 .06 SIN -09 


Self-Concept 
and Teacher 
Expectation Acs) 30 oo) - 46 AA 


Self-Concept 
and Academic 
Achievement -48 Ae affis) Alay -48 


Creativity 
and Teacher 
Expectation 9 sake .08 -.04 -29 


Creativity 
and Academic 
Achievement .08 pallial) .06 -.14 .19 


eee ee ee eee eee ee ee 
Teacher 


Expectation 
and Academic 
Achievement 0 64 .45 foe -49 


a neo : 
Number in parentheses indicate the number of subjects who 
completed all the tests. 


Note: Coefficients underlined indicate correlations significant 
beyond .05 level. 


Certain limitations related to the instruments and the definitions of variables 
used should be noted when interpreting the results of this research. Measurement 
of self-concept was limited to twenty-three statements which could be understood 
by subjects. These statements may comprise only a small segment of an individual’s 
total self-concept of ability. Further, only aspects of creativity which could be ex- 
pressed by pictures were measured. 


Academic achievement was limited to achievement in three subject areas—Lan- 
guage Arts, Mathematics, and Work Study Skills, which may not be sufficient to 
make a generalized statement of the subjects’ total achievement. However, since 
these subject areas form the basis for the other subject areas, data on these subjects 
may still provide a fair assessment of academic achievement. 


Finally, only sixteen statements concerning the teacher’s expectations of a 
student’s attitude and performance were employed in this research. It seems doubt- 
ful that these statements covered every aspect of the teacher’s expectations. 
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On the basis of the findings of this research, one may conclude that Native chil- 
dren at the grades three and four level who possess a high self-concept of ability, 
and for whom teachers hold high expectations, also tend to be high achievers. These 
findings support previous research attesting to positive relationships between aca- 
demic achievement and self-concept (Brookover, et al., 1976; Caplin, 1969; 
Hansford & Hattie, 1982), and academic achievement and teacher expectation 
(Braun, 1977; Brophy & Good, 1970; Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). The self-concept 
of Native children also appears to be highly correlated with teacher expectation, 
supporting conclusions by Brookover et al. (1967) and Clifton (1972). The high 
achievers among Native students at the grades three and four level were not 
necessarily the most creative, as evidenced by the low correlation between academic 
achievement and creativity; in some cases, the relationship appears to be negative. 


Recommendations 


Discovering repeatedly that age-grade deceleration and academic retardation 
exist in Native learners, or for that matter, among any learners, should not be con- 
strued as an end in itself. Possible ways of resolving the problem should also be 
identified so that steps might be taken to ameliorate this vexing condition, which 
results in social injustices and inequality in opportunities for learners. Some of the 
recommendations that follow might be helpful. 


1. Professors of education and teacher trainers should bring to the attention of 
in-service and pre-service teachers of Native learners the need to be open toward 
the learning potential of these children rather than stereotyping them as low 
achievers and somehow communicating low expectations to them either explicitly or 
through subtle gestures. The available research should be made known and 
discussed in spite of its limitations and weaknesses. 


2. The school and teachers of any community cannot and should not accept the 
total responsibility for the all-round educational development of Native learners. 
The education of culturally different or disadvantaged learners should be a team ef- 
fort, including the family, the community, the church, the media and all those 
models who come into contact with the learner in his/her formative years. 


Educating the culturally different or disadvantaged has become an increasingly 
paramount issue over the last fifteen years. The Native learners in this study live in, 
and are educated in, an isolated northern community. They do not come into con- 
tact with many of the economic and social privileges that are recognized to be the 
“carriers” of the salient ingredients that could unlock their potential ability. Home, 
environmental and school factors have often been cited as influential determinants 
of school achievement. For example, Score and Weinburg (1976) have mentioned a 
good home environment, opportunities for language and number skills at home, and 
a concentrated environmental enrichment as being imperatives for the offsetting of 
cultural disadvantage. Stone and Nielsen (1982) have identified such crucial extra- 
school variables as library facilities, books and periodicals, learning supplies (in- 
cluding auto-instructional devices), social support, opportunities for enlarging 
vocabulary, and exposure to models of good language usage. For school factors, de- 
liberate efforts have to be made to accommodate children during the transitional 
periods of acculturation, and a careful study of the dynamics and inter-play of the 
variables involved in school learning is essential. 

3. Admittedly, the phenomena of self-concept, teacher expectations, and creativ- 
ity seem to be concomitants of academic achievement and intellectual growth. Per- 
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haps a strong desire to resolve the problem of academic retardation could result in 
educators attacking the condition directly. Such remediation would include consid- 
erations for learner entry behaviors, identification of precise behavioral objectives, 
prescriptive teaching, continual monitoring, and measurement. Undoubtedly, these 
competencies demand specialized training and education of teachers of Native 
learners. 

There is no shortage of exemplary individualized programs that could prove to 
be very helpful. Houston (1974) has suggested a competency-based program encom- 
passing precise objectives, performance criteria instructions pertinent to the crite- 
ria, and learner accountability in terms of the criteria. Davies (1973) has developed 
performance-based activity packages as part of a teacher’s design to achieve pre-de- 
termined learning outcomes through appropriately planned individualization of in- 
struction. Gilstrap and Martin (1975) have recommended drill and practice to en- 
sure specific instructional outcomes and obtain increasing student interest and en- 
joyment. An alternative approach, suggested by Blackie (1967), seems quite plau- 
sible for Native learners. Among other things, Blackie prescribed provisions for 
individualized approaches through a variety of methods and organizational pat- 
terns. He placed emphasis on learners making observable gains and improving their 
self-management through the manipulation of concrete materials and interaction 
with each other as well as with the teacher. 


Other reinforcement-based programs such as precise teaching (Johnson, 1971), 
precision teaching (Sprinthall & Sprinthall, 1981), mastery learning (Bloom, 1974), 
criterion-referenced teaching (Popham, 1973), diagnostic and prescriptive teaching 
and programming (Stellern, Vasa, & Little, 1976; Woolfolk & McCune-Nicolich, 
1984), and DISTAR (Engelman, et al., 1975) have incorporated excellent features of 
high quality instruction, customized especially for children with special needs. The 
principles underlying these programs are essentially successful and corrective expe- 
riences (Glasser, 1969). Others such as Glaser (1962), Gronlund (1973), Hartman 
(1975), and Airisian (1971) have specified prescriptions for designing instruction 
systematically to ensure success and corrective experiences. 


4. For greater validity and generalization, further research seems necessary. A 
more elaborate study should be designed that would focus on a larger group of 
Native learners, probably in more than one community, and a white Euro-Canadian 
group of learners. In the meantime, serious consideration should be given to the re- 
sults of this study in order to avert continued growth of the problem. 


Failure to take action may result in the continued increase of social injustices, 
inequalities of opportunities, potential for racial conflict and disharmonies, and fin- 
ally a denigrating economic dependence. William Glasser (1969) has stated in his 
book Schools Without Failure that lack of success in schools result in children be- 
coming lonely, delinquent, worthless, and coming to feel that they are not loved. 
They are separated from the world of the successful by a thick wall. Perhaps, this 
thick wall for the Native learners is a school system with teachers who don’t expect 
them to do well, who thus help them to experience a low self-concept, who may 
squelch their creativity, and finally produce academic failure. 
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Practising Alberta educators were asked to assist in identifying societal and educa- 
tional trends and to assess their impact on the future role of the teacher. In a second 
study prospective teachers at the University of Alberta were asked: (1) to give their 
opinions with respect to the identified societal and educational trends, and (2) to re- 
spond in terms of their professional preparation programs as to how well they were 
being prepared for the identified changes in the role of the teacher in the future. 

Less than half of the prospective teachers (42 percent) felt adequately prepared to 
cope with identified societal changes but 54 percent thought that they would be able 
to adjust to the changing educational context. While 71 percent of the student group 
perceived their own abilities as “above average” in comparison to their peers, only 30 
percent of students would rate their preparation programs as better than “adequate.” 
Students would place a heavy emphasis on the practicum component of their prep- 
aration programs. However, reliance on student opinion is a necessary input but not 
sufficient guide to improvement in teacher education programs; other considerations 
as well must be weighed in developing program modifications. 


Public schools are clearly servants of their societies. By extension then, it could 
be argued that teacher preparation institutions are also directed by that same 
society’s views. Teacher preparation programs are largely designed to fit teachers 
into the existing public education reality. As the society changes, a concurrent ne- 
cessity is adjustment in, or adaptation of, teacher preparation programs. 
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Changes in the broad societal context—such as the changes in family structure, 
the technological imperatives of the information society and the economic 
downturn—are affecting all educational institutions (Toffler, 1981; Bernstein, 1983; 
Gold, 1983). The public school does not remain unaffected by changes in this larger 
environment for these forces impinge upon the immediate educational context and 
demand adjustment. At a time when public confidence in educational institutions 
seems to be decreasing (Bakalis, 1983) it becomes increasingly necessary for educa- 
tional institutions to be responsive to pressures for change and to the many publics 
they purport to serve. 


As social change becomes more obvious, reform demands directed at the school 
begin to surface (Gideonse, 1982; Goodlad, 1982). As these demands become the 
popular voice, pressures are generated to change the operations of the educational 
system. These demands are the articulation of a perceived need. 

Changes in the educational context may be essentially complete within them- 
selves or may simply foreshadow events not yet on the horizon of education. The 
degree to which potential changes are seen as “future” is an important judgement 
since it determines the perceived need for action as contrasted with reflection. 


A defined future requires action but attempting to extrapolate from the present 
in order to predict and plan for a long-term future is probably unproductive. 
Experience has already underlined our limited ability to calculate the unforeseen 
variables and the unanticipated events which influence the future (Ravitch, 1983; 
Apple, 1983). It is nonetheless true that the antecedents of the future do lie in 
today’s decisions. The forces which will influence future conditions are being gener- 
ated today. 


There is certainly a case to be made for viewing the future as “now” with respect 
to the apparent immediacy of threats to education. Indeed it may not truly be pos- 
sible to separate a set of “now” activities from a set of “future” activities. Anyone in- 
volved with teacher preparation will recognize the inevitable time lag between the 
start of a new program and the graduating class. 


In a society which has become accustomed to an accelerated pace of social 
change, the intervening time period which separates a present set of conditions 
from a future set of conditions has become relatively brief (Moore, 1963); indeed 
any such separation of time may be simply illusionary (Toffler, 1981). This repre- 
sents a severe shortening of available time to identify problems and pose alternative 
solutions. Such a viewpoint leads naturally to concerns about decisions and changes 
now that are important in their own rights and not simply as temporary expedients. 

Concentration upon “now” problems is at least an acceptable, and may possibly 
be the only, effective tactic available to educators. With this mind-set, an examina- 
tion of the current context for education and the potential threats to its status as 
an important societal institution becomes highly relevant. Such analyses will not 
eliminate all threats but they might enable educators to re-examine the resources 
which are now available to them and affirm their present use or plan to redeploy 
these resources in a more effective fashion. 

Changes in the societal context first reveal themselves as trends, but the early 
detection of trends is a difficult task. In the very early stages a trend is that which 
is agreed to be so. Once agreement has been reached that a trend exists, the stance 
which educators may take in response to an identified trend can vary from acquies- 
cence to assertiveness. Whatever the stance taken it is more likely to be effective if 
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it is taken deliberately. A deliberate position is dependent upon a trend having 
reached an acceptable level of agreement and clarity. 


Methodology 


An important question is the degree to which teacher education programs are 
keeping pace with—or perhaps staying ahead of—social and educational change. To 
initially explore this question it was first necessary to identify some of the now ap- 
parent trends and assess their impact upon the teacher role. Senior undergraduate 
students then considered how their preparation programs were attending to these 
emerging needs. 

A recent study undertook to gain information upon trends affecting education 
from two groups. In a preliminary questionnaire study in the Spring of 1983, the 
purpose was to ask practising educators in Alberta to assist in identifying 
(1) societal trends, (2) educational trends, and (3) matters impacting on the role of 
the teacher (Bumbarger & Nixon, 1983). This identification of trends by practi- 
tioners was seen as, first, an important element in attempting to overcome the 
attitudinal separation which exists between educational researchers and educational 
practitioners (Foster & Nixon, 1978; Levin, 1982) and second, a starting place from 
which to seek the views of prospective teachers with respect to the existence of 
these trends and their perceived ability to accommodate to them. Figure 1 is organ- 
ized under three headings and lists the changing factors that were identified by Al- 
berta educators. 

Of primary concern to the teacher educator is the degree to which present prep- 
aration programs are a preparation for the dynamic conditions summarized in 
Figure 1. Ideally programs should be kept in accord with both prevailing societal 
norms and changing expectations. 


SOCIETAL CONTEXT 


-Birthrate declining 
-Single parent families increasing 
-Public confidence in education decreasing 
—Government funding decreasing 
-Local education power decreasing 


EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 


-Parental intervention increasing 
-Litigation increasing 
-Computer-based instruction increasing 
-Enrollments decreasing 
-Costs increasing 

-Burnout increasing 

-Teacher militancy increasing 


Figure 1. Teacher ‘Reading’ of the Future 
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Recognizing that the basic preparation for a teacher is at least four years in 
length there is clearly the need to be prepared to change the development process 
even while this basic pre-service preparation is undertaken. Change within courses 
and change which adds or deletes course work may be necessary but may not be 
sufficient if the change is needed at the program level. 


In a second study at the University of Alberta in January, 1984 senior under- 
graduates were asked: (1) to give their opinions with respect to the identified trends 
in the societal and educational context which they saw as increasing/decreasing in 
impact over the next few years, and (2) to respond in terms of their professional 
programs as to how well they were being prepared for the identified changes in the 
role of the teacher (Figure 1). 


Data Collection 


The data for the educator study were collected as an integral part of a meeting 
entitled “Role of the Teacher of the Future Conference,” held in Edmonton, Alber- 
ta, May 12 to 14, 1983. The questionnaire design was developed to provide a pre- 
conference measure matched with an immediate post-conference measure enabling 
comparison of pre- and post-test scores for each individual. For this paper pre-con- 
ference responses of all registrants (280) were utilized. 

Data for the prospective teacher study were collected by means of question- 
naires distributed to all students enrolled in the Winter Term, 1984 in the class 
Educational Administration 401 at the University of Alberta. Of the 530 question- 
naires which were distributed a total of 476 completed questionnaires were re- 
turned. 


Findings and Discussion 
Societal Context 
Using a Likert-type (5-1) scale, students were asked to respond to the same 
items asked of practising educators: “Some societal trends may already be discern- 
ible. Respond to the following items in terms of where events now happening in so- 
ciety seem to be heading.” In Table 1 are the statements of societal trends and the 
responses of educators and students who thought they would increase/decrease. 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS WHO THINK 
SOCIETAL TRENDS WILL INCREASE/DECREASE 


Educators Students 
N I D N il D 

The birthrate 25 29.6 UNS) sb) 473 28.8 41.0 
Number of single parent 

families 265 86.8 Dod 476 90.8 PNAS) 
Public confidence in 

education 266 ANKe) 55) 44.0 476 242 26.3 
Government support for 

education 265 Ld, 52.8 476 253 Se 
Local decision power 

in education 266 Shee 45.9 476 42.0 20.4 
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(Increase is indicated by the letter I and decrease by the letter D.) The percentage 
of respondents who indicated “no change” is not shown in the table. About 93 per- 
cent of students could detect change with respect to single parent families but only 
about half (46 percent) could foresee any change in public confidence in education. 


When the educator group mean score responses for these items were compared 
with the mean scores of students, responses to three items were significantly differ- 
ent: public confidence in education, government support for education, and local 
decision power in education (Table 2). (Note that these depend more upon opinion 
than do the other two items.) Educators, perhaps because of increased age and/or 
increased experience, were more pessimistic in their views than the prospective 
teachers. However, when the students were asked, “As a prospective teacher, do you 
think you are being adequately prepared to cope with changes in the societal con- 
text as you see them?” less than half (42 percent) felt adequately prepared. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF EDUCATORS 
AND STUDENTS ON SOCIETAL TRENDS 


Educator Student Probability 

N mean s.d. N mean s.d. t-value of t 
The birthrate 257 2.76 22 473 2.84 0.96 -0.97 0.334 
Number of single 
parent families 265 4.15 0.80 476 4.20 0.68 -0.90 0.368 
Public confidence ee 
in education 266 2.67 0.92 476 2.97 0.81 -4.40 0.000 
Government support ak 
for education 265 2a 0.84 476 2.93 0.87 -6.06 0.000 
Local decision power ‘ka 
in education 266 2.83 1.02 476 Se22 0.87 5.93 0.000 


kk 
significant at the .01 level 
Likert-type scale 5 - 1; 5 indicated Increase and 1 Decrease 


Some of the students who considered themselves “adequately prepared” attrib- 
uted this to the program (e.g., course work in sociology, psychology) but another 
view was that the “ability to cope” was self-determined. 

I think whether we can cope with future change in the societal context depends most on 
our individual attitudes toward change. 
Not by the program—perhaps on our own. 

Of those students who felt less prepared to adapt to societal change, one ex- 
pressed view was on the limitations of any program. 

No school can adequately prepare a person for something that they will only learn how to 
handle with experience. 
... you can never be fully prepared. One must learn something as one goes. 

A more common tendency, however, was to assign “blame” for lack of prepara- 
tion and to suggest one or more remedies. 

We are not being prepared for many of the changes which will occur in the near future. 
We need more instruction in new programs—reading, computers, math. 


We have not had sufficient instruction in social/economic/political influences on educa- 
tion. Nor have we had sufficient dialogue in problems and suggested solutions. 
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The procedures used to elicit views on societal trends were again used to seek 
the perceptions of participants with respect to educational trends. The statements 
of educational trends and the responses of educators and students who thought that 


they would increase/decrease are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS WHO THINK 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS WILL INCREASE/DECREASE 


Educators Students 
N I D N I D 
Parental intervention 266 7269 8.6 476 IPras 6.7 
Recourse to litigation 262 67.6 Shea 456 45.4 Nall 
Computer-based instruction 267 9255 0.7 476 95.6 0.6 
Enrolments 266 Phew 41.0 471 B27 30.8 
Costs 267 91.4 10) 474 93.0 0.8 
Teacher burnout 265 79.6 aes 474 68.8 4.4 
Teacher militancy 265 61.9 9.4 471 42.7 16.6 


More than 90 percent of students predicted that computer-based instruction 
would increase as would education costs; 72 percent foresaw an increase in parental 
intervention; and 69 percent thought that the incidence of teacher burnout would 
increase. On five of the educational trends the responses given by students were sig- 
nificantly different from those given by educators: (1) recourse to litigation, 
(2) computer-based instruction, (3) enrolments, (4) teacher burnout, and (5) teacher 


militancy (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN SCORES OF EDUCATORS 
AND STUDENTS ON EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


Educator Student 
N mean s.d. N mean 

Parental intervention 266 3.78 0.83 476 3.75 
Recourse to litigation 262 3579 0.75 456 3.47 
Computer-based instruction 267 4.36 0.66 476 4.49 
Enrolments 266 2.86 1.04 471 3.07 
Costs 267 4.30 0.74 474 Ueey 
Teacher burnout 265 4.15 0.81 474 3.86 
Teacher militancy 265 ere 0.92 471 3.34 


s.d. 


0.73 
0.64 
0.60 
0.94 
0.63 
0.82 
0.91 


t-value 


0.49 
Sint 
-2.64 
-2.75 
-0.38 
4.64 
5.41 


of t 


0.624 
* 
0.000 
x 
0.009 
* 
0.006 
0.701 
* 
0.000 
* 
0.000 


k 


& 


* 


* 


* 


Probability 


“ua ae ay 0 la els ec ll lle a a 5 Et 5 SE 


*k 
significant at the .01 level 
Likert-type scale 5 - 1; 5 indicated Increase and 1 Decrease 
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Students were more likely than educators to foresee increases in computer- 
based instruction and education costs, but educators were more likely than students 
to foresee increases in teacher burnout, teacher militancy and recourse to litigation. 
Again these differences might be explained by students’ inexperience of the “real 
world” of teaching and/or the optimism of youth. 


When students were asked if their preparation programs were adequately pre- 
paring them for these changes in the educational context there was less pessimism 
than was the case with respect to changes in the societal context. More than half 
the students (54 percent) thought that they were receiving adequate preparation in 
order to cope with forthcoming changes in education. Reflective of students’ com- 
ments who saw themselves as adequately prepared were the following: 


Many changes in the educational context are brought to the prospective teacher’s atten- 
tion. 

We are introduced to new teaching programs at university. 

I am better prepared for educational change than societal change. 

Preparation more adequately deals with educational concerns. 


However, for the sizable minority who felt less satisfied with their teacher prep- 
aration there were many concerns but the perceived lack of computer literacy was 
the one concern which received the highest number of comments. Some students 
were angered by the lack of computer courses available to them and many made the 
case for compulsory computer courses. 


I resent the fact that I will have to know how to use computers to teach; yet, the university 
does not deal with it. 

We are not prepared to work with computers. A computer course should be compulsory. 
Few courses which fit into my very “prescribed” program deal with technological ad- 
vances, e.g., computers. 


Other concerns which were voiced included mainstreaming, “outdated” course 
content and irrelevancy of some aspects of the program, but no other respondent 
was as badly off as the student who wrote, “I am so unprepared, I don’t even know 
what you mean by educational context.” 


Impact on the Teacher Role 


Both practising educators and prospective teachers were asked whether they 
agreed/disagreed that a number of identified factors in the environment would 
make an impact on the role of the teacher. A 5 point Likert-type scale was again 
employed with 5 or 4 being used to indicate agreement and 2 or 1 to indicate disa- 
greement. The identified factors and the responses of educators and students who 
agreed/disagreed that they would have an impact on the role of the teacher are 
presented in Table 5. Sixty percent of students agreed that teachers would increas- 
ingly take on a surrogate parent role but there was no marked apprehension that 
the other factors would make any major impact on the role of the teacher; subject 
specialists would still be required and the emphasis on a variety of instructional 
modes would not decrease. When the mean scores of students were compared with 
those of educators there were some differences. Educators were more inclined than 
students to emphasize both the role of the teacher as a surrogate parent and the 
continued need for diverse instructional modes (Table 6). 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS WHO 
AGREE/DISAGREE ON THE FUTURE IMPACT ON ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Educators Students 
N A D N A D 
Technological advances will 
reduce the need for subject 
specialists 267 16.5 YSai3) 475 14.3 67.4 
Decreased emphasis on 
diverse modes of instruction 261 17) 533} 69.3 472 12.5 60.4 
Teachers will increasingly 
find it necessary to act 
as surrogate parents 265 Tale S) iS 476 58.8 WAs il 
Concerns for efficiency 
will override the social 
goals implicit in 
mainstreaming 263 44.9 21.3 474 3753 2507) 
TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES OF 
EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS: IMPACT ON TEACHER ROLE 


Educator Student Probability 

N me an s.d. N mean s.d. t-value of t 
Technological advances will 
reduce the need for subject 
specialists 267 PSF) isis 475 2.27 0.99 -1.26 0.208 
Decreased emphasis on * 
diverse modes of instruction 261 Zeon 1.03 472 2.38 0592, 1599 0.047 
Teachers will increasingly 
find it necessary to act as kk 
surrogate parents 265 3.80 0.98 476 cee y) 0.93 3529) 0.001 
Concerns for efficiency will 
override the social goals * 
implicit in mainstreaming 263 3.29 0.98 474 3.14 0.91 2.09 0.037 


* 
significant at the .05 level 
kk 
significant at the .01 level 


Likert-type scale 5 -l; 5 indicated Strongly Agree and 1 Strongly Disagree 


Anticipating the Future 

By and large students did not suffer from inadequacies of self-image. In com- 
parison with their peers they were confident in their personal abilities but they 
were less confident in the abilities of teacher educators to provide them with pro- 
grams which enhanced these abilities (Table 7). On a 5-point scale students were 
asked to rate their abilities/personal attributes as future educators “in comparison 
to others in the teacher education program.” Fifty-two students (11 percent) rated 
themselves “outstanding” and another 275 students (60 percent) considered them- 
selves “above average.” Teacher education programs did not fare as well; 5 students 
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(1 percent) considered their programs “excellent” and 134 students (29 percent) 
rated them “above average.” 


TABLE 7 


STUDENTS’ SELF RATINGS OF ABILITY 
AND RATINGS OF TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM 


Excellent Adequate Poor 
5 4 3 2 1 Total 
Self Rating N % N % N % N r 4 N z N % 
1 Outstanding 2 3.8 19 36.5 19 36.5 5 9.6 7 13.5 52 100.0 
2 1 0.4 86 31.3 129 46.9 53 19.3 6 Ziel 275 100.0 
3 Average 2 1.9 24 Pade pa by? 48.1 929). 2659 1 0.9 108 100.0 
4 0 0.0 5 20.8 11 45.8 6.7 725.0 2 8.3 24 100.0 
5 Poor 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 
Total 5 1.1 134 29.2 211 46). 0° 935 2003 16 3.5) 459 100.0 


The concerns of many students with respect to their preparation programs were 
of a practical nature. Certain educational trends such as increased computer based 
instruction in the schools have become apparent but many students felt that they 
were less competent in this area than they would like to be. Of the 367 students 
who felt a need beyond the program requirements for further course work, most 
chose to elaborate on their responses. While courses were sought by individuals on 
just about every aspect of teacher preparation—from classroom management to 
knowledge of the content in disciplines related to their majors/minors—84 (almost 
one-quarter) specified a need for computer courses. In a much smaller number of 
cases it was thought that more courses might help dispel feelings of apprehension 
that they were unprepared in a general way for their future as educators. 

I want to take as many good courses as I can. 
I do not, for some reason, feel very confident about teaching. Maybe a few more courses 
would give me more information so creating more confidence. 


I have not received what I would call a liberal education. I am not educated and therefore 
not qualified to teach. 


Student responses to the question, “When you have completed your professional 
program and (with a little good luck) have obtained the position of your choice, 
what aspects of your present program will probably prove most useful to you?” have 
been summarized in Table 8. Over 90 percent considered the practicum valuable 
but there was much less agreement with respect to the other program components. 
Fifty-six percent of students understood the relevancy of curriculum and instruc- 
tion courses even though these were not always popular. As one student wrote: 

As much as I hated the C. & I. courses and as much as I thought they could have been a lot 
better, I think they were still useful. 

Education courses (other than curriculum and instruction) and courses outside 
of the Faculty were much more open to question. The following view was a rare one: 


More emphasis should be put on subject material. Background is necessary to instruction. 
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TABLE 8 


ASPECTS OF PROGRAM CONSIDERED RELEVANT TO FIRST POSITION 


eeeSeeeeeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMMsHHeheeeee 


B.Ed. 
B.Ed. (Elem) B.Ed. (Sec) (ind/ Voc) Total 
(N=325) (N=112) (N=32) (N=469) 

N id N 7 N v/s N 4 
eee 
Practicum 314 96.6 96 Sore 23 71.9 433 92.3 
C & I courses 198 60.9 55 49.1 9 28.1 262 55.9 

Other education 

courses 110 3356 19 O70 ial 34.4 140 29.9 
Courses outside the 

Faculty of Education 

related to major/minor 65 20.0 64 SVs t 16 50.0 145 30.9 
Other 28 8.6 8 Tal 2 6.3 38 8.1 


Includes 22 B.Ed. (Elem) After Degree Students 
Includes 14 B.Ed. (Sec) After Degree Students 
Includes 2 B.Ed. (Ind/Voc) After Degree Students 


The view of the student who wrote, “You need the theory but experience is much 
more relevant” was the most prevalent and was expressed in a variety of ways. 
We need more practicum! 
More CI courses and more practicum. 
I think more time should be spent on practical experiences. I learn a lot more through 
practical experiences than reading books. 


I don’t feel I was fully prepared for life in the classroom from courses. Much information 
was gathered during my practicum. 


Most students agreed that there will be a need to update their preparation on a 
continuing basis (Table 9) but there is some evidence that they feel that their pres- 
ent preparation could be improved. However, the emphasis which students would 
place on the overriding importance of the practicum may well be misplaced. 
Overemphasis on the practicum will not only be a step into the past (Dickie, 1983; 
Patterson, 1982) with its attendant temptation to internalize “by practice” someone 
else’s program/curriculum/mythologies, but this approach chains one to a static 
view of teaching. Stated differently, unless there now exists an ideal-teacher model 
which can be presented for emulation, thoughtful and creative change efforts have 
to be applied to current formulations. Given that such a model did exist, preoccu- 
pation with practicum experiences would still be a vote for the status quo. 


A teacher preparation program is made up of a number of course concentra- 
tions. Universities usually rely on the judgement of those individual instructors who 
offer these courses to define the content and to be aware of its relevance to the 
present and future needs of students. In turn, instructors rely on the feedback from 
students with respect to the adequacy/relevancy of the material presented. This 
may not be a sufficient data source but it is often the only data source utilized since 
courses are evaluated and modified much more often than are entire programs. 
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TABLE 9 


STUDENTS’ SELF-REPORTED NEED BY PROGRAM 
FOR PROFESSIONAL UPDATING 


B.Ed. 
B.Ed. (Elem) B.Ed. (Sec) (Ind/Voc) Total 
N % N oh N 4 N % 
5 Essential 226 69.5 74 66.7 23 iks® 323 69.0 
4 82 Ps) 5 22 26 Doh 9 Po I 117 25.0 
3 14 (bie, 8} i 6.3 0 0.0 21 Ga 
2 3 0.9 3 Pao Tl 0 0.0 6 68} 
1 Not essential at all 0 0.0 1 0.9 0 0.0 I OZ 
Se Ne ae ae ee ee ee ee eee. 2 ee ee 
Total 325 100.0 111 100.0 32 100.0 168 100.0 


Includes 22 B.Ed. (Elem) After Degree Students 
Includes 14 B.Ed. (Sec) After Degree Students 
Includes 2 B.Ed. (Ind/Voc) After Degree Students 


Students are one data source in the assessment of programs but other sources 
which should be considered include graduates of particular programs, school district 
personnel, and teachers’ associations. Graduates may well view their preparation 
programs differently than do students. For example, it is possible that over time 
the importance attributed to the practicum experience decreases and the relevance 
of the other program components to the practitioner becomes clearer. District per- 
sonnel with responsibilities for hiring may not be able to evaluate the differences 
among teacher education programs but they are likely to be able to offer projections 
with respect to the need for teachers with particular specializations. Professional as- 
sociations can monitor teachers’ needs for in-service and professional renewal. If 
Faculties of Education are to provide programs which are forward looking, the co- 
operative nature of the teacher education task must be understood (Nixon & 
Bumbarger, 1983). 

There has been much written and said about change and its inevitability as well 
as its increasing pace. Perhaps it is time to reconceptualize what we mean by 
change—and adaptations to it that can be made. A major restructuring of teacher 
education programs based on some vision of the role of the teacher in the twenty- 
first century is neither feasible nor necessary. Students in education programs are 
future teachers but their preparation is now. All that can reasonably be expected is 
that we provide students with skills and knowledge to meet presently identifiable 
changes in the role of the teacher. If this argument is accepted, then the future is 
now and the responsibility to change to meet it is now. 
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' MORAG PANSEGRAU 


University of Alberta 


Teachers’ Perspectives 
on Inservice Education 


The purpose of this study was to determine teachers’ perspectives on inservice 
education. It was postulated that the beliefs and activities—the who, what, when, 
where and why—of those who participate in, or are expected to participate in, inserv- 
ice education would fall into patterns and that the portrayal of such patterns would 
provide some insight into the meaning held by teachers of inservice education. 

Data were collected over a twelve-month period using the field research strategies 
of semi-structured, in-depth interviews and participant observation. The findings of 
the study reveal that teachers classify inservice education into the following four dis- 
crete groups of learning activities, each of which they perceive differently—Group 
One: mandatory, formal inservice education activities offered in conjunction with a 
compulsory program change; Group Two: other types of mandatory, formal inservice 
education activities; Group Three: formal inservice education activities of a voluntary 
nature; and, Group Four: non-formal inservice education activities. Based on the find- 
ings of the study, recommendations for school systems and universities are given. 


Introduction and Need for the Study 


It has long been recognized in English-speaking countries that preservice teach- 
er education represents but the minimum prerequisite for entry into the teaching 
profession. Teachers must continue to develop professionally throughout their 
teaching career. Consequently, inservice education activities have been offered since 
the late 19th century (Richey, 1957; Stephens & Hartman, 1978; Bacon, 1980). 
These activities are seen as a means of ensuring that practicing teachers are ex- 
posed to new techniques, programs and other innovations and are given assistance 
with classroom-related and subject-related areas of concern. 


The current knowledge explosion and rapid rate of technological growth, the 
aging and relatively static teacher population, the current public dissatisfaction 
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with the products of the educational system, the ever-expanding role being assigned 
by society to educational institutions and the rapidly changing lifestyle of many of 
the segments of our society, all contribute to the necessity of ensuring that teachers 
are involved in an ongoing program of professional development. As Bacon (1980) 
points out: 
even the most excellent preservice program is only a preparation for entry into the 
profession, and cannot last a whole career because the context teachers work in changes. 
(p. 1) 
Indeed, according to Houle (1980), a zest for knowledge and lifelong learning are 
key traits that qualify an individual for membership in a profession. Many 
professions have come to the realization that their members must individually and 
collectively accept the obligation to continue to learn and that programs to achieve 
this purpose must be established (Harrington, 1979; Frandson, 1980; Houle, 1980). 

Unfortunately, as much of the literature over the past two decades acknowl- 
edges, inservice education has been relatively ineffective as a vehicle for introducing 
educational reform into classrooms. Despite vast expenditures by government, by 
school boards, by professional councils, by universities and by teachers (Fennell, 
Hill, & Thiessen, 1980; ATA News, 1981), large numbers of teachers appear to view 
such activities with indifference or hostility, attend reluctantly, if at all, and do not 
appear to change their classroom behavior in the ways anticipated (Fullan & 
Pomfret, 1977; Cooper & Hunt, 1978; Brayne, 1980). Consequently, “many of our 
grand plans for educational change have failed to have major impact or have been 
co-opted” (West, 1975, p. 35). As Howey and Joyce (1978) point out, inservice edu- 
cation does not appear to be in the best of health, despite Bruce’s (1980, p. 140) 
prediction that, “in the 1980s innovation and growth will be found in the inservice 
education of practising teachers.” Indeed, it has been described as the “slum of 
American education” (Wood & Thompson, 1980, p. 374). A pertinent question is 
posed by King, Hayes, and Newman (1977): 

Why do teachers, who almost universally appear eager to improve their professional per- 
formance, frequently respond with disdain or outright hostility to local efforts to “inserv- 
ice” them? (p. 686) 

In order to combat teachers’ inferred indifference to their professional develop- 
ment as indicated by their reluctance to attend inservice education activities organ- 
ized for them by others, and their unwillingness when they do attend to adopt the 
information presented, a variety of solutions has appeared in the literature. The 
solutions currently in vogue include involving teachers in the planning stages, con- 
ducting needs assessments and manipulating various externals such as the timing, 
format and location of activities. What is commonly assumed by those writing 
about and organizing inservice education is that teachers who attend inservice 
activities will transfer the learning to the classroom and it will be observed in the 
changed routine of,the classroom. When teachers do not immediately adopt the new 
behaviors, it is further assumed that the delivery format needs to be altered. The 
key to successful inservice education thus is seen as the discovery of new and moti- 
vating models for the delivery of inservice education, and the literature is replete 
with criteria, guidelines, models and lists of shortcomings and recommendations, all 
of which, it is inferred, will result in more effective inservice education. 


It does not appear to have been seriously considered that teachers may attend 
inservice education activities for reasons other than to obtain information which 
they will use to bring about an immediate change in their classroom behavior, or 
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that teachers may deliberately choose not to adopt the new behavior. What have 
not been determined are teachers’ perspectives on inservice education. 


Perhaps, before suggesting a plethora of antidotes to combat teachers’ alleged 
indifference or hostility towards inservice education, teachers’ perspectives on in- 
service education should be determined. Although there exists a vast array of arti- 
cles and texts on the topic of inservice education, the field lacks a formal, 
systematic research base and thus “until inservice teacher education is examined 
more closely, we can only talk about what we think we know” (Cruickshank, Lorish, 
& Thompson, 1979, p. 31). In particular, inservice education research has given 
little attention to descriptive studies (Cruickshank, Lorish, & Thompson, 1979, 
p. 31). Thus, this study was designed as an inductive, descriptive and analytical 
study which would permit the researcher to determine how teachers perceive the 
world of inservice education but would avoid imposing upon teachers the precon- 
ceptions of others in relation to teacher inservice education. 


Consequently, in this study effort was devoted to an understanding of the total 
phenomenon of inservice education by determining the beliefs and activities—the 
who, what, when, where and why—of those who participate in, or are expected to 
participate in, inservice education activities. It was posited that their beliefs and 
activities would fall into patterns and that the portrayal of these patterns would 
provide an insight into the meaning for teachers of inservice education. 


Methodology and Procedures 


Traditionally, research in the field of education has adopted research methods 
associated with the natural or physical sciences. As Blumer (1969) states: 
the predominant procedure is to take for granted one’s premises about the nature of the 
empirical world and not to examine these premises. . . . Instead of going to the empirical 
social world in the first and last instances, resort is made instead to a priori theoretical 
schemes, to sets of unverified concepts, and to canonized protocols of research procedure. 
(pp. 32-33) 
In recent years, however, there has been growing disenchantment with the processes 
and results of traditional educational research methods and an increasing interest 
in what, according to Spradley and McCurdy (1972) and Bogdan and Biklen (1982), 
are generally labeled ethnographic methods. These methods, as West (1977, p. 61) 
states, “allow one to understand how conceptions held by people shape their behav- 
ior, at least in part, and how such conceptions and behavior change over time.” 

In an exploratory study of a relatively unresearched topic, a methodology and 
procedures which would permit the researcher to determine what Bruyn (1966) 
terms “inner perspective,” or the understanding of people from their own frame of 
reference, were sought. The symbolic interactionist perspective (Blumer, 1969, 
1978), a methodological stance that respects the nature of the empirical world, 
guided the research; and, an inductive approach in which the researcher enters the 
field with an area of interest, some general questions to be answered, but no more, 
was adopted. 

Teachers’ perspectives on inservice education were gathered through the field 
research strategies of in-depth interviewing and participant observation. The major 
data gathering strategy was a series of arranged in-depth elite and specialized 
interviews (Dexter, 1970) which used an open-ended, semi-structured approach in 
order to focus the interview yet permit the interviewee to define the situation, 
structure his account of it and introduce his notions of what he regarded as rele- 
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vant. Longhand and shorthand notes were used to record the views of participants 
and the observations of the researcher. 

The researcher had access to teachers and inservice education activities in two 
school systems. Over a twelve-month period, 77 arranged in-depth interviews were 
conducted with 86 teachers in 11 schools. In addition, four days of teacher conven- 
tions and two professional development days organized for the teachers included in 
the study were attended. Informal conversations with many teachers and those re- 
sponsible for organizing inservice education activities for teachers were a part of the 
data-gathering. 


The general approach to inductive research as outlined by Glaser and Strauss 
(1965, 1966, 1967) and Glaser (1978) prevailed. This permits the researcher to 
ground the research and theory in the reality he/she is studying and allows “impor- 
tant concepts, basic categories and significant hypotheses” (Glaser & Strauss, 1966, 
p. 57) to emerge. The data collection process is guided by the principle of theoreti- 
cal sampling, theoretical saturation and the constant comparative method. The re- 
searcher collects, codes and analyzes the data and decides what data next to collect 
and where to find it; evidence is collected from other comparative groups to check 
out whether the initial evidence is correct. Theoretical saturation is the criterion for 
judging when to stop sampling the different groups pertinent to a category; that is, 
no additional data are being found whereby the properties of the category can be 
developed. Thus data collection, coding and analysis is ongoing, points the direction 
for future sampling and determines the focus of future interview probes. 


The field was entered with a minimum of predetermined assumptions and a 
general question to be answered, namely, “What are teachers’ perspectives on in- 
service education?” Although the data collection, coding and analysis steps outlined 
in this study and often found in the literature may appear to have a linear quality, 
in reality they often occur simultaneously. Entry may have been under negotiation 
in one school, interviews underway in another, while data collected from another 
school were under analysis. The data obtained from the first interviews revealed 
certain views held by teachers about inservice education and suggested tentative 
hypotheses to be explored. The first group of interviews was conducted with high 
school teachers. After the responses were coded and analyzed it was decided to in- 
terview teachers at other grade levels to compare their views. The views of teachers 
in promoted positions were sought to determine if they varied from those of class- 
room teachers. Interviews were directed to teachers highly receptive to organized 
inservice activities as well as to those with less enthusiasm for such activities. Data 
were collected from teachers in elementary, junior high and senior high schools, and 
from administrators. Both male and female teachers with a variety of subject area 
specialties and at various stages in their careers were included in the sample. The 
research also sought to determine if those teachers choosing not to volunteer to par- 
ticipate in the study were radically different from those volunteering; it was judged 
that there was no discernible difference. 


The data collected were analyzed using the coding and category development 
tactics suggested by Turner (1981) and taking into consideration the suggestions of 
Glaser and Strauss (1967), Glaser (1978) and Bodgan and Biklen (1982). The four 
elements of a perspective as outlined by Becker, Geer, Hughes and Strauss (1961, 
p. 436) guided the organization of the categories and the presentation of patterns. 
The data were grouped, finally, into 12 categories, and from these categories 
emerged patterns which reveal teachers’ shared perceptions of inservice education 
(see appendix). 
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Summary of the Findings 


It was the intent of this study to determine teachers’ beliefs and activities in re- 
lation to inservice education in order to ascertain if there were common patterns 
which would permit a greater understanding of the phenomenon of teacher inserv- 
ice education. It was posited that those writing about and organizing teacher inserv- 
ice education and those attending inservice education activities may be operating 
from different premises. An analysis of the data collected indicates that teachers 
share certain perceptions relating to inservice education. These shared perceptions 
reveal a discrepancy between how teachers perceive inservice education and how 
others assume teachers to perceive inservice education, assumptions which usually 
form the rationale for the various inservice education activities organized for 
teachers. 
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Figure 1. Groups of inservice education activities: A model of inservice education as perceived by teachers 
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The findings of the study reveal that there is not one single perspective on in- 
service education held by teachers but rather that teachers perceive inservice edu- 
cation to fall into four discrete groups of learning activities, each of which they per- 
ceive differently. Their decision whether or not to participate, their reasons for par- 
ticipating and their assessment of the value of an activity vary according to the par- 
ticular group of activities in question. 

Teachers’ shared perceptions of inservice education are portrayed in Figure 1, 
“A Model of Inservice Education as Perceived by Teachers.” 


Teachers classify inservice education by types of activities which range from for- 
mal activities organized for teachers by others with a nomothetic or institutional 
orientation, to activities of a non-formal, ongoing nature, that tend to be 
individualized and teacher initiated, and have an idiographic orientation. Teachers 
participate in activities of both a formal and non-formal nature in order to satisfy 
certain needs which range from lower level deficiency needs to higher level growth 
needs. Although participation in an activity may satisfy more than one need, usu- 
ally there is a dominant need which the teacher desires to have satisfied and which 
accounts for his attending one activity rather than another. The value of a particu- 
lar activity is determined by the individual, his needs at that moment in time, and 
whether attending the activity satisfied those needs. In general, the activities are re- 
garded as essential, worthless, or worthwhile if the rewards derived from attending 
equal or exceed the sacrifices or costs that are incurred by attending. Following is a 
synopsis, by groups of activities, of teachers’ perspectives on inservice education, as 
illustrated in Figure 1. 


Group One: Mandatory, Formal Inservice Education Activities Offered in Con- 
junction with a Compulsory Program Change 


These activities are usually held during the regular school day and are attended 
by those who are presently teaching the subject or who will be responsible for this 
area in the future. Teachers attend formal inservice education activities organized 
in conjunction with a compulsory program change in order to obtain information 
which they will use to effect a major change in their classroom behavior (whether 
such a change actually occurs is outside the scope of this study). They consider 
these activities to be essential if they are to interpret and implement new programs. 


If you are going to use a new curriculum, inservice is an issue, a big deal. Teachers know 
they are going to have to teach the curriculum and they had better go to the inservice. 
In social studies the written prepared units will do the job of telling the teacher what to 


teach ... but the one-day inservice will bring it all together. You need both parts to be ef- 
fective. 


They prefer sessions held during the school day (with students released from 
classes) and they want relevant information and materials presented by classroom 
teachers with expertise in the area. 


I feel much better this year with a day off for social studies inservice, you’re not looking at 
the clock after 4 p.m... . It’s the first time for a one-day inservice in school time, in depth, 
done by a teacher not a publisher, and it makes it worthwhile. 


It’s of benefit having no students on the day of the social studies inservice as then you 
don’t have to prepare for subs, worry about the class clown, tie up all the loose ends on 
your return to school. 
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Group Two: Other Types of Mandatory, Formal Inservice Education Activities 


Included in this category are formal inservice education activities held during 
the regular school day which teachers are obligated to attend (students are released 
from classes). Such activities include professional development days, teachers’ con- 
ventions and sessions organized by the school or school system. 


Much of the criticism leveled by teachers against this type of activity seers to 
have its roots in the fact that there is no long-term plan for continuing teacher pro- 
fessional development. Rather, activities are offered in a haphazard, piecemeal 
fashion, usually the topics are of a “one of” nature, tend to be repetitious, are 
offered at only one level and do not cater to the different needs of teachers at vari- 
ous stages in their career. 

No attempt is made to match the needs of teachers with what is organized, no attempt at 
all. 

P.d. is offered piecemeal. You are made to go to activities but there’s no plan when you 
compare it to other professions . . . they insist on certain things and perhaps they make 
people more aware of what they should be looking at (re p.d.). We don’t do that in Educa- 
tion yet. 

Teacher inservice education needs follow an identifiable pattern which changes 
over time—a pattern that is consistent with the literature and research on adult 
learning and development, the nature of professional learning and the concerns of 
teachers. 

There is a pattern, a change. At first you are insecure, you have to do a great job in many 
areas and you attend inservice randomly, with not much selection. As a beginning teacher 
I would go to just anything... then after I had taught a few years I became more selective. 
It appears that at the beginning of their teaching career, teachers feel insecure and 
overwhelmed and desire formal inservice education activities that will help them 
cope with their teaching assignments. 
When I first started I felt incomplete and I went to everything. Now I feel more compe- 
tent and I know how to teach reading, I have used four different language arts series . . . so 
I don’t go to language arts sessions. 
As they become more experienced, they gain in confidence and knowledge and often 
prefer more thought-provoking presentations. 
I think the beginning teacher tends to look for more things that could help him in the 
classroom be a better teacher as he is groping. A more experienced teacher feels more con- 
fident, goes to more abstract, inspirational things, probably that’s why I prefer conven- 
tions now. 
However, whenever they make a subject or grade change or are promoted, initially 
they function as neophytes in the new position. 
After the first degree, the first few things you go to you want someone to tell you what to 
do on Monday morning. Once you’ve got the day-to-day under control you are more the- 
ory oriented. ... Same applies when you make a change. 


The teachers included in this study believe that there-are many ways in which 
teachers can continue their professional development and that attending formal in- 
service activities is but one way. 

Over ten years I have seen every approach from the evangelical to the practical, hands-on 


and now it seems that there is a need on p.d. days to let me come to school in my jeans and 
have time to myself in my personal school environment. 


Teachers say, let me as a professional say where I want to put the time. .. . I really do p.d. 
activities at other times, not necessarily on official professional development days. 
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Although attending these activities permits teachers to satisfy certain needs, the 
dominant reason for attending is not a desire to obtain information which they will 
use to effect a major change in their classroom behavior. 

I don’t necessarily go and say, “Hey, I am going to get new ideas for my classroom.” 

I think it is more of a recharging experience and if you believe what you hear you may 

change your behavior but I don’t think, honestly, that happens. 
Consequently, these activities may be considered to be less than successful when 
judged by the criterion of an overt change in the classroom behavior of teachers. On 
the other hand, the activities may be considered eminently successful when judged 
by the various criteria identified by the teachers included in this study. Although to 
organizers who expect to see an overt behavior change result from teacher partici- 
pation, the needs identified by teachers may appear to be inconsequential, almost 
frivolous, and the benefits derived nebulous, to teachers these needs are very im- 
portant and their satisfaction exceedingly desirable, if not essential, for their men- 
tal health and sense of well-being. Indeed, although teachers would like to see 
changes made, many consider these activities to be worthwhile, regardless of topic 
or presenter. 

You get a great deal of value from organized inservice activities, even if you go to bad ones 

... they’re stimulating, even despite the speaker. 


Following are the various needs identified by teachers that are satisfied by at- 
tending mandatory, formal inservice education activities that do not accompany a 
compulsory program change. The various needs range from lower level needs of a 
safety, security and belonging nature to those at a higher level that promote growth. 


A. Non-attendance. Some teachers choose not to attend these activities, even 
though they are held during school hours and students are released from classes. 
These teachers consider school days without students to be essential, but do not ap- 
prove of the ways in which these days currently are organized. As adults and profes- 
sionals, they want the freedom to choose if, and when, to participate in formal in- 
service education activities. They believe that on days when students are released 
from classes teachers should have the right to engage in whatever types of learning 
activities they, not others, consider will be most beneficial to them and to their stu- 
dents. 


We never say: What would you like to do to be a better teacher? 
There should be a choice of activities—do what you want whether it is socializing or 
workshops. 


Teachers go to conferences, workshops, we think are important. 


B. To obtain information and materials relating to present teaching assign- 
ment which can be immediately adopted (requires no major change in ideology or 
current practices). Teachers are constantly seeking new ideas, techniques, behav- 
iors and materials which they can use to enliven their present classroom practices 
but which require no fundamental change in ideology or current practices. At these 
sessions they desire practical, classroom-related information which they can put 
into practice immediately and which requires only those materials currently avail- 
able in their schools. They prefer presentations given by individuals who are, or 
were until recently, classroom teachers and who understand the realities of life in 
the classroom. Too, they want hands-on activities which permit them to become in- 
volved and handouts, as such take-away information greatly enhances the likeli- 
hood of their using the information presented. 
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I prefer highly technical workshops, with teaching techniques, lesson plans—I want con- 
crete activities for the classroom. 

I want hands-on inservice using materials that are available in our school. I don’t want to 
be given ideas that you can’t carry out yourself. 

I want hands-on, small group activities given by presenters who have dealt with the same 
age level and situation as you... . you forget what the classroom is like . . . something to 
pick up and take with you—the only way it will come back to the classroom. 


C. To obtain confirmation that present classroom practices are appropriate 
and acceptable. It has been documented that teachers accept the findings of educa- 
tional research that are neutral or confirm present practices, otherwise findings 
tend to be ignored (Clifford, 1973, p. 27). The same appears to be true for formal 
inservice educational presentations. 

We believe what is relevant and what backs up our position; we don’t remember or distort 
what is not acceptable to us. 
Teachers want to attend positive presentations which enhance their self-concept by 
reassuring them of the appropriateness of their present practices. 
You listen to someone and they tell you to do this and that and you are doing it and you 
say, “Hey, that’s what I’m doing,” and that’s good. There’s a lack of pats on the back for 
teachers, there’s no recognition. 
I felt so good when the presenter mentioned certain things I was doing. 
They indicated that unless they were in a crisis situation which necessitated an im- 
mediate change in their classroom behavior (for example, a compulsory program 
change), they will not adopt a new approach, even if they consider it to have merit. 
Unless it’s an area I don’t know too much about I go for confirmation, not a conscious de- 
sire to change unless I feel shaky in the area. I wouldn’t adopt right away unless I felt dis- 
satisfied with my approach, I’ve not got the time. 


D. To become acquainted with the latest developments in the field of educa- 
tion. Teachers wish to keep current, and desire presentations which will expose 
them to new knowledge. Although they admit that they probably will not adopt the 
new concept, they state that they are open to the seeds of a new idea being sown. 
However, they want the new knowledge to germinate and come to fruition if and 
when they decide that the concept is acceptable and the timing appropriate. If they 
change their behavior, usually it is after several exposures over an extended period 
of time. 

To change behavior takes years, but inservice acquaints teachers, stimulates them and if 
they choose to follow up, that’s their decision. 
I get ideas from speakers, and encouragement, but I think it is a slow assimilation. 
It may even take more than one inservice on a topic before you consider using it. 
Indeed, even if they desire to adopt a new idea, they would wait until “next time 
around”; there are simply too many daily tasks that must be performed. 
Even if you change because of inservice, you probably will not change that year or the 
next; you might adopt a couple of ideas a couple of years later . . . changing a program is 
really hard. I try to, but it puts more pressure on you. .. . It’s odd, whether you are a first 
year or a ten year teacher, none of us like the pressure and the pressure does not lessen. 


I tend to not change behavior, partly because of lack of time . . . I would adopt at the be- 
ginning of the next time I was teaching the unit. It’s bad enough just getting through the 
day-to-day with 101 things to do... I’ve not got two weeks to set up a new program. 


It was also suggested that teaching does not attract innovators. 
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Part of the reason people get into teaching is that they are very conservative, rational 
people—if they were radical, they would not last, or like, teaching. .. . You tend to go to 
inservice on, for example, dyslexia, listen, return to the classroom and pick up at the 
chalkboard where you left off, and-make no attempt to use the information on learning/ 
reading disabilities. 
Some pointed out that it is easier to bring about change if others in the school are 
knowledgeable and supportive. 
It’s difficult to apply new ideas, concepts, if other staff members are not interested. 
It was suggested that changing behavior after an inservice which accompanies a 
compulsory program change is easier because the teacher does not have to convince 
others of the need to change. 
To adopt, you must justify new ideas to bosses, colleagues, incorporate them into your 
present teaching methods. It’s different with social studies inservice as the curriculum is 
in use and you will be evaluated on it. 
However, as several teachers mentioned, those involved must feel the need to 


change. 
There must be some sort of dissatisfaction with what is, and if you go to a workshop and 
you feel dissatisfied, then you are tempted to change . . . unless you can create that need 


for change, it is very hard. The problem of inservice is that if you have to inservice people, 
it must be linked to a need, and you have to create that need for change and if it is not cre- 
ated, the whole inservice is a waste of time. 

We wanted to change a couple of teachers in a certain school, make them more 
empathetic. We gave a session on discipline. The ones already empathetic became more 
so, felt positive, expanded, but the ones we wanted to change, it was like water off a duck’s 
back—that was us imposing our view of their needs on them and they did not perceive it 
as a need and did not respond to the session. 


In the final analysis: 


Whether you use, implement the idea depends on what it is, how it’s presented and if you 
were interested in the first place. 


EK. To associate with adults instead of children and exchange information with 
colleagues. The isolation of the classroom teacher appears to be a cause of great 
concern to teachers. Attending organized inservice education activities ensures that 
teachers obtain a much needed mental health break from the regimented world of 
the school and the isolation of the classroom. 


I like kids .. . but I need to escape to an adult level intellectually. 
I think that getting out of the classroom and exchanging ideas is a good 50 percent of the 
value (of formal inservice education activities) and value enough. 
Consequently, they like activities to be arranged in a manner that permits and en- 
courages social contacts. 
I see inservice activities as the perfect opportunity to talk with other teachers in the same 
field as you are. I see that as a significant benefit. 
Too, attending activities reminds them that they belong to a profession. 
Despite the fact that often the offerings are not as useful as one would hope, I think there 
is an aura of fraternity, of fellowship, that surfaces at this type of gathering which makes 


it worthwhile, regardless of what happens . . . you go about your working day and you for- 
get that you belong to a profession. 


F. To obtain recognition that a worthwhile job is being performed. Teachers 
suffer from a lack of positive feedback concerning the importance and effectiveness 
of their performance. Consequently, they seek presentations which give them a 
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mental pat on the back, supply the desired recognition and encourage them to re- 
turn to the classroom and persevere with their teaching assignment. 
It’s confidence building in some ways. It’s hard to get recognition (in teaching), it’s one of 
the problems of the profession. The kids don’t say it, adults don’t see you perform and you 
just don’t know . . . inservice serves that type of purpose, it’s confidence building. 
To a great extent we are appreciated by the community but are not told about it, we just 
hear the negative and it’s nice to be told. Keynote speakers tell us that .. . and we take the 
pats on the back and say maybe we’re not doing such a bad job. 


G. To enjoy a mentally stimulating break from routine. It is difficult for 
teachers to escape mentally from the confines of the classrom, and inspiring, 
thought-provoking presentations which permit teachers to extend their mental hori- 
zons beyond the four walls of their own classroom and subject specialization are 
welcomed. Such presentations help them to keep their own classroom and its con- 
cerns in perspective and they return rejuvenated and encouraged. 

Inservice on any topic is refreshing, a change of pace, a little spark. 
Going to meetings, workshops can open up new vistas. 
From a shot-in-the-arm session you get a sparkle and the kids benefit. 


Group Three: Formal Inservice Education Activities of a Voluntary Nature 


These activities usually are organized by the school, the school system, the 
specialist councils of the teachers’ professional association or the university, and 
may be held during school hours, in the evening, on the weekend or during school 
holidays. For this group of activities, teachers do not belieye that benefits will ac- 
crue regardless of topic or presenter, as they do for mandatory formal activities that 
do not accompany a compulsory program change. Although teachers may attend 
these activities for any of the reasons listed in Figure 1, in general they seek infor- 
mation and materials which will help them with their present teaching assignment. 
They prefer to have these activities scheduled within normal school hours since 
they do not feel they have surplus time or energy for activities held out of working 
hours. 


The criterion they use to determine if they should attend these activities is “will 
the rewards equal the sacrifices?” If the activity is held during the school day, the 
sacrifices or costs incurred by attending are the loss of teaching time and the work 
of preparing for a substitute teacher. If the activity attended does not provide them 
with the anticipated rewards, they suffer feelings of guilt because they consider that 
they have unnecessarily deprived their students of valuable teaching time. 

You should leave inservice feeling excited and wanting to go back to the classroom and try 
it out yet the last inservice here I left and felt badly about the waste of time. I would 
rather have been teaching. 
If the activity is held outside of normal school hours, attending means forgoing 
part of their leisure time and they want reassurance that the benefits derived will 
compensate this loss. 
Depends on the value of the session. If I can be guaranteed it will be worthwhile, then I 
don’t mind evening or weekend. 
That teachers believe they do not have the time or energy to attend activities held 
out of school hours agrees with McClusky’s (1973) concept of margin. McClusky 
(1973) considers that a necessary condition for learning is the availability of margin, 
or surplus power or energy left over after a person has handled his load. Given 
society’s never-ending expectations of the educational system, the knowledge explo- 
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sion and the increasing number of teachers who are in the middle years, it is not 
surprising that many teachers believe that by the end of the school day, week or 
year, they do not have any surplus energy for formal inservice education activities. 
I don’t mind devoting some of my own time but when you ask me to go at four o’clock, I 
don’t have much to put into it... teachers are worn out by the end of the school day. 
As one teacher explained: 


Teachers fear they (inservice activities) are a waste of time because they frequently have 
been. They want a guarantee that when they spend time it will pay off... also there’s the 
problem of conservation of resources, a personal thing: How much can I spend and still 
survive as a human being? They do have the time and energy if they can be guaranteed a 
payoff—no time means no time to waste on inservice if they are guaranteed only a 20 per- 
cent chance of it being worthwhile. 


Group Four: Non-Formal Inservice Education Activities 


Non-formal inservice education activities are ongoing, often casual, involve- 
ments which can occur at any time and in any location. Usually they are teacher 
initiated and involve an individual teacher or a small group of colleagues. The most 
frequently cited non-formal activity is daily in-school contacts with colleagues, in 
particular with those colleagues who have the same subject specialization. 

Yet it goes on all the time—when you think about it, professional development goes on all 

the time in the staffroom. 

Peer-based consultation, one-to-one or small group, is more important than formal inserv- 

ice workshops. . 

I pick up more in the staffroom during the course of the year than at workshops. 
Other non-formal activities are reading professional literature, involvement with 
new programs, having student teachers and watching others teach, and participat- 
ing in extra-curricular activities that have spin-offs to the classroom. 

Reading books and periodicals is of great value. I’ve become very familiar with the ATA li- 

brary ...I try to visit there once every three months. 

My professional development comes from working with colleagues in school and from my 

choice of extra-curricular activities. Reading too . . . a lot comes through the introduction 

of new programs. 

You can get professional growth by watching other teachers in action in their schools. 

Also, working with student teachers is a professional activity and every teacher could 

benefit from it. 
Teachers indicated that they regularly use non-formal inservice education activities 
to keep current, obtain additional classroom-related information and materials, and 
find solutions to classroom-related problems. Thus it appears that, in general, it is 
from their involvement in these activities rather than formal inservice education 
activities, that teachers obtain information and materials which they will use to ef- 
fect major changes in their classroom behavior and so improve their effectiveness. 
Since participation in these activities directly affects their performance in the class- 
room, teachers consider these involvements to be, at a minimum, worthwhile if not 
essential. The importance to teachers of non-formal activities, in particular in- 
school contacts with colleagues who have the same areas of specialization, are re- 


vealed by the comments of teachers who are the only specialists in their subject 
area in the school. 


What I do enjoy (at inservice activities) is meeting with other librarians in the district be- 
cause the business of being a librarian is relatively lonely. There may be five social studies 
teachers in the school so that if you have a problem you can kick it around a bit, but when 
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you are a one-teacher specialist such as the librarian or the home economics teacher, you 
are alone. 


Conclusions, Recommendations and Implications 
Conclusions 


Traditionally, it has been assumed that by participating in formal inservice edu- 
cation activities teachers will obtain information which they will use to bring about 
an immediate change in their classroom behavior and so maintain or improve their 
effectiveness. According to the findings of this study, such an assumption is not al- 
ways accurate. Teachers do endeavor to keep current and provide their students 
with the best learning experiences possible, but they use a variety of methods to 
attain this goal, and consider in-school contacts with colleagues, rather than in- 
volvement in formal inservice education activities, to play a vital role. 


Thus, based on the findings of this study, it appears that formal inservice edu- 
cation activities which do not accompany a mandatory program change are not an 
appropriate method to use to effect a major change in the classroom behavior of 
teachers. These activities, however, do serve a useful purpose, as attending them 
permits teachers to satisfy certain basic and essential needs in the affective and 
lower level cognitive domains. Consequently, such activities should be considered 
worthwhile and should continue to be organized for teachers. 


Formal inservice education activities can, however, make a more important con- 
tribution than simply permitting teachers to satisfy certain basic needs. But first, 
there must be a long-term plan for teacher professional development. This should 
take into consideration the principles of adult learning, the developmental stages of 
adults, the nature and pattern of teachers’ professional needs, and should include 
all of the parties involved in teacher professional development—the individual, the 
employer, the professional association and the university. Formal inservice educa- 
tion activities would comprise but one component of the plan, and would be organ- 
ized in a manner which acknowledged and provided for individual as well as subject 
area differences. It should ensure that teachers have choice, choice among activities 
and also choice as to whether or not to attend. It should involve teachers, not rele- 
gate them to passive roles, should recognize that they bring to sessions valuable 
knowledge and experience, and should permit them to enjoy and benefit from social 
contacts with colleagues. 

It is interesting to note that school systems traditionally have put their money, 
time and energy into organizing formal inservice education activities and have often 
given little encouragement to, or ignored, teachers’ involvement in non-formal 
activities. Yet given the findings of this study, it appears that it is through their in- 
volvement with non-formal, not formal, activities that teachers are obtaining knowl- 
edge which they will use to bring about changes in their classroom behavior; they 
attend formal activities for other, but to them very important, reasons. If teachers 
are to be the beneficiaries of inservice education, it could be argued that it is their 
perspective which should determine the nature of inservice education. 


Recommendations and Implications 


Recommendations for School Systems. The district or central office of the 
school system should continue to organize formal inservice education activities for 
teachers and also provide some funds for individual professional development. 
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Teachers should be given release time to attend activities held during school time. 
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The district office of the school system should acquaint the public with the nature of, and 
need for, continuing teacher professional development. In particular, the public should be 
made aware of the fact that teachers are involved in ongoing continuing education experi- 
ences and that many of the activities which contribute to an improvement in teacher effec- 
tiveness are of a non-formal, often apparently social, nature. Too, that on days when stu- 
dents are released from classes, teachers can be engaged in meaningful learning experi- 
ences without attending group activities held in local schools. 


All formal inservice education activities should be held within the school day, week and 
year. The school system should organize such activities or should permit teachers to attend 
such activities organized by others. Part, if not all, of the cost should be borne by the 
school system. 

When introducing compulsory program changes, the school system and/or the department 
of education should ensure that such program changes are accompanied by formal inserv- 
ice education activities held during the school day, preferably with students released from 
classes. The presentations should be given by classroom teachers with expertise in the area 
who can help teachers interpret and implement the new curriculum and who can suggest 
appropriate classroom materials. 


The formal inservice education activities organized for teachers should include the follow- 
ing types of presentations: 

a. Practical, classroom-related types of presentations preferably given by those with 
recent classroom experience in the area. The ideas presented should be capable of 
being immediately adopted by the teacher on his return to the classroom and should 
require only those materials that are presently available in the schools. The pre- 
ferred format for such activities is small group, hands-on activities which permit 
teachers to become involved and share ideas with other participants. Handouts are 
appreciated as they remind teachers of the information presented. 

b. Information sessions that acquaint teachers with the latest developments in the field 
of education. 

c. Positive, stimulating, thought-provoking presentations that enhance teachers’ self- 
concept. Such presentations may relate directly to the field of education or may be 
of a more general nature. 


Since in any group of teachers there will be those who are novices in an area and those with 
a great deal of experience, subject matter presentations should be offered at a variety of 
levels to cater to the different needs of teachers at different stages in their careers. 


Since teachers have indicated their preference for presenters who are classroom teachers 
and pointed out the lack of qualified presenters, the school system should encourage and 
reward, in some way, those teachers who express an interest in giving occasional presenta- 
tions and who are considered to have the necessary expertise. It is suggested that these re- 
wards need not necessarily be of a financial nature but could take the form of release time, 
recognition, reimbursement for expenditures, and so forth. 


It is suggested that the school system should not rely too heavily on imported speakers who 
have no knowledge of the local scene but simply give a prepared presentation and leave. 


When organizing activities, the school system should take the time of year into considera- 
tion. Teachers have indicated that at certain times of the year they prefer more subject- 
oriented presentations whereas at other times of the year they desire thought-provoking, 
mentally stimulating presentations. 


Formal inservice education activities should be organized in a manner which deliberately 
encourages interactions of a social nature. 


The formal inservice education activities organized by the school system should follow and 
support a long-term plan for teacher professional growth. The weakness of a “one of” work- 
shop is not so much the fact that it represents only one presentation on a topic, but rather 
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that the single presentation has nothing whatsoever to do with the previous or the follow- 
ing session. 


The importance of non-formal inservice education activities should be acknowledged by 
the school system and involvement in these types of activities should be encouraged. 


Teachers should have the freedom to choose if, how, and when to participate in formal and 
non-formal inservice education activities. In particular, on school days when students are 
released from classes, they should have the freedom to participate in whatever types of 
activities they consider will best benefit both themselves as professionals and their stu- 
dents. 


If the school system wishes to have teachers adopt an innovation, the following 
suggestions, based on the comments of the teachers included in the study, should be taken 
under consideration: 

a. Teachers must be exposed to the innovation on several occasions over an extended 
period of time in order to permit them to become thoroughly acquainted with, and 
accept, the proposed innovation. 

b. The school system must not only expose teachers to the innovation but also must 
take steps to encourage teachers and affected others to adopt the innovation. 
Teachers included in the study indicated that it is much easier to adopt an innova- 
tion if other members of the staff also are willing to change. The present common 
practice of exposing only one member of the school staff to an innovation and ex- 
pecting that individual to persuade the rest of the staff to change, is unrealistic. As 
one teacher said, “when others on staff are unfamiliar with a new idea, it fizzles out.” 

c.. The school system must realize that even when teachers wish to change their class- 
room behavior, usually they do not do so until “next time around,” thus the timing of 
the exposure to the innovation is important. 


Since teachers have indicated that they have no time and little interest in being involved in 
planning formal inservice education activities, the present practice of offering concurrent 
sessions is an appropriate way of attempting to meet the needs of different groups of 
teachers. When organizing such activities, it should be remembered that teachers desire 
not only different topics but also different levels of subject matter presentations, and that 
teachers wish to have the choice of participating in formal or non-formal activities. 


Many of the teachers included in the study used terms which suggest that they perceive 
themselves as being isolated and powerless members of a large, impersonal organization. It 
is suggested that the school system should make every effort to ensure that teachers are, 
and perceive themselves to be, important, contributing members of the organization who 
have some control over the various aspects of their professional life. 

Since many teachers mentioned feelings of isolation and indicated that they considered in- 
school contacts with colleagues to be an important form of non-formal inservice education, 
it is suggested that the school system should deliberately foster such teacher-initiated con- 
sultations. 

A special effort should be made by the school system to cater to the needs of teachers who 
are the only subject specialists in their schools, as such teachers feel particularly isolated 
and neglected. They are deprived of ongoing, in-school contacts with colleagues in the 
same area of specialization and often their needs are overlooked at formal activities. 

School systems should consider introducing voluntary teacher-to-teacher networks similar 
to those described in IMPACT IT (Mann, 1982). The approach to inservice education de- 
scribed in IMPACT II capitalizes on an important finding of this study, namely, that in- 
school consultation with colleagues contributes to the professional growth of teachers and 
the alleviation of their concerns. 

It is suggested that the school system could use the instrument developed by the re- 
searcher (Figure 1) to ascertain the needs that teachers desire to have satisfied by attend- 
ing the various groups of inservice activities, and the value attributed to each group. Such 
information could help avoid a mismatch between the goals of organizers and participants. 
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e At present, formal inservice education activities do not appear to be evaluated, at least not 
in any strict sense of the term. If, in the future, an evaluation of these activities is consid- 
ered to be desirable, it is suggested that since many of the benefits derived by participants 
are of an intangible nature, both-traditional and non-traditional evaluation methods 
should be used. 

Recommendations for Universities. Some teachers considered the university to 
play a vital role in their professional development; but many considered it to be a 
degree-granting institution, a “salary upgrading place,” which did not play a signifi- 
cant role. It is a place “for me to use in any way I want,” to which they turn when 
they want in-depth knowledge or a guest speaker. But, when they seek information 
which will help them improve their performance in the classroom, they turn else- 
where because, in their eyes, professors lack credibility—they are too far and too 
long removed from the world of the school and the classroom teacher. 


Don’t mention the university in regards to inservice as it’s the ivory tower; it’s years since 
they’ve been in the classroom. I’d go to university to be brought up-to-date on things in 
fantasyland. 

The presentations are fairly useless if you go back (to school) with the intent of using 
these ideas on Monday morning. 


The most frequently made recommendation was that professors in the faculty of 
education should have recent and regular exposure to the world of the classroom 
teacher. 


My big gripe... is that many people in the faculty of education have not been in the class- 
room for 20 years. . . it’s not the same just coming to observe a student teacher. So if you 
train teachers, after 5 years you should be back in the classroom for one day a week. You 
have to teach these people—be responsible for a class—to see what it’s like now. 
Professors have a total misconception of what the classroom is like now. 


Also, it was suggested that the university could play a more positive and powerful 
role in developing the preservice-inservice continuum. 


At university (preservice), no one talked to us about inservice, we just saw notices posted. 
I didn’t know if you were supposed to go or not. I went to a couple of Saturday morning 
sessions and found them quite valuable but wished my friends had been there as I felt 
quite inadequate with teachers of eight to ten years’ experience. The university should 
stress attending inservice activities. 


Following are recommendations for the university, based on the findings of this 
study which, it is suggested, would permit the university to play a more active role 
in the continuing education of teachers. 


e The university should offer a wide variety of short-term credit and non-credit, off-campus 
and on-campus courses similar to those evaluated by Unruh (1981) which are organized in 
accordance with teachers’ perspective on inservice education. 


* The university should take steps to deliberately foster the development of a preservice-in- 
service continuum. In particular, preservice education students should be exposed to the 
concept of lifelong continuing teacher education and the various types of formal and non- 
formal ways in which teachers can continue their inservice education. Undergraduate edu- 
cation students should be encouraged to attend formal inservice education activities as 
part of their teacher education training; attending such activities should help to develop a 
feeling of professionalism and collegiality. 


* As Kersh (1979, p. 45) states, “college faculty still act as if inservice is‘doing something to 
somebody or running something for somebody.” The university should encourage an on- 
going, two-way exchange of ideas between university faculty and teachers in the classroom. 


¢ University professors in the faculty of education should be involved in a continuing profes- 


sional education program, a major component of which would be regular, in-depth class- 
room experiences. 
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Towards the Generation of Substantive Theory 


Glaser and Strauss (1965, 1967) advocate the discovery of theory from data 
systematically obtained from social research, which they call grounded theory, as 
opposed to theory generated from a priori assumptions. They consider that 
grounded substantive theory: 


can give participants in a situation a broader guide to what they already tend to do, and 
perhaps help them to be more effective in doing it. (Glaser & Strauss, 1967, p. 248) 


Based on the findings, following is an attempt to predict and explain teachers’ atti- 
tudes and behavior in relation to inservice education. 


e Teachers obtain information which they use to effect major changes in their classroom be- 
havior and so improve their effectiveness as teachers from their involvement in a variety of 
non-formal inservice education activities, not from their involvement in formal inservice 
education activities, apart from those activities which accompany a compulsory program 
change. 

e Most teachers are not dissatisfied with their present classroom practices and attend formal 
inservice education activities which do not accompany a compulsory program change in 
order to obtain confirmation that their present classroom practices are acceptable and 
appropriate, not to obtain information which they will use to effect a major change in their 
present classroom behavior. 

¢ Teachers consider formal inservice education activities that do not accompany a compul- 
sory program change to be information sessions not sessions designed to immediately 
change their classroom behavior. 


¢ Teachers consider formal inservice education activities that do not accompany a compul- 
sory program change to have little relationship to their day-by-day classroom activities. 
They attend formal inservice education activities that do not accompany a compulsory 
program change in order to satisfy lower level cognitive needs or needs in the affective do- 
main. 


¢ Teachers readily adopt new techniques and materials which require no major changes in 
their present classroom behavior or ideology. They adopt innovations which require a 
major change in their classroom behavior in crisis situations only, or when they are com- 
pelled to do so because of a compulsory program change. 

e Teachers do not voluntarily adopt an innovation which requires a major change in their 
classroom behavior until they have been exposed to the innovation on several occasions 
over an extended period of time. 


e Teachers use a cost-benefit formula to determine whether or not to attend voluntary for- 
mal inservice education activities. 

e There is an identifiable pattern to the inservice education needs of teachers which changes 
over time as the individual moves along his career path from neophyte to experienced 
teacher. When a teacher changes grades, area of specialization or is promoted, however, 
initially in the new position he tends to function as a neophyte. 

e Teachers who have satisfied most of their inservice education needs‘at all levels from defi- 
ciency to growth seek new challenges by changing grades, areas of specialization or seeking 
promoted positions. 

e Teachers who are deprived of ongoing, in-school contacts with colleagues who have the 
same area of specialization suffer from extreme feelings of isolation and are deprived of an 
important source of information for improving their classroom effectiveness. 


e One cannot truly understand the world of another unless one lives in that world. Conse- 
quently, in order for university professors to be able to offer classroom-related assistance 
to teachers, they must regularly live in the world of the classroom teacher. 
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Appendix 
Final Categories Developed From the Data 
The following four elements of a perspective, as identified by Becker, Geer, Hughes, and 
Strauss (1961, p. 436), form the conceptual framework used to portray teachers’ perspectives on 


inservice education: 
a. a definition of the situation in which the actors are involved, 


b. astatement of the goals they are trying to achieve, 
c. aset of ideas specifying what kinds of activities are expedient and proper, 
d. and aset of activities or practices congruent with them. 

The element is identified to the left of the category number: 

(a) 1. Teachers’ definitions. 


(b) 2. Attitude of teachers towards their own professional development. 

(c,d) 3. Attitudes of teachers towards formal inservice education activities. 

(c,d) 4. Teachers’ reasons for attending formal inservice education activities that are not a 
part of a compulsory program change. 

(c,d) 5. Teachers’ views on topics offered at formal inservice education activities. 

(c,d) 6. Changes in attitude over time towards formal inservice education activities. 

(c,d) 7. Teachers’ views on attendance and timing of formal inservice education activities. 

(c,d) 8. Teachers’ views on presenters at formal inservice education activities. 

(c,d) 9. Teachers’ criticisms of formal inservice education activities. 


(c,d) 10. Non-formal forms of inservice education. 
(c,d) 11. Teachers’ comments relating to inservice education and the role of district office. 
(c,d) 12. Teachers’ comments relating to inservice education and the role of the university. 
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One Last Word List 


This article begins with a discussion of large corpus and pedagogical word lists. 
Pedagogical lists, generally developed from large corpus lists, are constructed to rep- 
resent significant portions of the vocabulary in school texts. Teachers often teach the 
words on pedagogical lists so their students will know on sight most of the words they 
will encounter in written discourse. Over the last two decades many lists have been 
published as improvements to the “Dolch list of 220 words,” the most widely used list, 
each claiming they represent more of the vocabulary in selected texts. 

Two pedagogical lists are developed here, one based on the words produced by 80 
second, fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade subjects writing three different compositions 
and the other produced by only the second grade subjects. The first list is as success- 
ful as well known published lists, including the Dolch, in accounting for substantial 
portions of the vocabulary of beginning reading texts. The second grade list, devel- 
oped from a corpus of only 2,000 words, represents over half of the vocabulary in be- 
ginning reading texts. 

The article concludes with the suggestion that researchers have done enough as 
far as pedagogical word lists are concerned; they are all equally successful in repre- 
senting the vocabulary of beginning reading texts. The task remaining is to investi- 
gate the vocabulary of individual beginning reading texts, vocabularies that are signif- 
icantly different than those represented by either large corpus or pedagogical word 
lists. 


Introduction 


Over the last decade there has been active interest in two types of word lists, 
large corpus word lists and pedagogical word lists. The first is based on a rank 
ordering of the words in a sample while the second is a limited pedagogical list con- 
structed to represent significant portions of textbook vocabulary. The large corpus 
word lists are of interest to researchers attempting to understand more about our 
language. Teachers teach the words on pedagogical lists because they feel they are 
important for their students’ success in reading. One of the most influential peda- 
gogical lists is the Dolch (1936). 


Lee Gunderson (PhD, University of California, Berkeley) is an Assistant Professor in the Department of Language Education at 
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Dolch produced “A Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words, Comprising All 
Words, Except Nouns, Common To The Word List of the International 
Kindergarten Union, The Gates List, And The Wheeler-Howell List.” Dolch added 
some words that were not common to all three lists because: 

Many of these words obviously belong with others on the basic list. “Which” belongs with 
“who” and “that,” “done,” and “goes” belong with “did” and “go,” “start” belongs with 
“stop,” and “write” with “read.” (Dolch, 1936, pp. 457, 459) 
In 1960 Dolch took several 1000-word samples from reading, math, geography and 
history texts from grades one to six and found that the words on his list repre- 
sented a great deal of the vocabulary encountered; for instance, 70 percent of the 
vocabulary in grade one reading texts to 52 percent of the vocabulary in grade six 
history texts. 

Dolch suggested his list be taught in order to help students develop a sight 
vocabulary useful in reading all subject areas. He stated, “It is not claimed that the 
basic list of 220 words includes all the words that the elementary school pupil 
should know by sight, the claim is only that he should at least know these” (Dolch, 
1936, p. 459). 

As Hillerich (1974) pointed out, “most educators accept the need for a basic list” 
(p. 354). For years teachers have used the Dolch as a basic list of sight words to be 
taught. Occasionally primary teachers teach the Dolch words to their students be- 
fore they involve them in formal reading programs. Some use it as a diagnostic and/ 
or criterion measure since they consider the ability to recognize the 220 words by 
sight to be a significant indicator of reading achievement. Yet there are critics who 
maintain that the Dolch is outdated. 


Johnson (1971a) stated, “The Dolch List, as a corpus, has outlived its useful- 
ness” (p. 449). Johnson compared the Dolch list with the Kucera and Francis (1967) 
list which was developed from 500 samples of 15 categories of adult literature. He 
found that 37 percent (82 words) of the Dolch list were not in the top 220 words on 
the Kucera-Francis corpus. He concluded that the Dolch list should be replaced by 
the highest frequency Kucera-Francis words. He responded to the criticism that the 
Kucera-Francis is based on an adult corpus rather than a children’s corpus by 
stating, “is it not more important for primary reading materials to reflect what ex- 
ists in present-day American English, than for sight words lists to reflect what 
occurs in beginning reading material?” (p. 457). 


Johnson (1971a) constructed his own word list on the basis that items would be: 
1) in the top 500 on the Kucera-Francis list and 2) used at least 50 times by 
kindergarten and first grade students in a study of spontaneous oral language 
(Murphy, 1957). His list contained 306 words. Hillerich (1974) believed this list 
“tended to overkill with adult words” (p. 359). Hillerich’s own list (1974) consisted 
of 240 starter words that represented a basic language arts vocabulary. He found 
that 62 of the Dolch words were not found on his list. He noted that the Dolch may 
be inappropriate rather than outdated. 


Johns (1976a), in a series of studies, developed the Revised Dolch List (RDL). 
First, he eliminated the 31 words not common to at least three of four lists: 1) the 
Caroll, Davies, and Richman (1971), (a study of 5,088,721 words occurring in grades 
three to nine textbooks), 2) the Durr (1973) (the 188 most frequent words in pri- 
mary library books), 3) the 500 most frequent Kucera and Francis (1967), and 
4) the 727 words occurring at a minimum frequency of 50 in the Murphy (1957) 
study (Johns, 1974). Johns (1976b) added words common to at least three of the 
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lists mentioned above and produced the RDL of 226 words. Johns (1976a) reported 
that his list represented significant amounts of the vocabulary of basic readers in 
four reading series. He also noted that his list represented significantly more of the 
vocabulary in text than did the Dolch. 


The Dolch has its supporters, however. Lowe and Follman (1974) compared the 
first 150 Dolch words with four other lists and found a high degree of similarity. 
They suggested the first 150 words can be used “without reservation or limitation” 
(p. 44). Mangieri and Kahn (1977) analyzed the vocabulary in four basal reading se- 
ries by taking 3,000 word samples and comparing them to the Dolch. They found 
the Dolch accounted for 58 to 76 percent of the vocabulary in initial reading texts. 
Seventy percent of the Dolch words occurred at least once in the basals they 
studied. Mangieri (1978) showed that significant portions of the vocabulary in four 
basal reading series were accounted for by the Dolch list (66 to 72 percent). 


Thomas (1972) produced a list based on the writing of students in grades one to 
six in Alberta. He randomly selected about two hundred written products from each 
grade level resulting in a total of 1,287 compositions and a cumulative 117,878 run- 
ning words. Thomas’ rationale for developing a Canadian list was that the needs of 
educators, textbook authors, and students would be better served by such a list 
than by lists developed by American researchers using American subjects. He 
states, “textbook writers have had to rely heavily upon American vocabulary lists 
which may not necessarily be meeting the particular regional needs in Canada” 
(Thomas, 1972, p. 243). He infers that the vocabulary of students in Canada is dif- 
ferent than the vocabulary of American students. He concluded, however, that a 
small number of high frequency words constitutes the majority of the vocabulary in 
students’ writing; differences in vocabulary were apparent in relatively low fre- 
quency items. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a word list from a small sample of 
words from a unique population of subjects. It was hypothesized that such a list 
would be similar to other published lists. If the hypothesis was substantiated, the 
generated list would account for as much of the vocabulary in initial reading texts 
as other pedagogical lists. Further, findings would show the similarities between the 
vocabulary of the subjects and the vocabulary of initial reading texts. If confirmed, 
the hypothesis would suggest that regional vocabulary needs are not met by simply 
producing regional vocabulary studies in the traditional manner. Such a finding 
would suggest that alternate methods of studying vocabulary will have to be devel- 
oped in order to meet the regional needs in Canada. 


Method 

Subjects 

One objective of the study was to collect vocabulary samples from a population 
that was obviously unique. With this goal in mind, subjects from a large metropoli- 
tan school district in the Western United States were selected randomly from three 
high schools, four middle schools, and ten elementary schools at grades two, five, 
eight, and eleven. Each of the participating schools had mean scores in total reading 
on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (C.T.B.S.) below the 50th percentile. A 
total of 311 eleventh grade subjects, 321 eighth grade subjects, 309 fifth grade 
subjects and 268 second grade subjects wrote one or more of the three tasks. A ran- 
dom sample of 20 subjects at each grade level was selected from the 43 percent who 
had written all three products. The sample consisted of approximately 17 percent 
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Spanish surname, 24 percent Black, 12 percent Filipino, 20 percent Asian, 18 per- 
cent White and 9 percent other (e.g., East Indian). Approximately 22 percent were 
English as a Second Language (E.S.L.) students. These percentages are close to the 
population percentages of the schools in the sample and the district at large. 


Procedure 

Each subject wrote three different essays: a description, a narration, and an ar- 
gument (writing prompts are shown in the appendix). The assignment was printed 
on the first page of the test booklet and the teacher read it aloud. Subjects were en- 
couraged to try to spell words correctly, but were given no help. A total of forty 
minutes was given for each writing task. 

Each of the 240 compositions was recorded in permanent computer files. Proper 
nouns and abbreviations were included as written. Illegible items were ignored. 
Spelling errors were listed separately, but not included in the recordings. Two error 
types were excluded; 1) obvious errors (i.e., wuz) and 2) context errors (i.e., “I no 
you were here.”). A program entitled, “A Word Counting and Frequency Analysis 
Program” (Miller, 1975) was used to count words. In this case a word was defined as 
any string of characters bounded by blank spaces. 


Results 

Analysis of the second grade data showed there were 2,011 tokens (total words) 
and 361 types (different words) for a type/token (T/T) ratio of .18. The fifth grade 
sample contained 3,178 tokens and 582 types (T/T=.18). The eighth and eleventh 
grade subjects produced 4,145 and 726 (T/T=.18) and 6,951 and 1,161 (T/T=.17) 
respectively. When combined, the corpus produced 16,285 tokens and 1,675 types 
(T/T=.10). 

The top 250 words were selected and a list compiled. Since the absolute fre- 
quency of words 251 to 253 was the same as the frequency of 250, they were in- 
cluded as well. Inspection of the 253 words showed there were some specifically 
topic prompted items, i.e., the word special in the description task. Eleven words 


were eliminated as being specifically topic-prompted. The 242 words can be seen in 
Table 1. 
The list contains many inflected forms, i.e., walk, walks, walked, walking. 


Unlike the Dolch list, it also contains nouns such as mother, father, birthday, 
teacher, etc. 


Pedagogical List Results 


The Inner-City list was compared with four pedagogical lists: Dolch (1936), 
Johns RDL (1976), Hillerich (1974), and the Durr (1973). The hypothesis that the 
I.C. list would be similar to other pedagogical lists was confirmed. The I.C. and 
Dolch lists share 144 words (60 percent of the I.C.), Johns RDL 155 (64 percent), 
Hillerich 176 (72 percent) and the Durr 146 (60 percent). The I.C. list accounts for 
65 percent of the Dolch, 69 percent of the Johns, 73 percent of the Hillerich and 78 
percent of the Durr. 

The 100 most frequent words on the Thomas (1974) Canadian word list repre- 
senting 58 percent of his total word count and the I.C. list shared 94 words. The six 
Thomas words not found on the I.C. list were dog, people, two, time, dad, and once. 
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[* 

a* 
me* 
it* 

in* 
my* 
she* 
was* 
for* 
of* 
that* 
your* 
hist a 
so* 
with* 
have* 
when* 
very* 
but* 
can* 
her* 
we* 
like* 
on* 
because* 
not* 
do* 

ih he 
don’t* 
him* 
are* 
know* 
be* 
mother 
one* 


TABLE 1 


RANK ORDER LIST OF INNER-CITY WORDS 


then* 
get* 
what* 
there* 
about* 
all* 
good* 
this* 
see* 
bad* 
out* 
will* 
boy 
just* 
saw* 
up* 
they* 
or* 
had* 
want* 
go* 
please* 
think* 
always* 
school 
who* 
from* 
love 
fine 
tell* 
would* 
day* 
at* 


things 
went* 
took 
going* 
opened 


other 
has 
into 
nice 
too* 
play* 
hope* 
much* 
some* 
take* 
father 
something 
us* 
got* 
could* 
how* 
even 
help* 
no* 
now* 
life 
might 
care 
he’s 
it’s 
more 
by* 
fun 
home 
make* 
sometimes 
came* 
does* 
were* 
I’m* 
been* 
money 
open 
put* 
really 
right* 


talk 
their* 
around* 
ever 
everything 
inside 
looked 
most 
over* 
since 
try; 
walking 
come* 
didn’t 
found* 
house 
well* 
work* 
after* 
each 
give* 
problems 
said* 
told 

also 
birthday 
first* 
look* 
sick 
teacher 
that’s 
years 
am* 
any* 
anything 
away* 
long* 
looking 
mom 
never* 


old* 


say* 
wanted 
way 
back 
can’t 
doesn’t 
family 
keep* 
kind* 
lot 
name 
only* 
them 
together 
did* 
doing 
eat* 
goes* 
last 
need 
our* 
she’s 
should 
two 
use* 
walked 
which* 
another 
before* 
brother 
food 
its* 
looks 
lots 
many* 
may* 
off* 
sister 
than 
thing 
yourself 


One Last Word List 


again* 
ana 
call* 
end 
happy 
helps 
knew 
little* 
next 
pick* 
problem 
same 
seen 
still 
sure 
walk* 
won’t 
year 
big* 
class 
close 
coming 
door 
down* 
funny* 
gets 
gives 
left 
let* 
living 
made* 
makes 
night 
somebody 
wish 
write 
wrong 


* Included on Dolch list 


Large Corpus Results 


The hypothesis that the I.C. list would be similar to other published lists was 
substantiated. Correlation coefficients were calculated for the association between 
I.C. frequencies and frequencies on the Durr (1973), the Carroll, Davies, and 
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Richman (1971) and the Rinsland (1947), a study of the 6,012,359 words written by 
students in grades one to eight. The correlations are Durr .83, Rinsland .88, and 


Carroll, Davies, and Richman .73. 


Initial Reading Text Results 

The hypothesis that the I.C. list would be as successful as the others in account- 
ing for the vocabulary in initial reading texts was confirmed. The Macmillan (1980) 
“series r” preprimers and primers (levels 4, 5, 6 and 7) were analyzed. It was found 
they contained 4,620 words in connected discourse with 323 types for a T/T of .07. 
Considerable portions of the vocabulary were accounted for by the different lists; 
129 I.C. words accounted for 69 percent, 115 Dolch words accounted for 69 percent, 
115 Durr words accounted for 68 percent, 117 Johns words accounted for 67 per- 
cent, and 120 Hillerich words accounted for 67 percent. 

Levels 2, 3, 4 and 5 are the preprimer, primer, and first grade readers in the 
Ginn (1979) 720 reading series (“Canadianized” version). They contained 11,148 
tokens and 549 types (T/T=.05). Sixty-four percent of the vocabulary in the four 
levels was represented by 139 I.C. words. This compares with the other lists: 1) 139 
Dolch words represented 64 percent of the vocabulary, 2) 1388 Johns words repre- 
sented 63 percent of the vocabulary, 3) 133 Durr words represented 65 percent of 
the vocabulary and 142 Hillerich words represented 60 percent of the vocabulary. 


Allyn and Bacon (1977) Pathfinder Series levels 6, 7, 8 and 9 are the first grade 
readers and contain 11,531 words in connected discourse (745 types, T/T=.06). The 
I.C. list shares 171 words with the Allyn and Bacon which is 66 percent of the total 
vocabulary. The Dolch list accounted for 63 percent of the vocabulary in 163 words 
while the Johns list accounted for 61 percent in 153 words. One hundred fifty-six of 
the Durr words accounted for 64 percent of the Allyn and Bacon first grade 
vocabulary. Finally, 163 Hillerich words accounted for 59 percent of the Allyn and 
Bacon first grade vocabulary. Correlation coefficients were also calculated for the 
association between I.C. frequencies and those generated by the three reading se- 
ries. A correlation coefficient of .84 was computed for Macmillan, .81 for Ginn, and 
.80 for Allyn and Bacon. There is a high degree of association between the frequen- 
cies of the words on the I.C. list and in the initial reading texts. 


The I.C. list came from a small corpus of words, yet it was as representative of 
the cumulative vocabulary of the initial reading texts sampled as the other basic 
lists. The similarities were compelling. An intriguing question was prompted by 
these findings; would an even smaller sample produce a representative list? 


The Second Grade List 


The second grade (S.G.) corpus included a total of 2,011 correctly spelled words 
with 361 different units, representing a mean of approximately 34 (33.50) words per 
essay. A rank order list of words representing the same proportion of the 
vocabulary as the I.C. list was compiled. Specifically prompted words were deleted 
and tied rankings were included. The S.G. list contains 105 words and is shown in 
Table 2. 


Most of the S.G. words are on the lists discussed previously. Kighty-one of them 
are on the Dolch, 84 on the Johns, 82 on the Durr, 88 on the Hillerich, and 64 on 
the Thomas 100 most frequent list. An indication of the degree to which the second 
grade students’ vocabulary is different from the older students in the study can be 
seen by the words on the S.G. list not on the LC. list. They include such items as 
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God, time, dad, and better. Other items are clearly artifacts of the assignments, i.e., 
box, room, etc. Seventy-nine of the S.G. words represent 57 percent of the 
vocabulary in the Macmillan texts, 86 represent 54 percent of the Ginn vocabulary, 
and 95 represent 53 percent of the Allyn and Bacon vocabulary. The S.G. list ac- 
counts for over half of the vocabulary in the initial reading texts. 


TABLE 2 


RANK ORDER LIST OF SECOND GRADE WORDS 


the that why 

is very am 

he want at 

and but lots 
you do no 

to have now 

I of said 
me took time 
box God when 
my all again 
it from anything 
a if be 

in on better 
she please birthday 
for we dad 
bad came eat 
man give end 
your good father 
so know going 
him one had 
not open how 
then tell into 
don’t there just 
because this make 
can too mom 
his went nice 
like food other 
saw gave put 
are her say 
with mother should 
room play something 
will see they 
boy tall think 
us things what 
was walking would 


The correlations between the frequencies generated by the S.G. words and the 
large corpus lists are Durr .74, Rinsland .77, and Carroll, Davies, and Richman .64. 
The ordering of language appears to be a robust characteristic varying little from 
sample to sample. The unique items of the vocabulary of a particular population 
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are evident in relatively low frequency items. One more question was explored: does 
pooling the vocabulary of textbooks mask the uniqueness of individual texts? 

The lowest level textbook from each series was analyzed. The Allyn and Bacon 
level six contained 1,836 words, the top ten representing 36 percent of the volume’s 
vocabulary—the, is, big, on, a, I, am, Ann, Nat, and Nate. Forty-five percent of the 
series “r” level four vocabulary was represented by the top ten words—lI, the, and, 
why, to, jump, he, like, does, and says. In descending order the ten words Bill, and, 
Jill, Lad, is, can, here, this, Nan, and Ted represented 55 percent of Ginn 720 level 
two. The T/T ratios for the three texts were, respectively, .07, .13, and .02. These 
initial texts varied in the rate of repetition of vocabulary (a low T/T indicates high 
repetition). The I.C. list accounted for 48 percent of the Ginn, 64 percent of the 
Macmillan, and 57 percent of the Allyn and Bacon vocabulary. Portions of the 
vocabulary accounted for by the other lists are: 1) Ginn—Dolch 44 percent, Durr 54 
percent, Johns 54 percent, Hillerich 46 percent; 2) Macmillan—Dolch 71 percent, 
Durr 65 percent, Johns 64 percent, Hillerich 59 percent; 3) Allyn and Bacon—Dolch 
50 percent, Durr 53 percent, Johns 54 percent, Hillerich 55 percent. Seventeen per- 
cent of the Macmillan vocabulary was not included on any of the lists (two percent 
were proper nouns). Thirty-five pereent of the Ginn vocabulary did not occur on 
any of the lists (30 percent were proper nouns). Thirty percent of the Allyn and 
Bacon vocabulary was not found on any of the lists (17 percent were proper nouns). 
The S.G. list, with considerably fewer words accounted for 45 percent of the 
Macmillan, 43 percent of the Ginn, and 44 percent of the Allyn and Bacon 
vocabularies. 


Discussion 


The I.C. word list accounts for a substantial portion of the vocabulary in the ini- 
tial reading texts analyzed. The percentage of vocabulary the I.C. list represents is 
as high or higher in all cases as the percentage represented by the Dolch list, the 
Durr list, the Hillerich list, and the Johns RDL. 


The similarity of the ordering of words between the I.C. and other vocabulary 
lists is compelling. The I.C. ordering is most similar to the Rinsland list which is 
also based on written material. It is also similar to the vocabulary in children’s 
trade books, although to a lesser degree. It is least similar to the vocabulary of text- 
books used in grades three to nine (Carroll, Davies, & Richman). 


The similarity between the I.C. list and Thomas’ Canadian list is compelling. 
Fifty-eight percent of all the words in the Thomas list were accounted for by one 
hundred items, the I.C. list containing 94 of them. The similarities between the 
vocabularies of Canadian students and inner-city American students are striking. 


The I.C. list was developed from a relatively small corpus of words, yet it ap- 
pears to be representative when compared with other lists and with the vocabulary 
of initial reading texts. A list was developed from an even smaller corpus of words, 
the second grade essays. The S.G. list of 105 words accounts for 53 to 57 percent of 
the vocabulary in the initial reading texts, remarkable considering the average size 
of the essays was approximately 34 words. It appears the relative frequencies of 
words (and particularly function words) remains fairly constant from sample to 
sample, supporting Zipf’s contention that the distribution of word frequencies 
occurring in any ad libitum sample of language always has the same distribution 
(Zipf, 1935). He notes, 
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Perhaps the most interesting feature of this high degree of orderliness in the distribution 
of words in the stream of speech is this: we select and arrange our words according to their 
meanings with little or no conscious reference to the relative frequency of occurrence of 
those words in the stream of speech, yet we find that words thus selected and arranged 
have a frequency distribution of great orderliness which for a large portion of the curve 
seems to be constant for language in general. (p. 48) 
The writing samples were typical classroom assignments and so were not ad lib, but 
when text-prompted items were removed the list became relatively representative. 
The vocabulary of individual initial reading texts is not ad libitum. Two types of 
texts appeared. The first was characterized by the use of names and repetition 
while the second was characterized by the use of pronouns and verbs. The word 
lists accounted for considerably more of the vocabulary in the second type of text 
than in the first. The use of names and repetition was a feature of the initial read- 
ing texts of the forties and fifties. Have we given Dick and Jane new names? 


Word lists are successful in representing substantial portions of the vocabulary 
in reading texts when the vocabulary of the reading texts is analyzed as a combined 
sample. To ascertain the vocabulary load for a particular text, one must analyze 
that text. It appears that pedagogical lists are more accurate in preparing students 
for cumulative vocabulary than they are for the vocabulary of individual texts. 


Conclusion 


Teachers use word lists as sources of words to be taught to students as sight 
words. Authors attempt to compile lists that represent large portions of the 
vocabulary encountered in school texts. The general belief is that students who are 
able to recognize important sight words will have command of the majority of words 
they encounter in text. While this does not guarantee they will comprehend the 
text, many teachers believe it will aid comprehension since less time and effort need 
to be directed to recognition activities. 


Findings of the present study show that a word list can be developed from a 
small language sample of a small number of subjects. The I.C. word list is as suc- 
cessful in accounting for the cumulative vocabulary in initial reading texts as are 
other lists. 

It was hypothesized that the I.C. list would account for much of the vocabulary 
of initial reading texts. This hypothesis was confirmed. There are many published 
word lists and, as shown in this paper, they represent considerable portions of the 
printed text students will cumulatively encounter. The I.C. list is as successful as 
several other well-known lists in representing the vocabulary of initial reading texts. 
Hillerich (1974) notes, “wars may be escalated, and people fragged or televised 
while few sit in a parlor anymore, but we have yet to replace or supplement the, 
and, or to.” This would seem true for the written language of students in the inner- 
city where “standard English” is not the mode. Indeed, it would seem to be true for 
students in different regions across Canada and the United States. 


Pedagogical lists are most often compiled by consulting other lists that are de- 
rived from large samples of words. As seen here, this is not necessary. Indeed, the 
unique character of the vocabulary of subjects and individual textbooks is lost when 
the sample size is large. This phenomenon is particularly compelling in the case of 
initial reading texts. As far as pedagogical lists are concerned, they all represent sig- 
nificant portions of the cumulative vocabulary in initial reading texts, somewhere 
between 60 and 70 percent. So any major pedagogical list will serve us equally well. 
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We should begin, however, to look at the vocabulary not represented by the major 
lists, the 30 to 40 percent of the vocabulary that is not included. To meet the re- 
gional needs of a particular area we must analyze the relatively low frequency items 
of vocabulary that represent its unique character. In this manner the distinctively 
Canadian vocabulary can be identified in various geographic areas. The availability 
of personal computers to the classroom makes such a task possible for teachers. As 
far as pedagogical lists are concerned, we have done enough. 
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APPENDIX 


Description Prompt: 


We all know someone who is special. People can be special in many different ways. 
Describe a person who is special to you. Tell why you think he or she is special. If you do 
not know how to spell a word, just spell it the way you think it sounds. Since we do not care 
about misspelled words, please do not ask for help in spelling. 

Argument Prompt: 
Pretend your best friend has just started smoking for the first time and you have decided 
to write him a letter. Since you know smoking is not good for your friend, you must try to 
get him to stop. You are going to do this by writing him a letter. If you do not know how to 
spell a word, just spell it the way it sounds. Since we do not care about misspelled words, 
please do not ask for help in spelling. 

Narration Prompt: 
Look carefully at the three pictures. Please write a story about these three pictures. Tell 
what is going on in each picture. What do you think is happening? Remember, the three 
pictures go together so make one story. If you do not know how to spell a word, just spell it 
the way you think it sounds. Since we do not care about misspelled words please do not ask 
for help in spelling. 
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Communication Skills in Immersion Programs 


A study of cognitive and behavioral variables, academic achievement, and English and 
French speaking skills was undertaken to find the correlates of high French oral com- 
munication skills of grade three francophone and anglophone immersion students as 
rated by teachers and independent francophone raters. Teachers’ ratings correlated 
with academic achievement and cooperativeness variables whereas those of independ- 
ent francophone raters did not. The need for further research and the development of 
objective procedures for the evaluation of oral communications skills is discussed in 
terms of the influence that such evaluations might have on students’ attitudes and 
hence the success of immersion programs. 


One of the concerns related to the evaluation of immersion programs is the lack 
of adequate assessment of oral production and aural comprehension skills that have 
been performed for these programs. This deficiency exists in part due to the time 
constraints and monetary restrictions that exist for most evaluation programs, as 
well as the difficulty in finding qualified oral examiners. 


Nevertheless, since one of the prime goals of immersion programs is to develop 
functional oral communication skills, it is important that evaluation techniques be 
developed, refined and understood in terms of their ecological validity. The present 
study sought to investigate what variables correlated with teachers’ ratings of their 
students’ oral French skills and how these correlations between variables and rat- 
ings compared with similar ratings by independent francophone teachers. A com- 
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parison of these sets of ratings, it was believed, might shed light on the process of 
evaluation of students’ oral skills by their teachers. 


An additional concern of researchers, teachers, and parents is to identify the 
cognitive, behavioral, and background variables that are associated with students 
who do well in immersion programs, in order that some objective basis might be es- 
tablished for predicting if a given student will or will not do well in an immersion 
program. Such information would be useful in counseling parents with regard to 
placing or withdrawing their children from an immersion program. The present 
study, therefore, sought to determine what cognitive, behavioral, and background 
variables are associated with students who do well in immersion programs to gain 
further insight into the dynamics of these programs. 


Students in grade three were examined in this study rather than children in the 
later grades for several reasons. First, the authors believe that students’ initial pro- 
gress in acquiring French and English communication skills is instrumental in de- 
termining their attitude towards the immersion program. Second, the authors be- 
lieve that the early establishment of a positive attitude towards the French immer- 
sion program is instrumental to later success in the program. Thus, it is suggested 
that the students’ perception of their initial success may be critical in determining 
their subsequent achievement in this domain, and inasmuch as the child’s percep- 
tions of his success is influenced by the teacher’s perception of his competence, a 
further understanding of the basis of teacher’s evaluations is critical. 


Language achievement testing at this level is problematic and the authors chose 
to rely on francophone teachers and independent francophcne testers for providing 
criterion measures of students’ oral French achievement. In addition, a study of the 
relationship between teachers’ ratings of francophone and anglophone students’ 
oral French achievement and the ratings of independent francophones of the same 
students, it was believed, might provide insights into how teachers perceived each 
of these student groups. Finally, the authors believe that a study of the relationship 
between cognitive, behavioral, and background variables of the students and the 
evaluation of their French achievement by the two rating groups might reveal dif- 
ferences in teachers’ perception of the students and also lead to a description of 
students who are likely to achieve well in immersion programs. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 43 children drawn from all of the grade three classes of three 
Edmonton Catholic Separate School (ECSS) bilingual schools. Teachers were asked 
to specify the linguistic background of their pupils as either anglophone or 
francophone. Each child was administered the Raven’s Progressive Matrices (a 
nonverbal intelligence test). The 43 children in the study were selected on the basis 
of having anglophone and francophone groups who were equivalent in terms of 
Raven’s scores. However, when the children were classified according to their 
responses on the linguistic background questionnaire (Appendix C), it was found 
that many of those students classified by teachers as coming from English back- 
grounds, actually came from homes where a considerable amount of French was 
spoken (at least by parents to children). Consequently, the groups were classified 
into English, French, and mixed French-English home/backgrounds. According to 
this classification, 24 children came from English homes, 10 from predominantly 
French and 9 from mixed French-English homes. 
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Instruments 


The Teacher Rating and students’ questionnaires were the same as those used 
in the Carey and Cummins (1983). grade five study and are presented in Appendices 
B and C. Based on children’s responses to items 1-4 on the student questionnaire, 
an index of overall home French usage was constructed where 1 indicated English 
only spoken, 2 indicated some French spoken, 3, a considerable amount of French 
spoken, and 4, French only spoken. Groups three and four formed the francophone 
group and group two the mixed French-English group. A rating of two signified that 
at least one parent spoke French most often to the child while a rating of three sig- 
nified that either both parents spoke French most often to the child or that the 
child interacted most often in French with at least one parent (i.e., both parent and 
child speak mostly French to one another). This variable is number 15 in Table 1. 

English achievement was assessed by means of the Gates McGinitie Reading 
Test and Vocabulary and Comprehension Scales, administered by the ECSS at the 
grade two level. A measure of English syntax comprehension developed by 
Tremaine (1975) was also administered. The Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) IQ 
test, administered by the ECSS at the grade one level, was also included in the an- 
alysis. 

French skills were assessed in three ways: first, by means of a French syntax 
comprehension test developed by Tremaine (1975). Five syntactical constructions 
were assessed for both French and English syntax comprehension. English and 
French versions were translations of one another, and the French version was 
administered first to all subjects (see Appendix A for examples of test items). Ap- 
proximately two weeks separated administration of English and French versions. 
Each of the sentences was read to the subjects who were required to pick one of 
three pictures which illustrated the correct meaning of the sentence. Four sentence 
exemplars were read for each of the five syntax construction types. Order of sen- 
tence presentation was random. The five constructions were as follows (from easiest 
to most difficult) according to the norms supplied by Tremaine (1975). 


1. Relative Clause 
The baby eats the cake which is on the table. 
The baby on the table eats the cake. 
2. Passive 
The baby is seen by the girl. 
The girl is seen by the baby. 
3. Reflexive 
The boys see themselves. 
The boys see each other. 
4. Direct Object 
The girl shows the cow to the dog. 
The girl shows the dog to the cow. 
5. For-to 
The baby gives the ball for the dog to the cat. 
The baby gives the ball for the cat to the dog. 


Teachers were also asked to rate children’s proficiency in French on four five- 
point scales: French reading vocabulary, French reading comprehension, French 
oral expression, and French aural comprehension. These four measures correlated 
very highly (range .65-.94) with each other indicating that teachers were possibly in- 
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advertently giving a global rating of French proficiency rather than discriminating 
between different subskills. Consequently, a combined score from the four scales 
was used in the analysis. 


TABLE 1 
French 
Teacher Speaking Rating 
Variable French Rating (Testers) 
ih Teacher French Rating 1.00 .23 
ae French Speaking Rating 23 23 
a Gates Vocabulary .44* -.41* 
4. Gates Comprehension Le -.23 
5. Raven’s .41* .16 
6. PMA .39* -.29 
% Language Spoken by Mother (SQ1) -.08 7* 
8. Language Spoken by Father (SQ2) 22 22 
9. Language Spoken to Mother (SQ3) Ps pa | 
10. Language Spoken to Father (SQ4) (22 07 
Sy Language Spoken to Siblings (SQ5) .07 .05 
12: Happy to Speak French Elsewhere (SQ6) Mi he: .O9 
Vo: Language Preference to Teacher (SQ7) oy be .O7 
14. Language Preference to Friends (SQ8) .06 -.10 
15. Overall Home French Usage 19 yk 
16. English Syntax (Es) Total .38* .20 
We Es Relative Bs toi .08 
18. Es Passive 19 Cs Pps 
19: Ks Referential 29 -.02 
20. Es Direct Object .28 36" 
Zi. Ks For-To 15 .04 
Oe, French Syntax (Fs) Total 4c ly 
23; F's Relative .30* .06 
24. F's Passive .40* -.04 
25. Fs Referential .24 -.19 
26. Fs Direct Object .09 -.04 
pai Fs For-To 45* oon 
eos Asks Questions (TR1) Als .03 
29, Responds to Questions (TR2) .61* 14 
30. Group Participation (TR3) .58* .10 
31. Friends (TR4) ‘on -.14 
32. Lively (TR5) 02" -.24 
33. French at Recess (TR6) bls .20 
34. Asks Teacher Help (TR7) .26 -.22 
Sh. French in Corridors (TR8) .56* 19 
36. Extra French at Home (TR9) .46* .24 
avs Sex (2=male, 1=female) Belay wks) 
e="p = 05 
+P ney =O] 
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Gates Gates 
Variable Vocabulary Comprehension 
ie Teacher French Rating .44* le 
2: French Speaking Rating -.41* -.23 
3. Gates Vocabulary 1.00 81 
4, Gates Comprehension .81* 1.00 
5. Raven’s val .40* 
6. PMA tiie .69* 
{p Language Spoken by Mother (SQ1) -.47* =.03" 
8. Language Spoken by Father (SQ2) -.19 -.22 
9. Language Spoken to Mother (SQ3) -.16 -.24 
10. Language Spoken to Father (SQ4) -.01 -.06 
hy Language Spoken to Siblings (SQ5) -.22 -.19 
12: Happy to Speak French Elsewhere (SQ6) -.16 -.34* 
13: Language Preference to Teacher (SQ7) kel .41* 
14. Language Preference to Friends (SQ8) LT 03 
the Overall Home French Usage -.23 -.30* 
16. English Syntax (Es) Total Con 51+ 
17. Ks Relative .44* .50* 
18. Ks Passive .38* Aas 
19. Ks Referential ae aly 
20. Es Direct Object ALS .o4* 
21: Ks For-To 14 LL 
PAA French Syntax (Fs) Total bon .48* 
23. F's Relative Pai ge 
24. F's Passive .26 ia 
25. F's Referential 16 FD 
26. F's Direct Object 24 a2" 
oe F's For-To .29 27 
28. Asks Questions (TR1) polis bag" 
29. Responds to Questions (TR2) .30* 44* 
30. Group Participation (TR3) P| .46* 
oN Friends (TR4) .38* At 
a2. Lively (TR5) 39% .48* 
ga: French at Recess (TR6) (a2 Al 
34, Asks Teacher Help (TR7) 10 .26 
oO: French in Corridors (TR8) 10 eat 
36. Extra French at Home (TR9) Lt LT 
al Sex (2=male, 1=female) 19 10 
* =p=.05 
etc 01 


The third measure of French proficiency was a rating of French speech produc- 


tion made by a native francophone teacher on the basis of a 10-15 minute interview 
with each child. The interview consisted of casual conversation related to the child’s 
interests, as well as activities such as describing a set of cartoon pictures and 
listening to and retelling a French story. The rating was made on a 7-point scale, 
ranging from “speaks French like a native speaker of his/her age” to “has almost no 
command of spoken French.” 
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Results 


The correlations of the variables with French and English language skills are 
presented in Tables 1 and 2 and differences between the three groups of students 
are presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 
French English 
Variable Syntax Total Syntax Total 
2 Teacher French Rating 54* 38% 
2 French Speaking Rating Bs fy 20 
3. Gates Vocabulary OT 35% 
4, Gates Comprehension .48* 51* 
5. Raven’s BT* 34* 
6. PMA pita .48* 
{E: Language Spoken by Mother (SQ1) 07 le 
8. Language Spoken by Father (SQ2) -.08 -.06 
o Language Spoken to Mother (SQ3) 25 -.05 
10.. Language Spoken to Father (SQ4) 04 -.03 
ag Language Spoken to Siblings (SQ5) .20 -.01 
12 Happy to Speak French Elsewhere (SQ6) ali .36* 
13. Language Preference to Teacher (SQ7) says 25 
14. Language Preference to Friends (SQ8) 09 Lo 
15. Overall Home French Usage 12 -.08 
16. English Syntax (Es) Total .66* 1.00 
WE Ks Relative a i .64* 
18. Ks Passive .24 .40* 
19. Ks Referential oo" “50% 
20. Ks Direct Object .49* .65* 
21; Ks For-To 3o° Als 
pe French Syntax (Fs) Total 1.00 .66* 
23. F's Relative .43* 19 
24, F's Passive .50* elehe 
25. F's Referential .49* .16 
26. Fs Direct Object AT* Hayek 
an Fs For-To Cie wile b 
28. Asks Questions (TR1) .49* 28 
29. Responds to Questions (TR2) may ype 
30. Group Participation (TR3) .48* see 
a1 Friends (TR4) .25 18 
32. Lively (TR5) 19 11 
Jo. French at Recess (TR6) .46* rout 
on Asks Teacher Help (TR7) 0 .O7 
35. French in Corridors (TR8) .49* .30* 
36. Extra French at Home (TR9) 38* .29 
a7 Sex (2=male, 1=female) 0" .O7 
* =p=.05 
ete Diss UL 
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TABLE 3 


T-TESTS FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GRADE 3 GROUPS 


Means 
Anglophone (N= 24) Francophone (N=10) Mixed (N=9) 

L: 14.3 16.00 aR) 

2. 41.8 cae 51.0 is 36.1 

oe 36.7 29.1 38.3 

4, 39.4 ea 28.1 33.5 

5. 28.6 29.6 25.6 

6. 114.4 108.2 112.8 

7. 7A Pe 3.8 as VaR 

8. 2.0 = 3.6 a ves 

9. 2.0 a 3.4 * 2.4 
10. 2.0 viv Sal . Dee 
gle 2.0 tek Pat 2.3 
spe 3.0 ‘ 3.6 * 2.6 
13. 2.5 2.6 2.6 
14. 1.4 1.6 1.4 
15. ==2 3 --- 
16 13:3 12.5 13.0 
We 33 3.0 on 
18. 3.3 ies 2.4 - 3.3 
19 2.5 2.4 28 
20 3.0) 2.8 23 
21 1:2 1.9 1.4 
22; 13.8 14.0 14.0 
23 a2 3.5 3.8 
24 3.4 3.3 oo 
25 2.5 2.0 Pa | 
26 BA Dal 3.0 
ae 1.6 2.4 1.2 
28 4.0 3.8 4.4 
29 4.7 4.0 4.1 
30 4.6 4.3 4.4 
Sal 4.5 4.0 4.1 
32 4.5 4.3 4.3 
33 2.3 3.1 2.0 
34 3.8 4.0 4.1 
35. a “ 20 2.0 
36. — os ee 

* =p=.05 
ee O01 


Correlates of French Skills 

It is clear from the pattern of correlations that Teacher French Rating (TFR) 
and French Syntax Total (FST) are indicative of very different dimensions of 
proficiency as compared to French Speaking Rating by an independent rater (FSR). 
Tables 1 and 2 show that TFR and FST both correlate highly with measures of aca- 
demic achievement or potential (e.g., Gates Vocabulary and Comprehension, 
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Raven’s, PMA, English Syntax). Thus, TFR and FST together with these English 
measures appear to be assessing a dimension of academic proficiency which is inde- 
pendent of language of testing, language spoken at home, or French speech rating 
by an independent francophone rater. Thus, teachers rate students who score high 
on cooperativeness and academic success and English language skills as also being 
proficient in French. In contrast, native francophone raters’ judgments of the stu- 
dents’ oral French proficiency did not show these correlations. 


Teacher French ratings were significantly related to most of the indices of 
teachers’ ratings of students’ behavior (variables 28-36). These variables appear to 
be tapping a dimension of academic cooperativeness. Thus, these relationships are 
consistent with our interpretation of the teachers rating academic and English com- 
petence, cooperativeness, and French as a unitary dimension. The strong relation- 
ships between TFR and FST and children’s language preference to teacher (vari- 
able 13) is also consistent with this pattern. 


French Speech Ratings (FSR) by independent raters present a different picture. 
They are positively related to the use of French at home, especially language 
spoken by the child’s mother (variable 7) but tend to be less highly correlated with 
English academic skills than do teachers’ French ratings. This latter finding can be 
accounted for by the fact that the francophone group tends to do more poorly on 
measures of English academic and cognitive skills (variable 4) than the anglophone 
group (see Table 3). The lack of significant relationships between FSR and intelli- 
gence and academic French skills is consistent with Genesee’s (1976) finding that 
the development of communication skills in French immersion programs is inde- 
pendent of children’s intellectual ability. These results also lend support to the pro- 
posed distinction between Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills (BICS) and 
Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) (Cummins, 1979; Swain, 1981). 


Correlates of English Skills 

The patterns of correlations for English academic skills are almost identical to 
those for French academic skills—compare, for example, the correlations for Eng- 
lish and French syntax and for Gates Comprehension and Teacher French Rating. 
The only group of variables which do not conform to this pattern are the indices of 
home language use and children’s willingness to speak French (variable 12) which 
are negatively related to Gates English Comprehension probably because of the 
lower scores of the francophone group on this variable. 


Group Differences 

Because of the small numbers of students in the francophone and mixed groups, 
group differences must be interpreted cautiously. However, there are some interest- 
ing trends in the data. Since the home language background questionnaire was the 
basis for group selection, it is not surprising that there are group differences on var- 
iables 7-11. The francophone group also tends to be more willing to use French 
outside of school (variable 12) but there are no differences in French preference to 
teachers and friends among francophone, anglophone, and mixed groups (variables 
13 and 14). The francophone group performed more poorly than the anglophone 
group on Gates Comprehension, but better than the anglophone and mixed groups 
on French Speaking Rating. They performed more poorly than both the other 
groups in their comprehension of passives in the English Syntax Test (variable 18) 
while the mixed group performed worse than the anglophone group in the under- 
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standing of direct and indirect objects (variable 20). The only other difference was 
that the francophone group was rated by teacher to use more French in the corri- 
dors (variable 35) as compared to the anglophone group. 


Discussion 


The fact that the francophone group did not perform as well as the anglophone 
group on Gates Comprehension suggests that at the time when the test was 
administered (grade two), the francophone group had not yet caught up with the 
anglophone group in English academic skills. However, other data suggests that this 
has been accomplished by the grade five level (Carey & Cummins, 1983). 


Two additional aspects of the findings seem worthy of special attention. First is 
the unitary nature of academic skills regardless of the specific language (English or 
French) of instruction; this means that students who do well in English programs 
will also do well in French immersion programs and that students who are not per- 
forming well in French immersion programs will not necessarily improve if they are 
transferred into a regular program. Secondly, the acquisition of French speaking 
skills in an immersion context as rated by independent native French speaking 
teachers, appears not to be dependent on general intellectual or academic ability. 
These findings are consistent with findings of previous research on French immer- 
sion programs. Genesee (1976) states that the acquisition of French literacy skills is 
related to the student’s IQ level, but the acquisition of interpersonal communica- 
tion skills is not. Similarly, Carey and Cummins (1983) reported that written per- 
formance on French cloze tests correlated highly with measures of intellectual and 
English academic skills, but not with oral skills. 


The consistency of the results of the present study in conjunction with the pat- 
tern observed in previous research, warrants examining potential implications for 
predicting students’ academic success. The findings suggest that the same factors 
underlie the development of academic skills in a French immersion program as in a 
regular English program. Thus, children who experience academic problems in a 
French program are likely to experience similar academic problems in an English 
program, and students who do well in unilingual English academic studies will also 
tend to do well in studies taught in French. A corollary of this is that academic 
problems will not necessarily disappear when a child who is experiencing difficulties 
in a French immersion program is switched to an English program. There is some 
evidence to support this hypothesis (Bruck, 1978, 1982). However, due to the pau- 
city of research regarding the relationship between learning disabilities and success 
in immersion programs and the existence of contradictory data (Trites, 1976, 1978), 
no firm conclusions can be drawn at the present time. 


The converse implication is that the development of oral communication skills 
appears to be independent of general academic and intellectual skills and that 
many children who experience academic difficulties in a French immersion program 
will nevertheless develop reasonable fluency in French. Future research should de- 
lineate the variables that are not associated with success in written French acquisi- 
tion but are prerequisites for success in oral communication skills. Extroversion and 
social confidence would appear to be important assets in such immersion pedagogy 
since an emphasis is placed on oral production in a group setting. Indeed, there is 
some evidence (Bruck, 1982) that it is frequently the child who is reticent, shy and 
introverted that may experience difficulty in early immersion programs due to the 
requirements of oral production in a social group setting. 
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Finally, the inconsistencies in evaluating oral French competence between 
teachers and independent francophone raters is extreme in some cases. For ex- 
ample, the correlation between teachers’ ratings of French and variable 3, Gates 
Vocabulary is +44, yet for independent French raters this correlation is —41. 
Similar reversals are found between the two rating groups for variable 4, Gates 
Comprehension, variable 5, Raven’s Progressive Matrices and variable 6, Primary 
Mental Abilities. Clearly teachers’ ratings of students’ French achievement are 
highly correlated with English competence and general academic ability whereas 
the independent raters’ evaluations show that proficiency in oral French communi- 
cation is independent of such abilities. There is one major implication of this find- 
ing. The results demonstrate the need to include several independent measures of 
oral communication skills in any assessment research design. The issue of how to 
interpret the results is less clear cut. It appears that the teachers’ assessment of the 
child’s oral fluency is biased by their knowledge of the child’s academic proficiency 
and the basic type of interaction they have with the child (i.e., whether the child is 
cooperative or non-cooperative), and this knowledge masks the teacher’s ability. to 
assess French oral expression as a discrete skill. 


As previously mentioned, one of the major goals of immersion programs is to 
promote fluent oral communication skills. This research signals a caution in the 
teacher’s ability to recognize this discrete skill and suggests the need for the avail- 
ability of alternative objective methods, instruments and procedures for evaluating 
oral and written French skills in order to overcome the teacher’s tendency to rate 
students’ French competence in terms of their academic ability. This would seem to 
be particularly important for early grades in the immersion program since the 
student’s self-perception and future attitude toward the immersion program are 
surely influenced by the teacher’s evaluation of the student’s French communica- 
tion skills, as well as the teacher’s perceptions of the student’s language compe- 
tence and his/her consequent behavioral correlates. 

Finally, the implications for teacher preparation programs for immersion 
teachers would include a consideration of the critical role that students’ attitudes 
play in determining their success in that program and the important role that 
teachers’ evaluations must surely play in influencing the students’ attitudes towards 
the immersion program. Clearly, the assessment of oral communication skills re- 
mains highly problematic (Canale, 1982); nevertheless the reliance on the communi- 
cative method of instruction in immersion programs requires that teachers have ac- 
cess to methodologies and procedures that can aid them in performing both forma- 
tive and summative evaluation of oral communication skills. The shift in emphasis 
from language form to language use that is the hallmark of immersion programs 
aimed at producing oral communicative performance must be accompanied by an 
equal shift in the evaluation of communication skills. 
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Appendix A 


English Syntax Test: Passives 


the boy hits the ball/ aN 


the ball hits the boy 


the boy is hit by the 
ball/the ball is hit 
by the boy 
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English Syntax Test: Direct/Indirect Object 


the girl shows the 
cow to the dog/ 
the girl shows the 
dog to the cow 
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Appendix B 


Nom del’Eléve 


En le comparant avec les autres enfants de votre classe et avec les autres enfants du méme niveau que vous avez 
connus, est-ce que cet enfant: 


il Pose beaucoup de questions en ee eS. Pose rarement de questions en 
classe. classe. 

2. Répond souvent aux questions pe, eT Répond rarement aux questions 
posées en classe. posées en classe. 

3. Participe volontiers aux activités AAR) Sete a pe gear E Ne participe pas aux activités de 
de groupe. groupe. 
A beaucoup d’amis. eee Oe et ves Be Bai A trés peu d’amis. 
Est volubile et plein de vie. Se ee eee Est tranquille, timide et al’écart. 
En récréation s’exprime toujours en En récréation ne s’exprime jamais 
francais avec ses camarades. en francais avec ses camarades. 

ile Recherche l’aide et les conseils du Travaille la plupart du temps 
professeur. seul/e. 

8. S’exprime toujoursenfrancaisdans = —S_ Ne s’exprime jamais en francais 
les couloirs. dans les couloirs. 

9: Fait du travail supplementaire en eat ee Ne fait jamais du travail 
francais 4 la maison ou al’école. supplémentaire en francais. 

Appendix C 
Name 
School 


1. Which language does your mother speak at home most of the time? 
Erench ne lish Othe === 
French and English about the same 


2. Which language does your father speak at home most of the time? 
rence he LONaYSd DY | he === 
French and English about the same 


3. | Which language do you speak with your mother most of the time? 
Mostly French —___ Mostly English ______ Other 
French and English about the same 


4. Which language do you speak with your father most of the time? 
Mostly French ___ Mostly English —___ Other 
French and English about the same 


5. | Which language do you speak with your brothers and sisters most of the time? 
Mostly French _____ Mostly English —___ Other 
French and English about the same —_____ 


6. How happy or unhappy are you to meet people outside of school whom you can speak French to? 


Very happy —____— Fairly happy ——__ Fairly unhappy 
Very unhappy 

7.  Inschool, do you prefer to speak English or French to your teacher? 
ng lish es Prench or Both about the same 

8. Inschool, do you prefer to speak English or French to your friends? 
ng lishne Rrench === Both about the same 
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Student Teachers’ Perceptions 
of Their Competence Versus the Perceptions 
of University Supervisors and Sponsor Teachers 


The primary purpose of this study was to determine whether student teachers, 
their university supervisors, and their sponsor teachers judged the student teacher’s 
performance at the same level of competence over four clusters of teaching behaviors 
(i.e., Preparation for Instruction, Use of Teaching Skills, Classroom Management, and 
Personal Qualities). 

Sixty-six student teachers, their university supervisors, and their sponsor 
teachers were asked to respond to identical questionnaires, rating the student 
teacher’s performance on the above behaviors. An item analysis using Lertap was 
done to determine the Hoyt estimate of reliability and each of the four clusters was 
subjected to a one way analysis of variance across three groups of subjects. Pearson 
correlations were also done to determine the degree of similarity of opinion both be- 
tween and within groups. Results indicated a significant difference in Preparation for 
Instruction. Sponsor teachers rated student teachers significantly higher than univer- 
sity supervisors. 


Many articles over the past fifteen years have dealt with the notion that com- 
munication between student teachers, university supervisors and sponsor teachers 
needs to improve if desired changes are to be brought about in the student teacher’s 
classroom performance (Larson & Ringness, 1965; Campbell & Williamson, 1973; 
Reynolds, 1977; Seiferth & Solliday, 1980; Queen & Mallen, 1982). However, little 
work has been done to determine whether the individual student teacher, his/her 
university supervisor, and his/her sponsor teacher view that student teacher’s per- 
formance as being at the same level of competence and thus have a basis for begin- 
ning a constructive dialogue regarding student teacher performance. The purpose of 
this study, then, was to investigate whether in fact an individual student teacher, 
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his/her university supervisor and his/her sponsor teacher tend to judge that student 
teacher’s performance as being at the same level of competence. In order to carry 
out the investigation, it was necessary to construct a reliable measure of student 
teacher performance, which may in itself prove useful after further investigation. 


It would seem that the literature should have an abundance of studies 
indicating how the student teaching experience is viewed by each member of the 
student teaching triad (i.e., the student teacher, his/her university supervisor, and 
his/her sponsor teacher), and how the opinions of each member of the triad com- 
pare with one another. On the contrary, the present researcher, as well as Hattie, 
Olphert, and Cole (1982), in an extensive review of the literature, found a paucity of 
research on this question. The few studies which have been done comparing the 
views of members of the triad have produced mixed results. Joyce (1967) found that 
student teachers and supervisory personnel did not agree on a student’s competence 
in teaching behaviors except in the area of discipline, or class control. Buethe and 
Pettibone (1973), however, found a relatively high correlation of agreement between 
sponsor teachers and student teachers when the two groups were asked to judge 
specific aspects of the student teacher’s performance. Perhaps this high correlation 
in the Buethe and Pettibone study (1973) resulted from the fact that only highly 
specific teaching behaviors such as spelling errors and the student teacher’s de- 
pendence upon lecture notes were examined. Using only a small sample of thirteen 
student teachers, Simmons (1973) found a high correlation between the opinions of 
university supervisors and sponsor teachers regarding such student teaching behav- 
iors as lesson planning and lesson execution. Student teachers were not asked to 
rate their own level of competence. Mahan and Lester (1974) found a relatively 
high correlation between the responses of student teachers, sponsor teachers and 
university supervisors when members of the triad were asked to make judgments 
regarding their satisfaction with the general effectiveness of the student teacher 
program in regard to such issues as amount of professional preparation and rapport 
with other members of the triad; however, no specific teaching behaviors were 
assessed. 

Although there have been few studies comparing the views of members of the 
triad regarding the student teacher’s performance, several studies have indicated 
specific concerns of student teachers, without comparing these concerns with those 
of supervisory personnel. Freeland (1979) has listed the three major concerns of 
student teachers as follows: motivating distinterested pupils; handling discipline 
problems; and evaluating pupil progress. Bartos and Lotven (1980), in asking 
student teachers to rank fifteen competencies in terms of those most needed in the 
classroom, listed the following in order of importance: the ability to apply appropri- 
ate techniques, the ability to maintain order and assist students in developing 
self-discipline; and the ability to motivate students. Purcell and Seifert (1982) 
found student teachers to be most concerned with the problem of student disci- 
pline. None of the above studies assessed the opinions of the sponsor teacher or the 
university supervisor regarding what problems they felt the student teacher was ex- 
periencing or what behaviors were most essential. 

As previously mentioned, communication between members of the triad is nec- 
essary if desired changes are to be brought about in the student teacher’s classroom 
performance. This communication is, in fact, vital to the student teaching experi- 
ence (Yee, 1969; Seiferth and Solliday, 1980; Tabachnick, Popkewitz, & Zeichner, 
1980; Queen & Mallen, 1982). This communication must be one in which there is an 
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understanding of each other’s point of view and a frank and positive discussion of 
mutual concerns (Rickard, 1982). 

It seems highly unlikely that members of the triad will understand each other’s 
point of view if there is not some basic agreement about the student teacher’s level 
of competence and some understanding of what each member of the triad views as a 
problem or a particular strength in the student teacher’s behavior. For example, it 
would be difficult for a university supervisor to discuss a need for improved lesson 
planning with a student teacher if that student teacher viewed his/her performance 
in this behavior to be adequate. In order for a positive discussion to take place, 
student teachers and supervisory personnel must recognize how they as individuals 
view teaching behaviors and how these behaviors are viewed by other members of 
the triad. Even though several studies have established the fact that communica- 
tion between members of the triad is necessary, adequate research regarding this 
first step of initial agreement is still lacking. Do student teachers and their 
supervisory personnel tend to view a student teacher’s behavior at the same level of 
competence and thus have a common basis for beginning necessary dialogue? 


In the present study sixty-six student teachers, ten university supervisors, and 
fifty-seven sponsor teachers were asked to respond to a questionnaire, the develop- 
ment of which is described below. This questionnaire sought to gain information on 
four specific clusters of teaching behaviors—Preparation for Instruction, Use of 
Teaching Skills, Classroom Management and Personal Qualities, in order to answer 
the following research questions: 


1. Do student teachers judge various aspects of their teaching performance as 
being at the same level of competence as do their university supervisors and 
their sponsor teachers? 


2. When relationships within the four clusters (i.e., Preparation for Instruction, 
Use of Teaching Skills, Classroom Management and Personal Qualities) are 
compared, are the relationships among the three groups of subjects (i.e., 
student teachers, their university supervisors and their sponsor teachers) simi- 
lar? 

3. When relationships within single groups of subjects (e.g., student teachers) are 
examined, are the relationships among the four clusters (i.e., Preparation for 
Instruction, Use of Teaching Skills, Classroom Management and Personal 
Qualities) similar? 


Method 
Subjects 


Sixty-six student teachers, representing the entire population of a student 
teaching practicum, were asked to participate in the study. The practicum, compris- 
ing ten one-half day sessions in the classroom, was required for all elementary edu- 
cation students as an initial practicum and was conducted in the student teacher’s 
second year of university study. Many of the student teachers had had previous ex- 
perience in classrooms as observers, but this practicum was their first supervised 
teaching experience. The student teachers were assigned by the university student 
teaching office to an elementary school located within a large Western Canadian 
city or to a surrounding suburban area. The student teachers spent the ten sessions 
with one sponsor teacher in one classroom. The primary focus of this practicum was 
to prepare and teach lessons in reading, but the student teachers were also involved 
in helping the sponsor teacher with other subjects throughout the morning. 
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Fifty-seven sponsor teachers were asked to participate in the study. Some of 
these sponsor teachers supervised two student teachers simultaneously. Sponsor 
teachers were encouraged to conference with each student teacher weekly for at 
least one-half hour. These sponsor teachers comprised the total population of ele- 
mentary school personnel supervising the student teachers. 

Ten university supervisors participated in the study. These supervisors com- 
prised the total population of university personnel supervising the student teachers. 
The university supervisors generally visited each student teacher in the classroom 
weekly and observed at least one entire lesson every two weeks. In most cases these 
university supervisors were also the student teacher’s professor in a reading 
methods course which was taken simultaneously with the practicum. Student 
teachers also met with their university supervisors weekly for a one-hour seminar 
for the purpose of discussing problems encountered on the practicum, receiving 
feedback on lessons taught, and receiving additional help with teaching techniques. 
Individual conferences with the university supervisor were also scheduled as the 
student’s need arose. 


Procedure 


At the end of the ten week practicum, student teachers, sponsor teachers and 
university supervisors were asked to respond to an identical questionnaire contain- 
ing 16 items. This questionnaire is labeled Table 1. The 16 items were grouped into 
four clusters of teaching behaviors (i.e., Preparation for Instruction, Use of Teach- 
ing Skills, Classroom Management, and Personal Qualities). The respondents were 
asked to rate the student teacher’s performance on these behaviors (i.e., separately 
the sponsor teacher and the university supervisor rated each of their own student 
teacher’s performance and the student teacher rated his/her own performance). 
Each person responded to the questionnaire without any prior discussion with any 
other person. After data had been collected, each student teacher’s responses were 
compared with those of his/her sponsor teacher and those of his/her university 
supervisor. 

Neither the student teacher, the university supervisor, nor the sponsor teacher 
knew before the end of the practicum that they would be asked to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. To prevent collusion and to ensure that each questionnaire was answered 
independently by all respondents, certain precautions were taken. During the final 
week of the student teacher’s experience the researcher visited the various student 
teaching seminars. The university supervisor conducting the seminar left the room 
and the student teachers responded to the questionnaires. These questionnaires 
were immediately collected by the researcher. Sixty-six student teachers were pres- 
ent in the seminars and each one responded to the questionnaire. 

The following day the researcher asked each university supervisor to fill out the 
questionnaire on each student he/she supervised. These questionnaires were dis- 
tributed and collected through university mail. All questionnaires distributed to 
university supervisors were returned. 

The questionnaire was mailed to sponsor teachers during the week following the 
student teacher’s last session. The sponsor teachers did not receive the question- 
naire until contact with both the student teacher and the university supervisor had 
been terminated. A stamped, self-addressed envelope was provided for return to the 
researcher. All sponsor teachers except three returned the questionnaire. 

All respondents were assured that their answers would not be available to any- 
one except the researcher and that their questionnaires would be coded to preserve 
anonymity. 
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TABLE 1 


STUDENT TEACHER PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR & SPONSOR TEACHER FORM 


Please fill in your name below proper title and the name of the student teacher whom you are 


evaluating. 


Student Teacher 


University Supervisor 


Sponsor Teacher 


Directions: Put an ‘X’ in the parentheses beside the number which corresponds to your evalua- 


tion of the student teacher’s performance in each category. 


5 is excellent. 1 is unsatisfactory. 


EXCELLENT 


A. PREPARATION FOR INSTRUCTION 


DAG ae! ant 


Lessons are consistently well 
prepared. Goal of lesson is 
thought through and teaching 
plans reflect this goal. 


) 


SATISFACTORY 


UNSATISFACTORY 


Lessons are adequately pre- 
pared. There is some goal to 
the lesson and teaching plans 
indicate some connection with 
goal. 


Appropriate teaching mate- 
rials are consistently present 
during lesson. 


B. USE OF TEACHING SKILLS 


Cue =) A ( 


) 


‘eelbgn a 


Problems with lessons plans. 
Goals seem confused. Teach- 
ing plans are sometimes 
vaguely related. 


Appropriate materials are 
usually present during lesson. 


Lesson plan is consistently ex- 
ecuted with appropriate pace. 


Lesson plan is usually exe- 
cuted with appropriate pace. 


Problems in having appropri- 
ate materials for lesson. 


Problems in executing lesson 
plan with appropriate pace. 


Lesson plan is consistently ex- 
ecuted with appropriate se- 
quence. 


ee | 4 ( 


7a 


Instructional strategies are 
consistently varied to fit les- 
son. 


Lesson plan is usually exe- 
cuted with appropriate se- 
quence. 


Examples and illustrations are 
consistently appropriate. 
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Instructional strategies are 
usually varied to fit lesson. 


Problems in executing lesson 
plan with appropriate se- 
quence. 


Problems varying  instruc- 
tional strategies to fit lesson. 


Examples and illustrations are 
usually appropriate. 


Problems in using appropriate 
illustrations and examples. 


EXCELLENT 
5 ( ) 4 ( 
Consistently reinforces 


learners in ways which in- 
crease their motivation. 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
SATISFACTORY 
37 7) ) aa ( 
Usually reinforces 


learners in ways which in- 
crease their motivation. 


5 ae) Oy 


Lesson is consistently aimed 
at the ability of the learners. 


CHL ew 2 { 


Lesson is usually aimed at the 
ability of the learners. 


UNSATISFACTORY 


ee 


Problems reinforcing learners 
in ways which increase their 
motivation. 


Lary) 


Problems aiming lesson at the 
ability of the learners. 


C. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


5G =) 4 


Consistently anticipates diffi- 
culties and takes preventative 
measures. 


BeaGns.) art 


aa 3) 2 ( 


Consistently firm but fair in 
response to misbehavior. 


Bea.) 4 ( 


Consistently helps learners to 
take responsibility for their 
own actions and practice 
self-discipline. 


Usually anticipates difficul- 
ties and takes preventative 
measures. 


ee a) 2 ( 


Usually firm but fair in re- 
sponse to misbehavior. 


Be af 


a 


Problems anticipating diffi- 
culties and taking preventa- 
tive measures. 


La Cee.) 


Problems being firm but fair 
in response to misbehavior. 


Usually helps learners take re- 
sponsibility and _ practice 
self-discipline. 


Problems in helping learners 
take responsibility for their 
own actions and _ practice 
self-discipline. 


D. PERSONAL QUALITIES 
5 ( ) A n( 
Consistently enthusiastic 


about teaching and communi- 
cates this enthusiasm to 
learners. 


De) 4 


Consistently maintains good 
rapport with school staff. 


Usually enthusiastic about 
teaching and communicates 
this enthusiasm to learners. 


oF ey) Za 


Problems in being enthusi- 
astic about teaching and com- 
municating this enthusiasm to 
learners. 


Usually maintains good rap- 
port with school staff. 


Problems maintaining good 
rapport with school staff. 


Dp ls De) 4 ( 


Consistently willing to accept 
constructive criticism and in- 
stitute changes. 


Usually willing to accept con- 
structive criticism and insti- 
tute changes. 


BM) 


Problems receiving construc- 
tive criticism and instituting 
changes. 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 


EXCELLENT 


SATISFACTORY 


Voice projection is consist- 
ently adequate for the circum- 
stances of the lesson (e.g., size 
of group, size of room, etc.) 


Bi Cale) Aait( 


BOG. sh) 4 | 


Voice projection is usually 
adequate for the circum- 
stances of the lesson (e.g., size 
of group, size of room, etc.) 


General appearance is consist- 
ently adequate to meet the 
school’s standards of profes- 
sionalism. 


General appearance is usually 
adequate to meet the school’s 
standards of professionalism. 


UNSATISFACTORY 


Problems with voice projec- 
tion. 


Problems in maintaining a 
general appearance which is 
adequate to meet the school’s 
standards of professionalism. 


Questionnaire Development 

There were two slightly different formats of the questionnaire, one for the 
supervisors and sponsor teachers and one for the student teachers. The only differ- 
ence in the formats was a change in verb form from third to first person (e.g., on 
the sponsor teacher and university supervisor’s form, one item read, “Consistently 
helps students with self-discipline,” while the student teacher’s version read, “Con- 
sistently help students with self discipline.” This slight change of verb form was 
necessary because student teachers were filling out the questionnaire in response to 
their own behavior and university supervisors and sponsor teachers were filling out 
the questionnaire in response to someone else’s behavior (i.e., the student 
teacher’s). The university supervisor and sponsor teacher form of the questionnaire 
appears as Table 1. 


The 16 items on the questionnaire covered four main clusters of teaching per- 
formance and classroom behavior: Preparation for Instruction, Use of Teaching 
Skills, Classroom Management, and Personal Qualities. These four clusters were ob- 
tained by reviewing the literature on necessary teaching skills (Peck & Tucker, 
1973; Cooper, 1977; Chiarelott, Davidman, & Muse, 1980; Purcell & Seifert, 1982). 
Following this review of literature, twenty practicing elementary school teachers 
and five university professors involved in the supervision of student teachers were 
interviewed regarding the necessary teaching skills involved in student teaching. On 
the basis of this information and the literature review, a pilot questionnaire was 
prepared. This pilot questionnaire was given to eight university instructors and 
fifty-two student teachers. Neither these instructors nor these students were 
subjects in the final study. The respondents to the pilot questionnaire were asked 
to complete the instrument and also to indicate their opinion of its usefulness, its 
clarity of. wording and format, and any problems in completing the form. The above 
procedures were necessary in establishing some estimate of content validity. The 
questionnaire which appears as Table 1 was developed as a result of this pilot ques- 
tionnaire. 


Analysis 


A total of 50 questionnaires from each group (i.e., student teachers, university 
supervisors, and sponsor teachers) was analyzed. If either the student teacher, the 
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university supervisor, or the sponsor teacher did not complete the questionnaire or 
failed to complete all questions on the questionnaire, the data were not used. 


Each of the four clusters which included Preparation for Instruction, Use of 
Teaching Skills, Classroom Management, and Personal Qualities was treated sepa- 
rately. The results were analyzed as four clusters of teaching behaviors over three 
groups of subjects—student teachers, university supervisors, and sponsor teachers. 
An item analysis using Lertap (Nelson, 1974) was done to determine the Hoyt esti- 
mate of reliability, and each of the four clusters was subjected to a one-way analysis 
of variance across three groups of subjects. To determine the degree of similarity of 
opinion both between and within groups, Pearson correlations and tests of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between independently calculated correlations were cal- 
culated (Glass & Stanley, 1970). 


TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND 
HOYT ESTIMATES OF RELIABILITY 


Groups Clusters of Teaching Behaviors 
Preparation for Use of Teaching Classroom Personal 
Instruction Skills Management Qualities 
No. of individual Z 6 3 5 
items in each cluster 
1. Students M=8.18 M= 22.28 M=10.50 M= 22.18 
n=50 SD=(1.24) SD= (2.66) SD=(2.04) SD=(2.44) 
Hoyt= (0.67) Hoyt= (0.60) Hoyt= (0.73) Hoyt = (0.66) 
2. University M=7.86 M=22.30 M=10.62 M= 21.08 
Supervisors SD=(2.18) SD(5.08) SD= (2.65) SD=(4.07) 
n=50 Hoyt= (0.93) Hoyt= (0.95) Hoyt= (0.93) Hoyt = (0.84) 
3. Sponsor M=8.78 M= 22.88 M=10.30 M=21.56 
Teachers SD=(1.50) SD= (8.26) SD=(2.22) SD= (3.39) 
n=50 Hoyt= (0.88) Hoyt=(0.81) Hoyt= (0.83) Hoyt = (0.82) 
Results 


Internal Consistency of Questionnaire 

The Hoyt estimates of internal consistency of the four clusters of teaching be- 
haviors for each of the three groups of subjects (ie., student teachers, sponsor 
teachers, and university supervisors) are presented in Table 2. The estimate for the 
sponsor teachers and the university supervisors are within or above the levels usu- 
ally accepted (i.e., .70 or greater) for group decisions (Cronback, 1972). However, 
only those of the university supervisors are above or close to the suggested reliabil- 
ity coefficient for individual decision making (i.e., .95) (Cronback, 1972). The relia- 
bility coefficients for the four clusters were somewhat lower for the student group 
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(.60 to .73). This finding may be a result either of the brevity of the four cluster 
scales, or a reflection of the degree to which beginning student teachers perceive 
their teaching behaviors, as unified clusters. 


Levels of Competence 
Table 2 presents the means and standard deviations for the four clusters of 
teaching behaviors across the three groups of raters. 


Table 3 presents the results of the analyses of variance for the four clusters of 
teaching behaviors over the three groups of subjects. 


TABLE 3 


ONE WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR FOUR CLUSTERS OF 
TEACHING BEHAVIORS AS RATED BY 
STUDENTS, UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS AND SPONSOR TEACHERS 


Sources of Variation df MS F p 


1. Preparation for Instruction 


Between Groups 2 10.91 3.93 0.02 
Within Groups 147 2.78 

2. Use of Teaching Skills 
Between Groups 2 5.80 0.40 0.67 
Within Groups 147 14.50 

3. Classroom Management 
Between Groups 2 1.31 0.24 0.78 
Within Groups 147 5.37 

4. Personal Qualities 
Between Groups 2 15.20 1.34 0.26 
Within Groups 147 Tigo 


The only significant difference between the three groups was achieved in Clus- 
ter One: Preparation for Instruction. Multiple comparisons were done using the 
Scheffe test at the .05 level of significance. On Cluster One the student teachers 
rated themselves similarly to their sponsor teachers. The sponsor teachers, however, 
rated the student teachers significantly higher than the university supervisors. 


Inter-Cluster Relationships 


Table 4 presents the between-group correlations for each of the four clusters of 
items for each possible pair of subjects (e.g., Student Teachers and Sponsor 
Teachers). Of the twelve correlations, nine achieved statistical significance beyond 
the .01 level. The remaining three were not significant. Within each item cluster, 
tests of the significance of the difference between correlations revealed that no pair 
was different for Cluster One: Preparation for Teaching, and Cluster Four: Personal 
Qualities. For Cluster Three: Classroom Management, agreement between univer- 
sity supervisors and sponsor teachers was higher than that between student 
teachers and sponsor teachers (z= 2.220, p<.05), and that between student teachers 
and university supervisors (z=2.839, p<.01). Although statistical significance was 
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not achieved on any pair of correlations for Cluster Two: Use of Teaching Skills, 
the difference in correlation between student teachers and university supervisors, 
and university supervisors and sponsor teachers was marginal (z= 1.53, p=0.126). 


TABLE 4 
BETWEEN GROUP PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS OF 


STUDENT TEACHERS, UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS, AND SPONSOR 
TEACHERS OVER FOUR CLUSTERS OF TEACHING BEHAVIORS 


(n=50) 
Groups Clusters 
1 2 3 4 
Preparation for Use of Teaching Classroom Personal 
Instruction Skills Management Qualities 

Student Teachers to O22 0.28 -0.03 04555 
University Supervisors 
Student Teachers to 0.53%* 0.54** 0.16 02565 
Sponsor Teachers 
University Supervisors 0.41** 0.64** 0.58** 0.56** 


to Sponsor Teachers 


e008 
rir <2.01 


Table 5 presents the within-group correlations across the four clusters for each 
of the three groups of subjects. As may be seen, all but one of the 18 coefficients 
achieved statistical significance (p<.01 in 16 cases and p<.05 in one case). None of 
the differences between pairs of correlations within each group of subjects was 
statistically significant, thereby lending support to the view that each group of 
subjects perceived student teaching behaviors as being relatively unified or “global.” 
For example, if a student teacher was perceived as being competent in one behav- 
ior, he or she was perceived similarly on other behaviors. 


Discussion and Implication 


In general, it appears that the self perceptions of student teachers regarding 
their teaching performance are similar in mean levels of competence to the percep- 
tions of their university supervisors and sponsor teachers. There was some differ- 
ence found across groups of subjects in only one of the four clusters: Preparation 
for Instruction (i.e., the teaching behaviors of preparing lessons and having appro- 
priate teaching materials available). Sponsor teachers tended to rate student 
teachers more positively on Preparation for Instruction than did the student’s uni- 
versity supervisor. One possible explanation for sponsor teachers rating higher than 
university supervisors is that universities in their student teacher programs nor- 
mally require extensive and complete lesson plans which are then checked by the 
university supervisor before the student actually enters the classroom. Often these 
lesson plans are far more extensive than those which have been developed by the 
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sponsor teacher. University supervisors tend to consider the preparation of lesson 
plans as a vital element in the training of student teachers and thus are often more 
critical of these plans. It may be necessary for the university supervisor to take 
more time at the beginning of each practicum to discuss mutual expectations for 
lesson plans with the sponsor teacher. 

Examination of Table 4 reveals that 8 of the 12 correlations between groups of 
subjects on the four cluster scores were statistically significant, despite the fact that 
each correlation accounted for only a moderate percentage of the total variance 
(18% to 40%). Agreement was not consistent across the three groups of subjects for 
the clusters, Preparation for Instruction and Personal Qualities. Thus, although 
university supervisors perceived student teachers as being at different levels of 
competence on Cluster One: Preparation for Instruction, they did agree on relative 
ranking. This finding supports the conjecture made above about the higher expecta- 
tions of university supervisors with regard to lesson planning. 

Less agreement among the three pair of subjects was found on Cluster Two: Use 
of Teaching Skills and particularly on Cluster Three: Classroom Management. It is 
interesting that there tends to be less agreement on the teaching behaviors which a 
student teacher must demonstrate during the course of a lesson in progress (i.e., 
classroom management and such teaching skills as lesson execution, using appropri- 
ate examples, and adjusting the planned lesson to the learner’s needs) than in those 
teaching behaviors which a student teacher may initially bring to the lesson (i.e., a 
prepared lesson plan and various personal qualities). 

As the within-group correlations in Table 5 reveal, it was also found that univer- 
sity supervisors and sponsor teachers tend to view student teachers as performing 
consistently. If student teachers receive a high rating in one particular teaching be- 
havior then they are likely to receive a high rating in other teaching behaviors. Stu- 
dents are not viewed as weak in lesson planning, for example, and strong in class- 
room management. The reason for this finding is speculative at this time. One pos- 
sible explanation is that the four teaching behaviors, Preparation for Instruction, 
Use of Teaching Skills, Classroom Management, and Personal Qualities may be 
highly interdependent. For example, if a student teacher’s management skills are 
poor and the class is out of control it is highly likely that the lesson will not be well 
executed, appropriate materials will not be used, and personal qualities will suffer. 
Conversely, if a student has not planned a lesson adequately, does not implement 
the lesson with the proper sequence and pace, it is also likely that students will not 
understand what is being presented and tend to cause problems for the student 
teacher in the area of classroom management. Thus a deficiency in one teaching be- 
havior may radiate to other teaching behaviors. If these teaching behaviors are in- 
terdependent, university supervisors and sponsor teachers must be trained to view a 
student teacher’s performance and begin to pinpoint behaviors which are causing 
general problems. For example, if a student teacher’s performance is deficient be- 
cause of a poorly planned lesson, then immediate attention must be given to lesson 
planning, although perhaps there were classroom management problems during the 
execution of the lesson. 

A second possible explanation for the finding that university supervisors and 
sponsor teachers tended to view student teachers as performing consistently is that 
students simply did perform similarly in different areas of teaching behaviors. 
Clearly, there are many students who have a “feel for teaching” and simply do dem- 
onstrate ability in all teaching behaviors, and conversely, there are those students 
who are clearly lacking in most teaching behaviors. A third possible explanation 
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would be the operation of “halo” effect, or a tendency to judge seemingly diverse be- 
havior at a single level of competence. Further research is needed before the pos- 
sible reason or reasons can be anything but speculative. 


TABLE 5 


WITHIN GROUP PEARSON PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS, UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS AND SPONSOR 
TEACHERS OVER FOUR CLUSTERS OF TEACHING BEHAVIORS 
(n=50) 

Student Teachers 


Clusters 


A 2 3 4 
Preparation for — Use of Teaching Classroom __ Personal 
Instruction Skills Management Qualities 


Clusters 
1 0.58** 
2 Oo 0.623* 
3 0.33* 
4 
University Supervisors 
Clusters 
i 2 3 4 
Preparation for Use of Teaching Classroom Personal 
Instruction Skills Management Qualities 
Clusters 
1 0.60** O38 d cae 
2 725s 0.84** 
3 Obi 
4 


Sponsor Teachers 


Clusters 


1 2 3 4 
Preparation for Use of Teaching Classroom Personal 
Instruction Skills Management Qualities 


Clusters 
1 0.60** 0:65** 
2 O71 OA0*s 
3 OGT*S 
4 
Pen 105) 
ay ih 6H) 
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To a lesser degree, student teachers also demonstrated global ratings in judging 
their own performance. As may be seen in Table 5, five of the six correlation coeffi- 
cients for the student teachers achieved significance. However, the score for Cluster 
Three: Classroom Management was not significantly correlated with the student 
teachers’ judgments of the remaining three clusters. 

Possibly student teachers do tend to judge their performance in a relatively 
global manner, but single out the behavior of classroom management because it is 
of particular concern. This finding tends to support the findings in the Freeland 
(1979) and the Purcell and Seifert (1982) studies which noted that motivating disin- 
terested pupils and handling discipline problems were student teachers’ major con- 
cerns. The data from the present study do not indicate whether student teachers 
viewed classroom management as a major concern, but simply that they viewed 
their performance on this cluster differently from their performance on the other 
clusters of teaching behaviors. As a result of several informal conversations with 
students, it seems likely that classroom management was in fact a major concern. 
This speculation, combined with the results of the Freeland (1979) and Purcell and 
Seifert (1982) studies have definite implications for student teaching seminars. If 
classroom management is one of the student teacher’s greatest concerns, both the 
university supervisor and the sponsor teacher must be sure to include ample infor- 
mation and instructions on this teaching behavior while conferring with students. 
Whether a generous amount of time is spent on the topic of classroom management 
is an issue for further research. 


In the course of the study, a questionnaire of student teacher performance was 
constructed which may prove useful to other investigators, teacher trainers, and 
sponsor teachers. The instrument appears to be sufficiently reliable when used by 
university supervisors. However, further test development is necessary to improve 
the internal consistency of the questionnaire, when it is used by sponsor teachers or 
by student teachers to judge their own performance. In addition, although content 
validity was tentatively established through the methods reported above, estimates 
of empirical validity have yet to be measured. Following these steps, and the estab- 
lishment of high inter-rater reliability coefficients, this questionnaire may be useful. 


As this study was conducted at one institution and involved one student teacher 
training program, it is difficult to generalize the results to diverse populations of 
student teachers, university supervisors and sponsor teachers. Replication needs to 
be done in other institutions, in other training programs, and with student teachers 
who are not in their first practicum. As Borich and Madden (1977) have stated, the 
finding of no significant differences tends to be the norm in classroom research and 
more confidence can be placed in findings as they are replicated across studies 
using the same instrument. The study, however, has added to an extremely small 
body of research which has explored the question of whether members of the 
student teaching triad tend to judge the student teacher’s performance as being at 
the same level of competence. In contrast to the Buethe and Pettibone (1973) 
study, this study used fairly inclusive measures of a student teacher’s performance 
(i.e., Preparation for Instruction, Use of Teaching Skills, Classroom Management, 
and Personal Qualities); and in contrast to the Simmons (1973) study, this study 
used a larger sample (i.e., 50). 


The study has also raised some interesting questions. How can university 
supervisors best communicate their expectations for lesson plans to sponsor 
teachers? Are most student teachers consistent in their degree of competence across 
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teaching behaviors or are they simply perceived by themselves and_ their 
supervisory personnel in such a manner’? If in fact diverse competence exists, or if 
teaching behaviors are so interdependent that lack of competence in one behavior 
tends to radiate to lack of competence in other behaviors, how can supervisory per- 
sonnel be trained to perceive specific problems and communicate them to student 
teachers? Do most student teachers perceive classroom management as their 
greatest weakness? If so, how much help is being provided by supervisory personnel 
in improving this teaching behavior? In general, it appears that student teachers, 
university supervisors, and sponsor teachers do tend to judge the student teacher’s 
performance as being at the same level of competence, yet answers to the above 
questions would certainly help to increase the necessary communication within the 
student teaching triad. 
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Although not intended as such, the WISC-R has been used extensively as a diag- 
nostic instrument even though its effectiveness in such a role has remained in doubt. 
This study assessed the diagnostic suitability of the WISC-R by applying Kelley’s 
(1923) method for judging the orthogonality of tests through the estimation of the 
proportion of score differences in excess of chance to all WISC-R subtest paired com- 
parisons. Kelley’s method was also applied to factor comparisons, Bannatyne (1974) 
cluster comparisons, and WISC-R Scale comparisons at each of the 11 age levels for 
which the WISC-R was standardized. 

The results indicate that caution needs to be used when applying the WISC-R di- 
agnostically. More than half of all possible subtest comparisons proved inappropriate 
for diagnostic purposes while others varied according to the age level in question. The 
factor, cluster, and Scale comparisons proved somewhat better for diagnosis. Gener- 
ally, the findings of this study support the contention that three groupings of 
WISC-R subtests based on Kaufman’s (1975) factor analysis are fully adequate for 
describing WISC-R performance. The authors advocate the use of the comparison 
tables presented in this paper as a necessary preliminary in any attempt to use the 
WISC-R as a diagnostic tool. 
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The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised (WISC-R) (Wechsler, 
1974) is currently the most popular and well-researched psychometric instrument 
for the assessment of the intellectual functioning of individual children in both clin- 
ical and educational settings (Kaufman, 1980; Quattrocchi & Sherrets, 1980; Sattler, 
1982). This popularity has come about in part because, although designed solely as 
a measure of “global intelligence” or an individual’s “overall capacity for intelligent 
behavior” (Wechsler, 1974, p. 1), the WISC-R also has a number of features which 
render it attractive for use as a psychodiagnostic tool. Such features as the excellent 
reliability of its three Scale scores; the “adequate” reliable specific variance of most 
of its subtests (Dinning, 1976; Kaufman, 1980); the relative stability and remark- 
able similarity of its factor composition across age (Kaufman, 1975), sex, (Reynolds 
& Gutkin, 1980), intelligence levels (Karnes & Brown, 1980; Van Hagen & 
Kaufman, 1975), ethnic/racial groupings (Reschley, 1978), and clinical diagnostic 
groupings (Kaufman, 1979, 1981; Lutey, 1977; Quattrocchi & Sherrets, 1980; Sattler, 
1982); together with its division into separate verbal and nonverbal scales have all 
greatly added to the WISC-R’s clinical popularity. 


In recent years, more and more research has focused on the WISC-R’s potential 
as an educational and clinical differential diagnostic tool, and many clinicians have 
come to view the pattern (high versus low scores) of an individual’s performance on 
the WISC-R subtests as potentially indicative of specific mental operations or 
brain-behavior relationships (Kaufman, 1980; Sattler, 1982). In this regard a consid- 
erable literature has accumulated on various WISC-R test scatter and subtest 
profile indices and their association with specific exceptionalities (e.g., Anderson, 
Kaufman, & Kaufman, 1976; Bannatyne, 1968, 1974; Clarizio & Bernard, 1981; 
Dash, Dennis, Mueller, Mancini, Snart, & Short, 1983; Dean, 1977, 1978; Groff & 
Hubble, 1981; Hale, 1979; Hale & Landino, 1981; Haynes & Bensch, 1981; Kunce & 
McMahon, 1979; Loro & Woodward, 1976; McIntosh, 1974; Mueller, Matheson, & 
Short, 1983; Tew, 1977; Thompson, 1980; Thompson, 1981; Vance & Singer, 1979; 
Webster & Lafayette, 1980). Unfortunately, the results of such studies have been 
mixed and have failed to provide any firm basis for making diagnostic classification 
decisions on the basis of WISC-R subtest scatter or performance profiles 
(Kaufman, 1981; Lutey, 1977; Sattler, 1982). A number of authors have also leveled 
criticism at both the usefulness of such research and at some of the basic assump- 
tions underlying the use of scatter and profile analysis approaches to differential di- 
agnosis and classification of children with the WISC-R (e.g., Gutkin, 1979a; 
Hirshoren & Kavale, 1976; Miller, 1980; Ryckman, 1981). A major caution stated by 
many authors is that the reliabilities of the individual WISC-R subtests are too low 
to warrant interpretation of performance profiles based on individual subtest scores 
(Hirshoren & Kavale, 1976). However, the practice of WISC-R profile analysis, 
based on either individual subtests or clusters of subtests, continues among both re- 
searchers and clinicians (Kaufman, 1979; Sattler, 1982). 


The problem of diagnosis may be seen as twofold. Diagnosis is both the process 
of classifying individuals on the basis of their problems or difficulties, and the pro- 
cess of determining the nature of the problem or difficulty so as to guide appropri- 
ate intervention or remediation (see Chaplin, 1975). Similarly, a diagnostic test is 
any instrument which is utilized in an effort to classify individuals on the basis of 
the difficulties they demonstrate and/or to determine the nature or source of such 
individuals’ problems (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1981). The WISC-R has been used both 
in attempts to classify individuals on the basis of their subtest performance profiles 
(e.g., Vance, Wallbrown, & Blaha, 1978; Vance & Singer, 1979), and to determine 
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specific areas of difficulty and suggest remediation strategy for children already 
classified (e.g., Wallbrown, Vance, & Blaha, 1979). The first of these usages involves 
inter-individual comparisons of subtest performance profiles, whereas the second 
usage involves intra-individual comparisons. Thus the WISC-R must be capable of 
determining “true” differences in performance profiles of individuals from the norm 
and, at the same time, it must be able to determine “true” or reliable intra-individ- 
ual differences in abilities. In a sense, any normative-based psychodiagnostic instru- 
ment must be adequate for both these uses. 


A major failing within this research area has been the lack of studies examining 
whether or not the WISC-R, which was designed to reliably differentiate individ- 
uals on the basis of its three Scale scores, is indeed capable of differentiating indi- 
viduals on the basis of differential scores across subtest pairs or across clusters of 
subtests based on rational (Bannatyne, 1968, 1974) or factorial (Kaufman, 1975) 
grouping schema. This is an important question because, underlying the profile an- 
alysis research is the often less-than-explicit notion that a specific pattern of differ- 
ential WISC-R performance that is reliable for the individual will also reliably dis- 
tinguish that individual from the normative group. The usual approach to using the 
WISC-R diagnostically has been to simply examine the individual’s profile of 
subtest or subtest-cluster scores for score differences large enough to be significant 
at the .05 or .01 level of probability as determined from various published tables of 
significant score discrepancies (Gutkin, 1978, 1979b; Kaufman, 1979; Lutey, 1977; 
Piotrowski & Grubb, 1976; Reynolds, 1981; Sattler, 1982). The application of such 
procedures to the test results of an individual assumes that the subtests or subtest- 
clusters have been found, by an analysis of results for the population, capable of re- 
liably showing such differences. Such an analysis has yet to be done for the 
WISC-R. 

For any test or test-battery to demonstrate adequate diagnostic efficiency it 
must be comprised of subtests which are not highly intercorrelated and which are 
individually quite reliable. Such a combination of psychometric properties will en- 
sure that the test is capable of measuring relatively independent traits and that any 
obtained score differences between subtests will be attributable to true individual 
differences in the traits being measured rather than to measurement error (Salvia & 
Ysseldyke, 1981). The WISC-R seems a rather dubious candidate for an efficient 
diagnostic test because it is composed of subtests that have a relatively large 
amount of common variance with less individual specific variance (Dinning, 1976; 
Sattler, 1982), and its individual subtests vary greatly in reliability (Wechsler, 
1974). 

The present paper is concerned specifically with an analysis and evaluation of 
the differential diagnostic efficiency of the WISC-R and will apply Kelley’s (1923) 
method for estimating the proportion of differences in excess of chance to all pos- 
sible WISC-R subtest paired comparisons, Scale comparisons, Kaufman (1975) fac- 
tor comparisons, and Bannatyne (1974) cluster comparisons at each of the 11 age 
levels for which the WISC-R was standardized. 

Although other procedures for assessing the reliability of score differences be- 
tween tests are available (Mollenkopf, 1950; Mosier, 1951; Nunnally, 1967), Kelley’s 
method for determining the proportion of differences in excess of chance has the 
advantage of being directly meaningful and easily understandable (French, 1966). 
Unfortunately, apart from its use in studies by Segel (1934), Bennett and Doppelt 
(1948), and Tierney and Ames (1978), this particular technique has been rarely ap- 
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plied to test data. Based on the reliabilities of the tests and their intercorrelations, 
the index derived by Kelley’s method is equivalent to the percentage of time differ- 
ences between two tests represent true differences in ability. 


A better understanding of Kelley’s approach for estimating the diagnostic effi- 
ciency of two tests or batteries of tests may be gained by supposing that two 
persons stand at exactly the same level on some aptitude. When these two people 
are tested for this aptitude by fallible tests, there will be a difference in the scores 
they receive. If such testing is done repeatedly, a distribution of difference scores 
will be obtained. This distribution, of course, will be entirely attributable to chance. 
In cases where real differences in aptitude exist between two people, the observed 
differences in scores will be greater and will be partly attributable to chance and 
partly attributable to real differences in aptitude. The efficiency of a diagnostic test 
can be stated in terms of the proportion of observed differences that are not attrib- 
utable to chance. If the two variables in question are highly related, the real differ- 
ences will be rather small and, therefore, the proportion of differences not 
accounted for by chance will be low. If, on the other hand, the two variables are 
highly independent, the differences will be larger. Test reliability also comes into 
play here in that if the two tests have poor reliability, a greater proportion of differ- 
ences will be due to chance. Thus, as stated earlier, a good differential diagnostic 
test must be comprised of subtests that are highly independent of each other and 
highly reliable. Kelley’s (1923) formula permits a determination of the diagnostic 
efficiency of a test through the determination of that proportion of differences be- 
tween two subtests or batteries of tests, based on the tests’ intercorrelation and 
reliabilities, that is in excess of chance. For example, for two tests a proportion of 
differences in excess of chance of .35 indicates that fully 65 percent of all score dif- 
ferences would be due to measurement error. The larger the proportion of differ- 
ences in excess of chance, the more diagnostically efficient the test. 


Segel (1934), in his research with Kelley’s procedure, concluded that tests exhib- 
iting a proportion of score differences in excess of chance less than .25 should not 
be considered diagnostic in relation to each other—such tests having little value for 
differential diagnosis. Segel’s minimum criterion for diagnostic efficiency may at 
first glance appear overly lenient, since at the .25 level he advocates fully 75 percent 
of all score differences between two tests would be due to chance. However, a re- 
view of the few studies which have examined the diagnostic efficiency of tests using 
the Kelley method (Bennett & Doppelt, 1948; Bennett, Seashore, & Wesman, 1947; 
Kelley, 1923; Segel, 1934; Tierney & Ames, 1978) reveals that few tests are capable 
of differentiating abilities at much better than 25 percent above chance. For ex- 
ample, Kelley (1923) discovered that the Stanford Achievement Test was capable of 
differentiating arithmetic (total arithmetic score) from reading (total reading score) 
abilities at no more than 36 percent above chance. Similarly, Segel (1934) found 
that comparisons between the three parts of the Gates Primary Reading Test and 
the four parts of the Gates Silent Reading Test demonstrated a mean diagnostic ef- 
ficiency of barely more than 25 percent above chance. More recently, Tierney and 
Ames (1978), using the Kelley procedure to evaluate the diagnostic efficiency of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, reported “that 45 out of the 66 possible 
subtest comparisons were . . . inappropriate [below .25] at at least one age level” 
(p. 589). Such research results clearly show the Segel criterion for diagnostic effi- 
ciency to be not overly liberal. 
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Method 


The Kelley (1923) procedure for estimating the proportion of score differences 
between two tests in excess of chance was applied to the WISC-R standardization 
data (Wechsler, 1974). Using Segel’s (1934) criterion of 25 percent of score differ- 
ences in excess of chance as a minimum standard for diagnostic utility, the diagnos- 
tic efficiency of WISC-R subtest paired comparisons, WISC-R Scale comparisons, 
Kaufman (1975) factor grouping comparisons, and Bannatyne (1974) cluster com- 
parisons were evaluated for each of the 11 age groups of the standardization popu- 
lation. 


First, using the subtest reliabilities and intercorrelation coefficients given in the 
WISC-R manual (pp. 28, 36-47), Kelley’s formula for estimating tests’ diagnostic 
efficiency was applied to each of the 66 unique WISC-R subtest paired comparisons 
at each of 11 age levels and the proportion of differences in excess of chance was 
calculated for each of these 726 comparisons. A similar set of calculations was 
carried out for the WISC-R Verbal Scale versus Performance Scale comparisons at 
each of the 11 age levels using the Scale reliabilities and intercorrelation coeffi- 
cients published in the WISC-R manual. 


For the evaluation of the diagnostic efficiency of the three WISC-R factor 
groupings of subtests first derived by Kaufman (1975), a more complex procedure 
was followed. First, a composite reliability was estimated for each of the three fac- 
tor groupings of subtests at each of 11 age levels using the general formula devel- 
oped by Mosier (Guilford, 1954, p. 393). The intercorrelation of the three factor 
groupings of subtests at all 11 age levels was also estimated by transforming the 
composite subtest intercorrelation coefficients given in the WISC-R manual to 
Fisher Z-scores (Smith, 1970), obtaining their mean for each factor grouping, and 
then converting this mean Z-score back into an intercorrelation coefficient. These 
composite reliabilities and intercorrelation estimates for the three factor groupings 
of subtests were then used in Kelley’s formula to calculate the proportion of score 
differences in excess of chance for all possible paired comparisons of the Verbal 
Comprehension (Information, Similarities, Vocabulary, Comprehension), Perceptual 
Organization (Picture Completion, Picture Arrangement, Block Design, Object As- 
sembly), and Freedom from Distractibility (Arithmetic, Digit Span, Coding) factors 
at each of 11 age levels. 

Lastly, a similar procedure to that used to estimate the diagnostic efficiency of 
Kaufman’s WISC-R factors was used to estimate the diagnostic efficiency of the 
four Bannatyne (1974) WISC-R subtest clusters. As before, the proportion of score 
differences in excess of chance was calculated for all possible paired comparisons of 
the Bannatyne clusters at each of 11 age levels. 


Results 


Table 1 presents the proportion, expressed as a percentage, of score differences 
in excess of chance for WISC-R subtest paired-comparisons at each of the 11 age 
levels for which the WISC_R was standardized. From this table it can be seen that 
each of the individual WISC-R subtests are involved in at least 38 inappropriate 
comparisons. At certain age levels, some of the subtests (e.g., Information at the 6.5 
year level) are never involved in an appropriate comparison. The subtests which 
fare best are Digit Span, Coding, and Block Design where 69 percent, 58 percent, 
and 50 percent of comparisons, respectively, meet or exceed Segel’s .25 criterion for 
minimal diagnostic efficiency. On the other hand, Object Assembly, Comprehen- 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF SCORE DIFFERENCES IN EXCESS OF CHANCE 
FOR ALL WISC-R SUBTEST PAIRED-COMPARISONS 


Age Level 
Subtest Pairs 6.5 7.5 8.5 935° 10.69 (ILS 1215) “13.59 14 ar Sib.bo ioe 


Info.-Simil. 21 22 17 12 18 16 21 16 17 17 24 
Info.-Arith. 1! 13 19 19 ot 24 2664 224 16 30% 228 
Info.-Voc. 1 14 ys 12 19 17 19 i, 19 23 ye. 
Info.-Comp. 15 LZ 18 18 18 23 200 peed 23 22 22 
Info.-D.Sp. 15 OT ear 4 lad 26° 29 8 DOF) Lee ls econ am 
Info.-P.Com. 23 Acti he das Va) DAS iS Ta Os! 208 23 28* 723 257 R277 
Info.-P.Arr. 14 19 18 23 265 20%e = Zones 25) saeco 
Info.-B.Des. iW 23 Bote 2, S1*), (32h 28" - 20s) Seen nO eee he 
Info.-O.Ass. 19 18 21 al V0) 24 19 30* 24 28* 25* 
Info.-Cod. i 23 21 28°" S2e pls gpa oe Qe 2 wST* Pa 2a 
Info.-Maz. Ml ZOO OL ere (cee 2G. eed seme BP siege) otc eb Oe | 
Simil.-Arith. 205a¥ “2570 at a2 19 22 264" One 17 Pal 23 
Simil.-Voc. 23 14 ou 10 jak 14 19 12 15 14 22 
Simil.-Comp. 23 21 15 13 13 17 21 14 13 11 17 
Simil.-D.Sp. 27a) 333 Bae Ls 24 S04 28" 2a as Zones 29* 
Simil.-P.Com. bo BOL an OO” 22 17 24 21 20 17 15 20 
Simil.-P.Arr. 2a") £23 al 18 22 24 26% a 620 20 19 25* 
Simil.-B.Des. Boale Sik ye eae O 24 26, 12050) “fon ge oe 23 31* 
Simil.-O.Ass. 30* 23 Dak 14 15 ule 17 24 ih) 19 24 
Simil.-Cod. PAS kee i eH FADE 2 20 A ie eee L 23 2650 125" 
Simil.-Maz. ook oor R24 23 24 26 eae Die fh 20 21 


Arith.-Voc. Lie 14 2585 2k 23 ZO een ioe ZO tee Ges ya bie Wah d 
Arith.-Comp. 18 1% a1 22 aL oe Dee ee 20 21 21 


Arith.-D.Sp. 19 23 23 19 21 24 19 24 21 Dye ay 
Arith.-P.Com. 29 en 2OT Ee 2 imme ee oe 274s 24 22 21 22 25* 
Arith.-P.Arr. 23 21 19 2i* 24 26% abe) Ae oe 28° Vineo* 


Arith.-B.Des. 23 24 24 21 Zo toe eee rl an Ze Oo 
Arith.-O.Ass. 23 20 19 24 al 24 19 2S") ole 21 226% 


Arith.-Cod. | 22 14 2h woh? 30S ake oa aes Zt 30S mao 
Arith.-Maz. 28%) 287 24 2b ta ea 200) EES 267" 26cm o4 19 

Voc.-Comp. 12 06 15 14 13 16 24 16 Lt 14 19 

Voc.-D.Sp. 20 24 40%) 22 28% 20%.) G26 te coU" me oUt see we aS 
Voc. P.Com. 23 23 SRA teitolal BLOG, at ig ME et 23° et 20"s aes oye 
Voc.-P.Arr. 18 17 20 23 24 267.024 Does Ocoee Ut Bees 
Voc.-B.Des. 21 21 34* 24 288" 302" a Se OL dd eo naan 
Voc.-O.Ass. 21 20 207 peat 17 24 18 Oe esr ee OU ae eos 
Voc.-Cod. 20 18 24 20.) col wetaa sf oceans 2Re oe oa 
Voc.-Maz. 20) POO 6 SO” ih an ge een eee Bo” Sr) wane 


sion, and Similarities fare least well with only 20 percent, 28 percent, and 31 per- 
cent of comparisons being diagnostically tenable. A total of 11 of the 66 possible 
subtest paired-comparisons are diagnostically valueless at all age levels. These are: 
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TABLE 1 (CONT’D) 


Age Level 


Subtest Pairs 6.5 7.5 8.5 go) 910.0 “T5312 5 “iso 145" 15.5" Ihe 


Comp.-D.Sp. 21 2533 D2 Go) Fh 2Ote SITS MSE E20 erase 420% 
Comp.-P.Com. 24 23 Aisa hs) i7 2Gte E23 LD 16 16 21 
Comp.-P.Arr. 18 il 13 19 21 24 2B ire) tee 21 21 24 
Comp.-B.Des. 19 21 i baleerey 0) Dye a rn ees eee 30* 
Comp.-O.Ass. 21 17 18 15 18 23 23 2p* 23 20 22 


Comp.-Cod. ot 21 19 Ore 26 a een ee ae 24 2652" 
Comp.-Maz. 21 23 23 204) eee 28* 24 24°) 280" 18 7 
Lop.-E-Compy 30" © 3G*" 34te 25". 27% a B2e 7 ens Boe ee ALE eo 
D.Sp.-P.Arr. 23 2678 82h PZ e eb S2Ie 0 ey ee et oui Seo 
D.Sp.-B.Des. AUpreN Oe ROY oT aee 24 26 YOR A 208) tole Coal bean foo, 
D.Sp.-O.Ass. 25 eT at2o saeeo eo 21 21° 222 SUS 262 Tees 
D.Sp.-Cod. 21 274) wee, 23 22 24 2 alee Lo 24 30* 30% 
D.Sp.-Maz. Oe eee DAES aD ht P22 Ble Lae en ie ee) 2 


P.Com.-P.Arr. 23 24 24 19 21 23 16 21 ZL ii 22 
P.Com.-B.Des. 24 2 Ol Le 19 a ae tages 18 16 17 22 
P.Com.-0O.Ass. 24 21 18 14 10 16 12 18 14 16 15 


P.Com.-Cod. 23 PE le da) 29* 28* BAe oO ar ne 23 28h © S307 
P.Com.-Maz. 32% 26* Blt e721 17 re 15 oF. 19 16 18 
P.Arr.-B.Des. 18 18 21 21 26* 28%, .25*ae 21 22 24 26* 
P.Arr.-O.Ass. 18 14 10 16 16 18 14 19 21 19 18 
P.Arr.-Cod. 19 18 17 DAG 26* 26* 29* 23 21 30* 28% 
P.Arr.-Maz. 24 24 21 oe 20 24 14 23 21 19 Lies 
B.Des.-O.Ass. 18 11 13 10 iy? is 13 16 13 ils 14 
B.Des.-Cod. 19 Of 21 287. Aaaw: SO ae Bo Lee Gs ett 4 
B.Des.-Maz. 24 23 28* 18 19 LM he 20 eal 24 19 16 
O.Ass.-Cod. 19 TER ING 24 24 28* wa ill DD, 26* 26* 
O.Ass.-Maz. 18 21 17, 17 19 24 11 i 29 16 14 
Cod.-Maz. 27? 23 23 26* 24 O2F7 a 24 19 19 Obte » 22 


Note:Asterisks denote those comparisons with a diagnostic efficiency of .25 or better. 


Information with either Similarities or Vocabulary, Similarities with either 
Vocabulary or Comprehension, Vocabulary with Comprehension, Picture Comple- 
tion with either Picture Arrangement or Object Assembly, Picture Arrangement 
with either Object Assembly or Mazes, and Object Assembly with either Block 
Design or Mazes. Generally, score differences between individual subtest-pairs 
within either the Verbal Comprehension factor or the Perceptual Organization fac- 
tor (Kaufman, 1975) are most likely to be due to chance. All of the 66 possible 
subtest paired-comparisons failed to meet Segel’s minimal requirement for diagnos- 
tic efficiency at at least one age level. Clearly, basing diagnostic statements upon 
score differences between individual WISC-R subtests is a rather risky proposition. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF SCORE DIFFERENCES IN EXCESS OF CHANCE FOR 
WISC-R SCALE COMPARISONS, KAUFMAN FACTOR 
COMPARISONS, AND BANNATYNE CLUSTER COMPARAISONS 


Age Level 
WISC-R Scales 6.5 7.5 8.5 9.5 £10.56 (11.5 12.5, 13.5 614.55 tS, oe Go 
Verb.-Perf. 928 Win 82*) V83* "Slt te Slt Oe aio) lees en eae 


Kaufman Factors 


VC-PO 89*.4 -43* «41* OT" syed l* 2040 % Oe e eer” eee ee eG 
VC-FD AL* 9° A2* ancdl* «7 Ab* Al ge 45s ee eee eed eee ee 
PO-FD AQ* ovd5* —42* oy A5* 1 36" AT* tld ® Wi Ase edt Abe bie 


Bannatyne Clusters 


Con.-Spat. 408 AEST 42") Sie) "OG tle 4. OO ae ea ee 
Con.-Seq. 36%” (86*° .40* “\o39" 9939*  A2e aoe eS eo eee 
Con.-Ac.Kn. 16 08 14 12 Tee 08 13 14 18 16 16 
Spat.-Seq. 31% 3 89% 23t® w39*" BSS") WAS 4 oo. 40 ers 4 ee 
Spat.-Ac.Kn. BT* BT t40* 4 ls 89" 4a) eo eae ee ee 
Seq.-Ac.Kn. 09 08 15 14 16 19 14 Li 13 2) 16 
Note: 


1. Asterisks denote comparisons with a diagnostic efficiency of .25 or better. 

2. VC = Verbal Comprehension, PO = Perceptual Organization, FD = Freedom from 
Distractibility, Con. = Conceptual, Spat. = Spatial, Seq = Sequential, and 
Ac.Kn. = Acquired Knowledge 


An examination of the diagnostic efficiency of various groupings or clusterings 
of WISC-R subtests presents a somewhat brighter outlook than that for. individual 
subtest pairings. Table 2 presents the percentage of score differences in excess of 
chance for WISC-R Scale comparisons, factor comparisons, and Bannatyne cluster 
comparisons at each of 11 age levels. From this table it can be seen that compari- 
sons between the WISC-R Verbal Scale and Performance Scale are diagnostically 
tenable at all age levels with an efficiency of at least 30 percent above chance. This 
apparent diagnostic efficiency of the WISC-R’s two Scales is even further improved 
when the WISC-R is divided into three scales based on Kaufman’s (1975) factor 
analytic research with the WISC-R. The use of a three-scale interpretation permits 
the differentiation of abilities at better than 40 percent above chance for most of 
the possible comparisons. 

An examination of Table 2 also reveals that for the four Bannatyne clusters of 
subtests only certain paired comparisons are tenable at all age levels, whereas 
others are not. The three Bannatyne clusters that most closely resemble the 
Kaufman WISC-R factor groupings, that is, the Conceptual, Spatial, and 
Sequential clusters, all demonstrate adequate diagnostic efficiency at all age levels 
when paired with each other. On the other hand, the fourth Bannatyne cluster, Ac- 
quired Knowledge, lacks diagnostic value when involved in comparisons with either 
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the Conceptual or Sequential clusters. This lack of diagnostic efficiency for such 
pairings is a function of the fact that Acquired Knowledge contains subtests that 
are also found in the Conceptual and Sequential clusters, thus dramatically increas- 
ing the intercorrelation of Acquired Knowledge with both Conceptual and 
Sequential (Matheson, Mueller, & Short, in press). Table 2 also reveals that, gener- 
ally, paired comparisons between Bannatyne clusters of subtests are less diagnosti- 
cally efficient than paired comparisons between Kaufman factor groupings at most 
age levels. This is due to the somewhat lower composite reliability of the Bannatyne 
clusters. 


Discussion 


The analysis of WISC-R standardization data (Wechsler, 1974) using Kelley’s 
(1923) procedure for the determination of the proportion of all score differences be- 
tween tests in excess of chance permitted an evaluation of the diagnostic efficiency 
of the WISC-R subtests and Scales, Kaufman’s (1975) WISC-R factor groupings, 
and Bannatyne’s (1974) recategorized clusters of WISC-R subtests. The application 
of Segel’s (1934) criterion for minimal diagnostic efficiency to the results of the 
data generated by Kelley’s procedure served to reference those subtest, factor 
group, and cluster comparisons that may be considered diagnostically tenable at the 
age levels for which the WISC-R was originally standardized. Assuming the logic of 
our analyses and procedures, reference to Tables 1 and 2 should precede any at- 
tempt to use the WISC-R in a diagnostic manner. If, according to the data 
presented in our tables, certain subtest or cluster comparisons are diagnostically 
valuable, then appropriate standard error of measurement confidence intervals (see 
Gutkin, 1978; Reynolds, 1981; Sattler, 1982) may be applied to determine if a score 
difference is statistically significant. However, while the acceptance of the value of 
a particular subtest or cluster comparison does not negate taking standard differen- 
tial diagnostic precautions (see Sattler, 1982), the rejection of a particular compari- 
son on grounds of poor diagnostic efficiency does suggest that the compared tests 
cannot accurately discriminate real inter-individual differences in measured abili- 
ties from score differences caused by measurement error, regardless of the size of 
such differences. The chances of statistically significant differences being caused by 
measurement error are far too great for test comparisons with a diagnostic effi- 
ciency of less than 25 percent to have any value in differential diagnosis. For these 
reasons, reference to the tables presented herein should be a first step in any at- 
tempt to use the WISC-R as a diagnostic tool. 

More generally, the results of the present analysis lend further support to previ- 
ously expressed cautions against differential diagnosis based on WISC-R subtest 
comparisons (e.g., Hirshoren & Kavale, 1976; Lutey, 1977; Sattler, 1982; Wechsler, 
1974), and to those who argue that three groupings of subtests are fully adequate 
for describing performance on the WISC-R (Hirshoren & Kavale, 1976; Kaufman, 
1975). While the Bannatyne clusters appear to permit four tenable comparisons 
compared to only three using the Kaufman factor groupings, the Kaufman 
groupings show the highest diagnostic efficiency at all age levels. Certainly the four- 
cluster Bannatyne (1974) recategorization of the WISC-R subtests would appear to 
add little to the Kaufman three-factor solution other than permitting a tenable 
comparison between the Spatial and Acquired Knowledge clusters. ‘This finding was 
given further confirmation recently when multiple group factor analysis was used to 
test Bannatyne’s (1974) categories against the subtest correlations for the 7.5, 10.5, 
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and 13.5 year samples from the WISC-R standardization. In Matheson, Mueller, 
and Short’s (in press) study, it was concluded “that Bannatyne’s Acquired 
Knowledge category has no validity as a Construct which is separate from his con- 
ceptualization category” (p. 22). 

In conclusion, it seems clear that although the WISC-R was not designed as a 
diagnostic test, it does show some efficiency in differentiating children on the basis 
of at least three broad abilities or aptitudes. However, in most cases, diagnostic at- 
tempts based on score differences between individual WISC-R subtests must be 
viewed as extremely poor practice. 


Notes 


iM Reprints may be obtained from the first author at the Department of Educational Psychology, Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Da This paper was partially funded by a Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada Doctoral Fellowship 
awarded to the first author. 


a The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Udaya Dash, Steven Dennis, and Dwight Harley for their help in data an- 
alysis and programing, and editing. 
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in College Composition 


This research investigated the use of microcomputers in the development of prose 
writing ability of university students. A computer-assisted language program employ- 
ing the Apple II computer in a tutorial function was used in the study. The program 
presented information, responded to answers, and evaluated student input with a 
programmed response. 


Two groups of 25 freshman students enrolled in basic composition courses at the 
University of Victoria were used as subjects. Student performance was measured 
through pre- and post-tests of sentence structure, error analyses (tabulated by the 
computer), and an examination of sentence types used in written compositions. 


The results indicated few significant differences in performance between control 
and experimental groups. All differences, however, favored the experimental group. It 
was concluded that computer-assisted instruction appears to be at least as effective as 
regular instruction. This suggests that computer-assisted instruction can be used to 
supplement face-to-face teaching, thus freeing the instructor for individual attention 
to student needs. 


Introduction 


The objective) of this research was to investigate the use of microcomputers in 
the development of prose writing ability at the university level. The research was 
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heuristic in nature, its purpose being to examine the potential of computer technol- 
ogy in the development of student writing achievement and to ascertain directions 
for future research and application. — 

The computer-assisted language program used in this study was developed to 
function as a “tutor.” Apple II discs were used. The program presented information, 
responded to answers, and evaluated student input with a programmed response. 
While it was a right/wrong format and thus did not evaluate the quality of the 
errors, it did make the student aware of mistakes and also supplied correct 
responses. Error detection by the computer enabled the student to assume responsi- 
bility for analyzing and correcting mistakes. The pupils, however, if they so desired, 
could refer to the instructor for discussion and explanation of errors. This approach 
seemed particularly appropriate at the college level where student-directed learning 
is one goal of instruction and where remedial activities appear to be necessary for 
improvement of writing skills. 

Since student attitude to writing is a variable which may affect composition, the 
researchers used the Writing Apprehension Measure (WAM) (Daly & Miller, 1975b) 
to assess student attitudes. Daly hypothesized that high writing apprehension 
scores correlate negatively with success in writing and also predicted that females 
would score lower in writing apprehension than would males. The Writing Appre- 
hension Measure is a 26-item Likert scale with a range of five responses. Items rep- 
resent anxiety about writing. The scale identifies highly apprehensive students who 
find writing unrewarding and anxiety-producing at one end of the continuum, and 
at the other, less apprehensive individuals who are positive and confident in their 
attitudes towards writing. 

In summary, then, the study addressed three basic questions: 

1. Does computer-assisted instruction affect writing performance? 
2. What are student attitudes to computer-based instruction? 


3. Does attitude towards writing affect performance? 


Review of the Literature 


Readings in the application and implementation of the microcomputer in the 
language arts consist mainly of position papers and theoretical constructs. The scar- 
city of empirical studies reflects the short history of computers in the classroom 
and the more frequent application of computer-assisted_ instruction to the mathe- 
matics and science areas. 


Arguments for and against computer-assisted language learning were articulated 
by Spolsky (1970) in a discussion of the nature of language learning and the theo- 
retical basis of grammar teaching using a computer. Spolsky argued that the com- 
puter was a valuable tool because it forced the student-operator to develop a ration- 
ale for his problem-solving, thereby enhancing his achievement. 


Gagné (in Stotsky, 1982) saw the computer as having potential for the teaching 
of basic skills in language arts classes. He discussed the need for bringing basic 
skills to the point of automaticity in order to supplement the limited capacity of 
short-term memory in problem-solving. He pointed out the utility of the computer 
in providing consistency in the drill and practice techniques needed to bring 
subordinate skills to a level of automaticity. 


Many authorities in language education have stressed the need for instruction in 
grammar, spelling, word definition, and sentence construction to ensure a reason- 
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able level of composition ability and literacy. Others have pointed to the potential 
of the computer to motivate students and make routine material interesting. The 
importance of increased motivation was specifically mentioned by Holmes and 
Kidd (1982). The tutorial method of computer-assisted instruction seemed to them 
to be an effective use of the microcomputer’s unique characteristics. Interaction be- 
tween the learner and the material is possible when “branching” is used to allow for 
individual pacing and reinforcement (Holmes & Kidd, 1982). 


Boyd, Keller, and Kenner (1982) felt that grammatical constructions lend them- 
selves readily to effective computer-assisted instruction by means of multiple choice 
items. 


The teaching of grammar and its effects on writing ability continue to be 
discussed in the literature. Stotsky (1975) pointed to the failure of past studies of 
grammar usage to test for skills taught. In a review of the research she included the 
work of Mellon (1982) and O’Hare (1973) which showed an improvement in T-unit 
measures (Loban, 1963) and an increase in variety of sentence structures as a resul 
of instruction. ; 

Although a consensus of opinion in the literature suggests that the teaching of 
grammar in a traditional sense does not necessarily result in improvement of writ- 
ing skills, it seems possible that using a computer as a novel approach to teaching 
basic grammar skills might reverse this situation. 


Design 
The Research Model 

A review of the literature reveals two fundamental factors which impinge upon 
the present research. Firstly, there are mixed opinions and conflicting evidence re- 
garding the impact upon composition of the teaching of fundamental grammatical 
concepts such as sentence types and coordination and subordination of sentence 
elements. Secondly, there is little evidence of the efficacy of computer-based in- 
struction upon the learning of grammatical concepts. Added to these two factors are 
concerns about other antecedent conditions surrounding the teaching and learning 
of composition skills. These include student attitudes to writing and the differential 
influence of sex upon performance. 

In order to examine the interrelationships of these factors, this study was organ- 
ized to examine the instrumental effects of learning fundamental grammar concepts 
upon composition. Further, two approaches to the development of these concepts 
were compared. Finally, the effects of attitude toward writing and the sex influence 
on performance were investigated. The research design employed was the Static 
Group Comparison Model (Campbell & Stanley, 1963, p. 8). This model permits 
comparison of the performance of two intact groups, one of which receives the ex- 
perimental treatment. 


Subjects and Procedures 

Two groups of 25 freshman students enrolled in basic composition courses at the 
University of Victoria were used as subjects. All freshman students had been ran- 
domly assigned to 16 sections of the course. The two groups used in the research 
were selected on the basis of scheduling availability. Through attrition (dropping of 
the course) four were lost from one group and three from the other. 

The control group (RI) was given regular classroom instruction in sentence 
structure. The experimental group (CAI) was given similar instruction using an 
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Apple II computer for three one-hour sessions. Both instructional programs 
presented, described, and classified sentence types. Clauses were identified and 
bracketed; sentence errors and effective grammatical devices were identified by ex- 
ample and definition. For the control group (RI), these definitions were presented 
by the teacher in traditional classroom instruction. Traditional classroom instruc- 
tion in this study involved the teaching of basic writing skills including the 
knowledge of grammatical structures and rhetorical devices through face-to-face 
presentation. Concepts were presented and defined. This activity was followed by 
student application in assigned writing activities. For the experimental group, an 
Apple II Disc (tutorial) led the student through a series of activities designed to 
cover the same material as in-class instruction. Both programs included simple sen- 
tences, complex sentences, compound sentences, effective use of clauses, 
subordination, coordination, parallelism, and sentence errors. The student’s task 
was to select ways to correct faulty sentences. 


Instrumentation 

Student performance was measured as indicated in Table 1. 

Variables 1 and 2, the Objective Test, measured the students’ knowledge of the 
specific concepts taught only in the computer tutorial program. This 40-item exer- 
cise was a pencil and paper test, and the pretest was used as the covariate in the 
statistical analysis. 

Variables 3 and 4, the Essay Marks, were a general assessment of the quality of 
the students’ writing. The relationship between the learning of grammatical con- 
cepts and the quality of writing was examined. Variables 5 to 14 and 23 to 28, sen- 
tence types and rhetorical devices, were used as a specific analysis of the degree to 
which the treatment and control learning activities influenced the use of these 
structures in writing. Variables 5-14 were pre-treatment results and variables 23-28 
were post-treatment results. 

Variables 17 and 18, Error Analysis, were the results of the computer tabulation 
of student performance on the computer tutorial activities. These variables indicat- 
ed the degree of difficulty students had with the lesson material. 

Variables 20, 21 and 22, Course Marks and Marks on Sentence Structure in the 
Final Exam, were performance values assigned by instructors for work done in the 
course. These evaluations were examined to determine the relationships between 
specific computer learning activities and general performance in the course. 

Finally, student attitudes were measured by Daly’s Writing Apprehension 
Measure and the results correlated with the grammar and composition scores. 


Analysis 
An analysis of covariance was used to analyze the data with the pre-treatment 


grammar scores as the covariate. The level of significance selected for the study was 
Abi 


Results 


A. Experimental Results 


Results indicate few significance differences in performance between control 
and experimental groups. Both groups, however, improved over time. Computer-as- 
sisted instruction, therefore, appears to be no less effective than regular instruction. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
Variable Male/ WAM Score 
‘Number Variable Name Female Low/High 
Objective Pre-Test NS NS NS 
Objective Post-Test NS NS S 
Essay Mark: Pre-Experimental NS NS NS 
Essay Mark: Post-Experimental S NS NS 
Essay—No. of Simple Sentences: Pre-Exp. NS NS NS 
Essay—No. of Compound Sentences: NS NS NS 
Pre-Exp. 
Essay—No. of Complex Sentences: Pre-Exp. NS S NS 
Essay—Total No. of Sentences: Pre-Exp. NS NS NS 
Essay—No. of Sentence Errors: Pre-Exp. NS S S 
Essay—No. of Effective Devices: Pre-Exp. NS NS NS 
Error Analysis I CAI NS NS 
Error Analysis II CAI NS S) 
Final Course Mark NS NS NS 
Mark on Exam Sentence Structure NS NS NS 
Final Exam Mark NS NS NS 
Essay—No. of Simple Sentences: Post-Exp. NS NS) NS 
Essay—No. of Compound Sentences: NS NS NS 
Post-Exp. 
Essay—No. of Complex Sentences: Post-Exp. NS NS NS 
Essay—Total No. of Sentences: Post-Exp. NS NS NS 
Essay—No. of Sentence Errors: Post-Exp. NS NS NS 
Essay—No. of Effective Devices: Post-Exp. NS NS NS 


NS = No Significance 


S = Significant Difference: See Table 2 


An examination of the data reveals the following: 


On the post-treatment objective test, the low-apprehensive group scored higher 
than the high-apprehensive group (Table 2: V02). 

The mean percentage for females in the post-treatment essay was higher than 
for males. 

The CAI group used more complex sentences than the RI group in the pre- 
treatment compositions. This difference between groups was not present in the 
essays written after treatment. 

The CAI group made more sentence errors (comma splice, ineffective 
subordination, ineffective coordination and parallelism) than the RI group in 
the pre-treatment essays; post-test differences were not significant. The group 
that scored low on the Writing Apprehension Measure made more sentence 
errors in the pre-treatment essay test than did the high-scoring WAM group. 
On the post-treatment essay test the low-scoring group made fewer errors than 
did the higher-scoring WAM group. 
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5. CAI subjects having a low WAM score made more errors in the computer pro- 
gram than did those having a high WAM score. 

6. The CAI group used fewer simple sentences in the post-treatment essay than 
did the RI group. 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANCE DIFFERENCES 


Signif. WAM Score _ Signif. 
Variable Male Female CAI RI of F Low High of F 


ae 
VO2 


Objective Post-Test —— ee E Lae etn Sane 


VO4 
Essay Mark: 64.5 6995 22a? oe 025 2b See Pe 
Post-Experimental 


VO7 
Essay—No. of a a 9.10 5.25 0.11 —_—— —— —_—— 
Sentence Errors: 
Pre-Experimental 


V13 
Essay—No. of sa — 5.48 Dato .020 6.18 2.92 .048 
Sentence Errors: 
Pre-Experimental 


V18 
Error Analysis II CAI 


V23 
Essay—No. of 
Simple Sentences: 
Post-Experimental 


TABLE 3 


OBJECTIVE TEST MEAN SCORES 


Pre-Test Post-Test 
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B. Anecdotal Results 


In analyzing student reactions (as recorded on individual log sheets) to the 
computer-assisted instruction, the researchers noted that students liked the indi- 
vidual attention provided, the chance to set their own pace, and the immediate 
feedback given in the program. Mentioned also was the lack of distraction. Many 
comments suggested the need for frequent loops to allow for referral back in the 
program for information, the usefulness of frequent repetition to provide reinforce- 
ment, and the desirability of being able to start or stop midway through the pro- 
gram. One student with previous experience with computers recommended more in- 
centives or rewards to eliminate boredom. Students also expressed interest in 
knowing their scores because they thought this would help them evaluate their pro- 
gress. Two subjects mentioned frustration when they did not understand why their 
answers were incorrect. In general, females appeared to be more apprehensive about 
using computers than did males. 


Discussion 


While at first glance there appear to be few differences in effect between regular 
and computer-assisted instruction, a detailed analysis of the data reveals note- 
worthy differences favoring the treatment (CAI) group. These differences are 
discussed below under each of the three basic questions considered in the study. 


A. Does computer-assisted instruction affect writing performance? 


1. Results indicate a significant difference between the CAI group and the RI 
group in use of complex sentences in the pre-treatment essay. This difference 
was not noted in the post-test essay. While this may appear to be a reduction in 
the quality of performance, an examination of the essays revealed that this re- 
sult indicated, in fact, a reduction of run-on sentences in the compositions of 
the CAI group. It should be noted that in the original design of the study, the 
analysis did not include run-on sentences. These were categorized as complex 
sentences. The results appear to indicate increased awareness by the students 
of the importance of avoiding run-on sentences. 

2. The result showing a significance difference in essay writing following instruc- 
tion in favor of females in both groups suggests that in both computer-assisted 
instruction and regular instruction, females improved significantly. This result 
would tend to contradict the pervasive assumption that women do not benefit 
from technological approaches to learning. 


3. Significant differences in the number of simple sentences used in the post-test 
favoring the regular instruction group suggest that students showed less im- 
provement in the use of a variety of sentence types than did those in the 
computer-assisted group. Thus the tutorial program may have left a more 
powerful impression on the learners as to the variety of sentence forms and 
structures available for use in written composition than did regular classroom 
instruction. 


B. What are students’ attitudes to computer-based program instruction? 


1. In general, most students reacted positively to computer-assisted instruction as 
evidenced by comments such as, “It’s fun” and “I can set my own pace.” 
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2. Students noted the need for an explanation of incorrect answers in the com- 
puter tutorial. This observation reinforces the importance of teacher participa- 
tion in learning and suggests that computers might best be used as an adjunct 
to regular classroom instruction. 

3. Many of the disadvantages of computer-assisted instruction expressed by stu- 
dents could be eliminated in more sophisticated programs with frequent loops 
for optional reviewing, reinforcement, or further explanation. A summary of the 
student’s correct and incorrect answers could also be provided with areas of dif- 
ficulty pinpointed. 


C. Does attitude towards writing affect performance? 


In the post-treatment objective grammar test, students with low WAM scores 
performed better than did those who were more apprehensive, a finding consistent 
with Daly’s hypothesis. In essay writing, high apprehensive students appeared to be 
more concerned about mechanics than did low apprehensive students. Low appre- 
hensive students appeared to profit more from instruction as indicated by sentence 
error data. The result showing that low apprehensive students made more errors in 
the computer tutorial suggests that they appear to be willing to risk making errors 
to a greater degree than do students who are highly apprehensive. More research is 
needed in this area. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The results of this study suggest that computer-assisted instruction appears to 
be no less effective than regular classroom teaching of sentence mechanics. The fact 
that there were no measurable differences in performance of students on most vari- 
ables indicates that computer-assisted instruction may produce results as good as 
face-to-face instruction. In no case did subjects who were exposed to the microcom- 
puter in place of regular instruction achieve less well than did those who attended 
regular classes. In fact, there appeared to be several important benefits for those 
who used the computer. For example, students developed both greater ability to use 
variety in sentence structure and accuracy in construction of sentences. Outcomes 
such as these are considered to be fundamental to a program of English composi- 
tion instruction. 


Computer-assisted programs of instruction in fundamental composition skills 
appear to be both effective and viable. Such programs take less teacher time than 
regular classroom instruction and thus might effectively supplement and vary ap- 
proaches taken in the teaching of English. The more factual and technical aspects 
of course content with the focus on student responsibilities for learning, for ex- 
ample, could be presented by computers, while the application of such content 
might be handled by human instructors. Remedial teaching could well be handled, 
at least in part, using computer-assisted instruction. 


Specific recommendations arising out of the study are as follows: 


1. There were certain problems in logistics during the experimental program. 
These involved the availability of microcomputers and the scheduling of appro- 
priate practice sessions. The study should be replicated in such a manner as to 
obviate these problems. 


2. The identification of errors and sentence structures in essays should be more 
rigidly controlled. 
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3. Students in first-year English should be given an opportunity to supplement 
the learning of fundamental composition skills through computer-assisted in- 
struction. 

4. Females, in particular, should be encouraged to participate in computer-aided 
courses of instruction. 


5. The writing apprehension level of students might be investigated further as a 
criterion in planning learning activities. 


6. Studies might be conducted to determine how increased exposure to computer 
programs affects learning rate. 
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Delegation: The Neglected Aspect of 
Participation in Decision Making’ 


Data were collected from the principals and teachers in 55 secondary schools. Using 
the Aston methodology, an index of shared decision making was developed, and three 
hypotheses were derived and tested. All were supported. Principals who shared deci- 
sion making with subordinates had more loyal teachers, had more satisfied teachers, 
and had teachers who described the authority structure as less rigid than principals 
who did not share decision making. The research underscored an important theoreti- 
cal distinction between sharing decision making authority in terms of delegating and 
sharing in terms of Joint decision making. 


The issue of participation in decision making remains a popular topic in organi- 
zational analysis; in fact, subordinate participation is a basic tenet of human rela- 
tions theory (Likert, 1967; Strauss & Rosenstein, 1970). Despite its common usage, 
there is relatively little consensus on the nature and meaning of participation. 
Schregle (1970, p. 117) cogently comments, “Workers’ participation has become a 
magic word in many countries. Yet almost everyone who employs the term thinks of 
something different.” Although Shregle’s observation seems a bit strong, participa- 
tion in decision making clearly suffers from a variety of uses (Dachler & Wilpert, 
1978). For example, Likert (1967) views participation as a management style; 
Leavitt (1965) and Tannenbaum (1974) see it as equalization of power or sharing 
power; and Davis (1967) relates it to group involvement and group decision making. 
Moreover, some theorists distinguish between participation in decision making and 
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delegation of decision making (Davis, 1963; Locke & Schweiger 1979); others do not 
(Lowin, 1968; Sashkin, 1976). 

In the present investigation the concern was with examining one aspect of par- 
ticipation in decision making—the extent to which principals delegate decisions to 
subordinates. The approach was first to develop an index of the principal’s propen- 
sity to share important decisions with subordinates and then to examine the rela- 
tionships of that propensity with teachers’ loyalty to principal, teachers’ satisfac- 
tion with their jobs and teachers’ perception of the degree of hierarchical control. 


Conceptual Perspective 


Four specific concepts provided the perspective employed in the study; each is 
identified and described below. 

Participation in Decision Making is a broad term often used to refer either to 
joint decision making or to the process of delegating specific decisions to subordi- 
nates. The process of delegating decision authority to subordinates, however, is not 
the same as jointly arriving at a decision. In joint decision making the participants 
are involved in the process of making decisions; they share a common effort. 
Delegation of decision making is the entrusting of authority to others; an adminis- 
trator assigns specific decisions to others, usually subordinates. The subordinates 
are then free to make their decisions without further consultation with the 
supervisor. Many studies have centered on participation in decision making but few 
in recent years have examined the benefits of delegated decision making. 


Principals who delegate recognize that they are yielding some of their authority 
and that, for the most part, they are bound by the subordinates’ decisions. What 
are the benefits? Does such a practice improve job satisfaction among subordi- 
nates? Does it increase subordinate loyalty? Does it alter teachers’ perceptions of 
the authority structure of the school? These were the basic questions that guided 
the empirical phase of this study. 

Hierarchy of Authority is the extent to which the focus of decision making is 
prestructured by the formal authority system. Organizations vary in the degree to 
which decisions must be first approved by superiors before any action can be taken. 
School organizations in which teachers are given little or no freedom to accomplish 
assigned tasks unimpeded by their superiors have a rigid hierarchy of authority. 
What we are calling hierarchy of authority has also been termed tightness or close- 
ness of supervision by other researchers (Blau & Scott, 1962, pp. 145-150). 

Job Satisfaction reflects a sense of gratification with one’s position of employ- 
ment in the organization; it is the extent to which an individual is satisfied with 
such things as authority, relative position compared to other workers, opportunities 
for professional growth, recognition and acceptance granted by superiors, and the 
degree to which the job is consistent with one’s career expectations. Aiken and 
Hage (1966) call the lack of satisfaction with one’s job alienation from work; this 
study uses the positive term, job satisfaction, because it more accurately reflects the 
meaning of the operational definition and it avoids the questionable comparison of 
the concept with Marx’s alienation from the process of production (Schacht, 1970). 

Subordinate Loyalty to Superior was first introduced by Blau and Scott (1962) 
as an important variable mediating work relations in hierarchical organizations, but 
despite its apparent theoretical significance, they simply noted that superiors who 
command loyalty are “liked,” “accepted,” and “respected.” Murray and Corenblum 
(1966) defined the term more rigorously, arguing that, in addition to the affect- 
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based definition of Blau and Scott (1962), at least two other dimensions of 
subordinate loyalty—cognitive and behavioral—should be considered. Subordinates 
who are cognitively loyal manifest an unquestioning faith and trust in the superior, 
and those who are behaviorally loyal show an actual or expressed willingness to fol- 
low when the superior accepts a new position. Subsequent research in schools (Hoy 
& Rees, 1974; Hoy & Williams, 1971) demonstrated that the three dimensions of 
subordinate loyalty vary concomitantly; hence, loyalty to the principal is the extent 
to which the principal is liked, respected, accepted, trusted and followed by 
teachers. 

The research, then, examined the relationships between delegated decision mak- 
ing and the three concepts of (1) loyalty, (2) job satisfaction, and (3) hierarchy of 
authority. 


Some Hypotheses 


Principals are required to make many decisions in the course of their work. 
Some decisions are trivial while others have a major impact on the operation of the 
school. Principals have devised various methods for dealing with decision making. 
Those who make decisions without input from other parts of the organization have 
been referred to as authoritarian. At the other extreme are those who seek extensive 
input before deciding. These are often referred to as democratic or participative ad- 
ministrators. In his study, Cross (1980) noted that principals who sought input re- 
lied on one or more of the following four sources of information when making deci- 
sions: subordinates, extraordinates (people not directly affiliated with the school), 
superordinates, and peers. He found that although principals rarely consulted 
superordinates, they were strongly influenced in their decisions by subordinates. 


Teachers in recent years have requested greater participation in decisions that 
affect them and in which they have some expertise. The delegation of such deci- 
sions by principals to subordinates is likely to influence their perceptions of the 
control structure of the school. In a study of social welfare agencies, Aiken and 
Hage (1966) found a substantial negative correlation between the degree of 
subordinate participation in decision making and extent of hierarchical control. 
Moreover, Hoy and his colleagues (1983) report the same results in their compre- 
hensive study of principals and teachers in 41 high schools in New Jersey; the 
greater the degree of teacher participation in decision making, the less the sense of 
hierarchy of authority. In both studies, however, participation in decision making 
was defined in broad terms. In each case subordinates were asked such questions as, 
“How frequently do you participate in the decision to hire new staff?” and “How 
frequently do you participate in decisions on the adoption of new policy?” It is 
unclear, however, whether participation meant the act of being consulted by 
superiors, or jointly making the decisions with superiors, or making decisions on 
their own that had been delegated to them by superiors. Delegating the decision to 
subordinates has the potential to maximize participation; the principal entrusts the 
decisions to subordinates. The extent to which such delegation occurs seems likely 
to affect the teachers’ perception of the formal authority structure of the school; 
consequently it was hypothesized that: 

H.1. The greater the propensity of the principal to delegate decision making, the less hier- 
archy of authority perceived by teachers. 


Teachers do not want to be involved in all kinds of decisions. Kunz and Hoy 
(1976) found that school decisions were characterized by a “zone of acceptance,” 
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and that teachers willingly left decisions within this zone to administrators. In an 
extensive three-year study, Crockenberg and Clark (1979) were able to get active 
teacher participation only after formal mechanisms were established through fac- 
ulty constitutions and faculty councils. Moreover, they found that the decision- 
making areas of particular concern to teachers were distinctly instructional rather 
than administrative. Duke, Showers, and Imber (1980) found that most teachers 
were willing to participate in decision making only when such involvement meant 
actual influence over decisions, and that these decisions had great potential for im- 
proving classroom life and student outcomes. Healey (1980), in a survey of 150 ele- 
mentary principals in Illinois, also found that the more the decisional task related 
to classroom instruction, the more faculty involvement in decision making occurred. 


Job satisfaction reflects a sense of satisfaction with one’s career, professional de- 
velopment, authority, position, and ability to fulfill professional responsibilities. 
Aiken and Hage (1966) referred to such lack of satisfaction with one’s job as work 
alienation, and several studies (Aiken & Hage, 1966; Hoy et al., 1983) found that 
the lack of participation by subordinates in organizational decision making was 
strongly related to their alienation from work. Conway’s (1976) research showed 
that secondary school teachers were more satisfied with their jobs if they partici- 
pated in and influenced decisions affecting instruction, and if such participation 
was not excessive. The Isherwood and Taylor (1978) study of 48 secondary schools 
in Quebec found that teacher participation in decision making through school coun- 
cils had a positive effect on their job satisfaction. In their extensive review of 
studies on decision making in non-educational organizations, Locke and Schweiger 
(1979) concluded that a majority of their studies supported the premise that in- 
creased participation in decision making resulted in increased job satisfaction. In 
schools, if teachers are granted authority to make important decisions, then they 
should feel a greater sense of self-attainment and influence, thereby increasing their 
satisfaction with their jobs; hence, it was hypothesized that: 

H.2. The greater the propensity of the principal to delegate decision making, the greater 
the job satisfaction of teachers. 


Many principals have only the power and authority of their office. In a real 
sense they are merely officers or bureaucrats, not leaders. How can principals in- 
crease the base of their authority? The informal organization of teachers is an im- 
portant source of authority, and principals need to find ways to tap the informal 
authority network. Where formal authority is legitimated by the values that have 
become routinized in legal contracts, informal authority is legitimated by the com- 
mon values and sentiments that emerge in the work group, particularly by the loy- 
alty the superior commands from group members (Blau & Scott, 1962, p. 144). The 
importance of teacher loyalty to principals seems clear. Those principals who can 
command loyalty from teachers have an advantage in enlarging their authority base 
by establishing effective informal authority over teachers (Hoy & Rees, 1974, 
p. 269). 

Several studies have shown that rigid control was negatively related to 
subordinate loyalty to the supervisor. Blau and Scott (1962) provided original evi- 
dence that tight control in social welfare agencies was negatively related to com- 
manding subordinate loyalty. Similarly, two studies in secondary schools demon- 
strated that the more authoritarian the behavior of the principal, the less the teach- 
er loyalty to the principal (Hoy & Rees, 1974; Hoy, Tarter, & Forsyth, 1978). 
Moreover, in a study of secondary school principals, a global measure of participa- 
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tion in decision making was found to be positively related to teacher loyalty to the 
principal (Hoy, Newland, & Blazovsky, 1977). When a principal voluntarily dele- 
gates important decisions to a teacher or group of teachers, it reflects the 
principal’s confidence in the ability of teachers to reach acceptable, reasonable, and 
useful decisions. Such displays of confidence and trust should increase the sense of 
loyalty teachers feel toward the principal; therefore, it was hypothesized that: 

H.3. The greater the propensity of the principal to share decision making, the greater the 

degree of teacher loyalty to the principal. 


Design and Method 


In order to test the hypotheses of this study, an index of propensity to degelate 
decision making was developed for a sample of secondary school principals; and the 
perceptions of the teachers in each school were analyzed. 


Sample 

Data were collected on 55 public senior high schools located in 11 counties in 
New Jersey. In selecting the schools, an attempt was made to obtain a variety of 
community types including urban, suburban, and rural areas. The size of the high 
schools in the sample ranged from 339 to 2400 students (with a mean of 1251 stu- 
dents), and the full-time professional staff ranged from 34.5 to 168 (with a mean of 
97.0 professionals per school). Although no claim is made that the sample of schools 
was random, it seems to be a representative sample of New Jersey secondary 
schools, especially with respect to size. If any type of school was underrepresented, 
it was probably the large urban-core high school—only two such schools were in- 
cluded in the sample. 


Independent Variable—Propensity to Delegate 


In conducting this study, it was necessary to select a set of decisions that were 
typical for public school settings, that were relevant and important, and that dis- 
criminated among schools in terms of the principal’s decision-making authority. 
The Aston approach developed by Pugh and Hickson (1978) and their colleagues 
was deemed appropriate for the task.? This approach analyzes the structure of or- 
ganizations through interviews with the chief executives. The interview schedule, 
designed to gather more objective data about the organization, was administered to 
each principal. One portion of the schedule contained a series of school-related de- 
cisions that described the principal’s autonomy. In effect, the autonomy items 
measured the number of decisions that were made by building principals without 
the immediate approval of their superordinates. Those decisions that were autono- 
mous to principals represented the maximum number of decisions that principals in 
each building could legitimately delegate to subordinates. Specifically, principals 
were asked to identify the level within the school system at which 22 different deci- 
sions were made. The six decision making levels from which they could select were: 
teacher, department head, assistant principal, principal, superintendent, and local 
board of education. It was explained that decision making authority meant action 
could be taken on the decision, even though the decision might be subject to rou- 
tine ratification at a later time. This meant that, although others might ratify the 
decision, its intentions would not be altered. 
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The principals’ responses were subjected to item analysis, and the ten decision 
questions listed below were found to discriminate among the schools. 


Who decides: 
. The number of department heads in the schools? 
The appointment of a teacher? 
The amount of money to be allocated to each department? 
. How unallocated funds will be spent? 
Whether a new course or subject will be introduced? 
Whether a new program will be introduced? 
The procedures for purchasing materials for the school? 
Which suppliers or materials will be used? 


ee, St Shales Oa 


To create a new department? 


a" 
-) 


. To create a new teaching or administrative position? 


By identifying the level at which decisions were made for each school, the 
principals provided a means for investigating the extent to which they delegated 
their decision-making authority. Specifically, the comparison was made by estab- 
lishing a ratio in which the numerator represented the number of decisions made by 
the subordinates (teachers, department heads, or assistant principals) in the school, 
and the denominator represented the total number of within-school decisions made. 
This ratio was called the delegation of decision making index and was expressed by 
the equation: 


Number of subordinate decisions 


= Delegation of decision making index 
Total number of within-school decisions 

The index had a range of 0 to 1.00. The more decisions that were made by the 
subordinates, the higher the value of the index and the greater the principal’s pro- 
pensity to delegate decision making. 


Dependent Variables 

During a regular faculty meeting, one-quarter of the faculty, selected at random, 
responded to measures of the dependent variables—hierarchy of authority, job sat- 
isfaction, and loyalty to the principal—while the rest of the faculty completed other 
research measures not used in this study. Virtually all teachers selected completed 
the research instruments. A total of 922 (96 percent) of the 965 forms completed 
was usable. Individual scores were combined into a mean score for each school; 
hence, the school scores were used in all hypothesis testing. 

Hierarchy of Authority was measured with a fourteen-item index developed 
from the work of Hall (1963), McKay (1964), and Aiken and Hage (1966). Teachers 
were asked to respond to each item along a five-point response scale of “always,” 
“often,” “occasionally,” “seldom,” or “never” (always=5). Examples of items were: 
“Any decision I make has to have my superior’s approval,” “I have to ask the princi- 
pal before I do almost anything,” and “There can be little action until a supervisor 
approves a decision.” The reliability for the measure was supported by an alpha co- 
efficient of .89 for the sample. Construct validity of the measure has been demon- 
strated in a number of studies (Sousa & Hoy, 1981; Punch, 1969). 

Job Satisfaction was operationalized using an eight-item index developed by 
Aiken and Hage (1966). Teachers were asked to answer the questions in terms of 
their degree of satisfaction along a four-point scale from 4 (very satisfied) to 1 (very 
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dissatisfied). Samples of questions included the following: “How satisfied are you 
that you have been given enough authority by administrators to do your job well?” 
“How satisfied are you with your present job when you compare it to similar posi- 
tions?” and “How satisfied are you with your present job in light of career expecta- 
tions?” Alpha coefficients for the index have been consistently about .80 (Hoy, 
Blazovsky, Newland, 1983); in the present study the alpha was .83. Likewise con- 
struct validity of the measure has been supported in a number of studies (Aiken & 
Hage, 1966; Hoy, Blazovsky, & Newland, 1983). 

Loyalty to the Principal was measured with an eight-item index adapted by 
Hoy and Williams (1971) from the work of Murray and Corenblum (1966). The fol- 
lowing questions are examples of the items to which teachers responded: “If you 
had a chance to teach for the same pay in the school under the direction of another 
principal, how would you feel about moving?” “Generally speaking, how much confi- 
dence and trust do you have in your principal?” “All in all, how satisfied are you 
with your principal?” Construct validity for the measure has been supported in sev- 
eral studies (Hoy, Tarter, & Forsyth, 1978; Hoy & Rees, 1974; Hoy & Williams, 
1971). Reliability has been consistently high with alpha coefficients in the .90 range; 
in this study the alpha was .92. 


* Results 


Although 19 principals in the present sample delegated some decisions to 
subordinates, 36 principals delegated no decision making authority to teachers in 
the ten important decision making areas. Thus, the independent variable was 
dichotomized into delegation or no delegation of decision making, and the three 
hypotheses guiding the study were tested using analysis of variance procedures. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA: THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
HIERARCHY OF AUTHORITY AND PRINCIPALS’ DELEGATED DECISION-MAKING 


Delegation No Delegation 
Number 19 36 
Mean 2.84 3.20 
Standard Deviation tol 25 
Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df Square F ‘EB 
Between Groups 1.621 1 1.621 18.9 <.01 
Within Groups 4.553 53 0.086 
Total 6.174 54 0.114 


All three hypotheses were supported. Principals who delegated their decision- 
making authority had teachers who described the authority structure of the school 
as significantly less rigid than teachers who had principals who did not delegate 
(F=18.9, p<.01). Likewise, principals with a propensity to delegate had teachers 
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who were significantly more satisfied with their job (F=10.4, p<.01) and who were 
significantly more loyal (F=5.6, p<.05) than principals who did not delegate. The 
analysis of variance data are summarized in Tables 1-3. 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA: THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
JOB SATISFACTION AND PRINCIPALS’ DELEGATED DECISION MAKING 


Delegation No Delegation 
Number 19 36 
Mean 2.93 229 
Standard Deviation ou 25 
Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df Square F P 
Between Groups 0.606 1 1.606 10.4 <.01 
Within Groups 3.088 53 0.058 
Total 3.694 54 0.069 
TABLE 3 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE DATA: RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHER 
LOYALTY AND PRINCIPALS’ DELEGATED DECISION MAKING 


Delegation No Delegation 
Number 19 36 
Mean 3.01 3.28 
Standard Deviation 48 43 
Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df Square F Pp 
Between Groups 1.100 1 1.100 5.6 <.05 
Within Groups 10.460 53 0.197 
Total 11.560 54 0.214 


Summary and Discussion 


The findings in this study suggest that the willingness of principals to delegate 
important decisions to teachers (and other subordinates) can result in potential 
benefits for the school organization. First, teachers are less likely to perceive a 
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strong authority structure and thus may be more apt to identify with the goals and 
objectives of the school. Second, teachers gain a greater sense of job satisfaction, 
which tends to produce improved attitudes toward their work and the people with 
whom they work. Third, teachers are more inclined to exhibit loyalty to their 
principals. 

The confirmation of all three hypotheses supports the validity of the index of 
delegation of decision making. The measure of propensity to delegate was deter- 
mined by first establishing the important and specific internal decisions that the 
principal had the authority to make and then ascertaining which, if any, of those 
decisions were given to subordinates. The assumption was made that principals 
could delegate legitimately only decisions for which they had authority. Moreover, 
if principals shared important decisions, it was expected that teachers would view 
the hierarchy of authority as more flexible, an assumption that was supported by 
the findings. Further, we postulated that if teachers were granted authority to make 
important decisions, then they would feel a greater sense of self-attainment and in- 
fluence thereby increasing their job satisfaction. Again, the findings supported the 
underlying theory. 

A basic challenge facing all principals is to find ways to extend the scope of 
their influence over teachers beyond the narrow limits of formal authority flowing 
from their position. Barnard (1938, p. 170) has cogently suggested that only when 
the authority of leadership is combined with the authority of position will superiors 
be able to induce subordinates to comply with orders outside their bureaucratic 
zone of indifference. The informal organization is an important source of leader- 
ship, and principals who can command loyalty from teachers seem to have a dis- 
tinct advantage in enlarging their authority over teachers (Hoy & Rees, 1974). The 
findings of this study suggest that principals who have the propensity to delegate 
decisions have a significant edge in commanding teacher loyalty. When principals 
entrust to teachers the authority to make important decisions, it seems likely 
teachers reciprocate by developing norms of allegiance, trust, and loyalty to the 
principal. Moreover, commanding subordinate loyalty has been linked with produc- 
tivity. Blau and Scott (1962, p. 144) report that, “workers’ productivity was largely 
associated with factors that were related to loyalty perhaps because supervisors who 
had won the loyal support of their subordinates were most successful in command- 
ing willing compliance with their directives and in stimulating effort in their work 
group.” Yet the results of this study show the principals are extremely reluctant to 
share their authority, with 36 of the 55 principals not delegating in the ten impor- 
tant areas. 


The evidence, however, continues to grow that secondary school principals have 
significant authority to run their schools. For example, consistent with the findings 
of this study, two national studies of secondary school principals (Abramowitz & 
Tenenbaum, 1978; Brynes et al., 1978) show that the majority of principals select 
their own teachers, with only confirmation from the central office. Furthermore, 
most principals have major authority in nearly all matters that deal with the 
school’s internal operation. Despite this extensive power of many principals, and 
despite the apparent benefits derived from entrusting some authority to 
subordinates, most principals in this sample (65 percent) had no propensity to dele- 
gate decisions to teachers in areas which teachers seemed to possess both expertise 
and a personal stake in the outcome. Perhaps principals consulted with teachers or 
jointly involved them in the process of making decisions, but most did not assign 
even such tasks as deciding to introduce a new course or program, or deciding 
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which suppliers or materials to use—let alone delegate decisions involving the selec- 
tion of teachers or the internal allocation of funds. 


Perhaps many principals typically are more concerned with their own position, 
status, and career than they are with the professional growth and development of 
subordinates. Perhaps some principals are too insecure to share power. Thirty-five 
percent of the principals in this study, however, did transfer significant decision 
making authority to their subordinates. Apparently, some principals do see the 
benefits. It could be hypothesized that principals who do delegate major decision 
making authority are more secure and more likely to view their subordinates as pro- 
fessionals than those who do not. Of course, the test of such hypotheses awaits fur- 
ther empirical investigation. 


Clearly, some principals who did not delegate allowed subordinates to partici- 
pate in joint decision making, but they reserved the final decisions for themselves. 
This fact points to a practical distinction between delegated and consultative deci- 
sion making. Although many principals are willing to inform and to solicit informa- 
tion from subordinates on pending decisions, they do not delegate the decision. The 
result is that teachers begin to doubt the benefits of such participation and voice 
skepticism over whether their so-called involvement makes any difference (Duke et 
al., 1980). Apparently, teacher participation in decision making that lacks influence 
may be less beneficial than no teacher involvement at all. 


This study also points to important theoretical distinctions among delegated, 
consultative, and joint decision making. Delegation of decision making maximizes 
participation; consultation minimizes participation. The term participation is sim- 
ply too ambiguous and broad. The time has come to more clearly specify the mean- 
ing of involvement in decision making. The concept of delegation is a step in that 
direction. Moreover, the index developed in this research should provide research- 
ers with a useful tool for the continued study of a concept that has both theoretical 
and practical significance. 


Notes 


I. An earlier version of this paper was presented at AERA in Montreal (1983). 


De The Aston approach was first modified for use in public schools by a group of researchers from the University of Alberta 
(Newberry, 1971; Kelsey, 1973; Holdaway, Newberry, Hickson, & Heron, 1975; Sackney, 1976). 
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The Theory-Practice Relationship in 
Teacher Education: Need There Be Any? 
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and 


Gerald D. Taylor 


University of Alberta 


Perhaps the most persistent and vexing problem area in teacher education pro- 
grams is the place occupied by the so-called theoretical studies in education. No one 
seriously questions whether teacher trainees ought to develop appropriate and ade- 
quate subject matter expertise through their university studies. Similarly, no one 
argues against the need for teacher trainees to be given extensive opportunities to 
practice teach before they are certified as competent teachers. Subject matter ex- 
pertise and practical experience—these are the obvious and undisputed elements of 
teacher education programs. But about the place and purpose assigned to profes- 
sional theoretical course work and the relationship that this abstract theoretical 
study of education ought to have to the actual performance of the teacher in the 
classroom, there exists no such agreement. 


In recent years this professional theoretical component of teacher preparation 
programs has been the subject of considerable criticism and dissatisfaction. 
Politicians, administrators and students have increasingly demanded an initial 
preparation which fosters not so much the theoretical abstract understanding of 
education but rather the specific skills and competencies which beginning teachers 
are believed to need if they are to perform effectively in classrooms as they pres- 
ently exist. In response to this demand, institutions of teacher education have 
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tended to center their programs on the most directly practical aspects—instruc- 
tional and management skills and various competencies developed within an ex- 
tended practicum framework. With this emphasis on teaching competencies and the 
practicum, both geared towards entry level certification, the more abstract theoreti- 
cal courses in teacher education programs have faced considerable pressure, either 
to show a payoff that is directly related to classroom teaching or to step aside in 
favor of more skill and practice oriented experiences. Even highly theoretical educa- 
tion courses, which on the surface appear to have little connection with the teaching 
act (e.g., history, philosophy and sociology of education), have been evaluated in 
terms of their perceived relevance to teaching performance and classroom effective- 
ness. Within this general view of teacher education, then, it is held that the rela- 
tionship between theoretical course work and the instructional and management 
skills demonstrated in the practicum experience must be a direct one. In effect, uni- 
versity based theoretical course work is expected to affect—that is, to be causally 
related to—performance in the classroom, both as a student and as a certified 
teacher. And when it is shown or believed that this has not occurred, the typical re- 
sponse is to seriously question the relevance of such course work and hence its val- 
ue to initial teacher preparation. 

What research has been reported, however, suggests that there is little relation- 
ship between performance in theoretical course work and performance in teaching. 
Jencks (1972, p. 187) conclude from a number of studies relating professionals’ per- 
formance on the job to college grades that this relationship is much weaker than 
commonly supposed. In the case of elementary and secondary school teachers, they 
point out that college grades and observer ratings of teacher performance correlate 
only between 0.2 and 0.3. Other researchers have uncovered similar statistical 
trends within the field of teacher education. Emanuel, Larimore, and Sagan (1975), 
in a study of 42 secondary social studies majors, found that student teaching per- 
formance was not significantly correlated with final grades in any of seven different 
education courses. The correlation coefficients reported in their study ranged from 
a low of 0.05 between grades in a general teaching methods course and student 
teaching performance to a high of only 0.28 between the latter and grades in a sen- 
ior social studies methods course. And although Twa and Greene (1980) recently 
found, in a study of 139 teacher trainees at the University of Lethbridge, that stu- 
dents’ grade point average in their teaching major was significantly correlated with 
their performance in practice teaching, the magnitude of this correlation was only 
0.26 (p. 8). Similarly, while Emerson, Elford and Scaldwell’s (1982) study of 112 
Althouse teacher trainees found a positive association between practicum success 
and performance in foundational studies (i.e., theoretical course work in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and sociology), the phi coefficients ranged from a low of 0.03 in the 
case of philosophy to a high of only 0.34 in psychology. Further evidence in support 
of these findings is provided by a recent study at the University of Alberta con- 
ducted by Taylor and Miller (1984) in which little correlation was found to exist be- 
tween grades achieved in professional courses during a professional year and prac- 
tice teaching ratings. 

These findings are in line with those of other researchers, findings which have 
led Burton to conclude from the literature that performance in teacher training 
courses bears little relationship to success in teaching.’ Indeed, the evidence cur- 
rently available tends to support the observation drawn by Cortis and Satterly 
(1968) who, in reference to teacher education in England, concluded that there is an 
apparent dichotomy between the criteria for success within the academic/theoreti- 
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cal component of teacher education and the criteria needed for success within the 
practicum component. Good students apparently do not necessarily make good 
teachers. Understandably, such evidence tends to increase the concern expressed by 
those who have grown impatient with theory and skeptical of its value to practice; it 
also seriously weakens the position of those who hold tenaciously but precariously 
to the view that theory must be the basis on which professionals, particularly 
teachers, build their practice. 

For many people working in the field of education this weak association between 
performance in theoretical professional courses and performance in teaching will 
come as no surprise. Students who have completed at least some practice teaching, 
classroom teachers, and school personnel engaged in the hiring of teachers fre- 
quently comment that the qualities, aptitudes and skills required for successful per- 
formance as a university student and successful performance as a classroom teacher 
are sufficiently different that one ought not to expect much of a relationship be- 
tween the two. However, for those concerned with the design of teacher education 
programs, this weak relationship is disturbing and of crucial importance since it 
raises questions about the appropriateness and, indeed, the validity of the current 
approach to teacher education. It casts serious doubt, in fact, on the assumption 
that existing structures, mechanisms, and strategies in teacher education can, under 
even the very best conditions, ever effectively integrate theory and practice. 


In itself the well documented lack of any relationship between performance in 
theory and performance in practice carries with it no implications for teacher edu- 
cation. It is merely an observed and, for most people not so surprising, phenome- 
non. When, however, this phenomenon is considered in the light of a particular 
model of teacher education, with all its various value commitments and assump- 
tions about the priorities of professional education, then a number of important 
conclusions can be drawn and, more importantly, recommendations formulated. 
Consider in this connection the significance of this observed lack of a theory-prac- 
tice performance relationship in the light of three models of teacher preparation. 


A weak association between the two modes or domains of performance is unset- 
tling to all those who believe that university-based initial teacher education, wheth- 
er it culminates in a degree or not, should focus primarily on the development of 
the entry level teaching skills needed for effective performance in a conventional 
classroom. But it is most disturbing to those who insist that it is the teaching prac- 
tice or practicum experience that is of fundamental importance in the development 
and firming up of these necessary teaching competencies. For this practice-driven 
or competency-based model, the practicum component of initial teacher education 
is, of course, central to the entire program. The Bachelor of Education degree 
program’s professional course work thus tends to be conceived, designed and evalu- 
ated in light of the skills and competencies needed by teacher trainees to success- 
fully complete practice teaching and thus become eligible for initial certification as 
beginning classroom teachers. 


For those committed to this practice-driven model of a Bachelor of Education 
degree program, when little apparent association exists between being a good 
student and being a good teacher, one of two related conclusions can be drawn. 
First, the theoretical courses may be poorly designed or out of touch with the reali- 
ties of classroom teaching, and hence stand in need of basic change in content or 
mode of delivery. More fundamentally, it may be concluded that conventional for- 
mal professional course work has lost its validity or raison d’étre. The implications 
of such a position are, as Emanuel, Larimore and Sagan (1975) point out, that 
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Colleges of Education would be well advised to examine closely their teacher training pro- 
grams and decide whether all of these courses are worth keeping in the program or wheth- 
er their content should be integrated with actual classroom experiences in order to estab- 
lish a greater relationship between theory and practice. (p. 248) 


From the standpoint of this model, then, the theory component must be more 
closely molded around the practicum since the latter operates within the real world 
of the classroom. And this can be accomplished most effectively, Emanuel, 
Larimore, and Sagan (1975) inform us, by replacing conventional theory courses 
with what they refer to as “experientially-based” courses (p. 248). These, they argue, 
will integrate the objectives of the courses contained in teacher preparation pro- 
grams, demonstrate to the trainees the utility of theory to practice, and strengthen 
the relationship between course performance and performance in student teaching. 
These benefits will result because under such conditions the two behaviors being 
compared become very similar. 


Advocates of this model hold, therefore, that the theory component must be re- 
fashioned so that the competencies needed and the criteria of evaluation in theoret- 
ical studies converge with those of the practicum. Reform of teacher education is 
envisaged, in effect, primarily in terms of redesigning the theoretical elements since 
it is their relevance, utility and hence legitimacy that are in question. Conversely, 
from this perspective, improvements of the practice component entail, for the most 
part, an extension of the practicum rather than any alteration of its present nature 
and purpose. 

But to be committed to an initial certification model of teacher education and 
thus of the Bachelor of Education program, it is not also necessary to be committed 
to a practicum-driven or competency-based model. Consider, for example, a model 
of teacher preparation which runs counter to it and as such leads to substantially 
different conclusions about the weak association between being a good student and 
being a good teacher. This alternative perspective, which may be termed the 
theory-driven model, holds that the practicum experience is not the most important 
element of the teacher education program; it should not, therefore, dictate the na- 
ture and purposes of theoretical studies during the initial preparation of teacher 
candidates. On the contrary, exponents of this perspective argue that sound prac- 
tice relies heavily on a strong foundation not only of general knowledge derived 
from liberal arts but also on in-depth understandings of teaching and learning that 
can be fostered by professional education courses. Hence, teacher trainees must en- 
gage extensively in the study of “the most recent and well-founded knowledge in 
the disciplines of educational study” (Taylor, 1981, p. 3). They must also reflect on 
the nature of this knowledge and its implications for learning and teaching. And no 
less significantly, they must demonstrate an awareness, understanding and appre- 
ciation of these theoretical underpinnings of sound teaching practice. The impor- 
tance of such understanding cannot be overstated since it is this body of educa- 
tional theory that provides the basis on which to build, in Joyce’s (1981) terms, “the 
intellectual and interpersonal tools to continue to study and expand the range of 
highly developed skills” (p. 2) required of teacher candidates if they are to be per- 
manently committed, as Taylor (1981) puts it, “to personal learning and profession- 
al development” (p. 3). 

From the perspective of this theory-driven model of initial preparation, the 
practicum is still of central importance; its primary purpose, however, is to serve as 
a bridge between educational theory and practice. As expressed in the Government 
of Alberta’s Theory to Practice report (1981), practicum experience should be de- 
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signed to “bring theoretical and practical aspects of undergraduate education into a 
clear and interacting type of relationship and to aid students in applying what they 
learn theoretically to simulated and actual situations” (p. 14). In effect, the practi- 
cum is envisaged as a kind of laboratory experience in which the theory studied in 
course work can be, in some sense, tested in the classroom. 

But if the practicum is to help foster among teacher candidates an appreciation 
of the relevance and utility of theory to actual classroom teaching and, moreover, 
culminate in an ability to translate theoretical concepts into teaching practice, it 
must be designed specifically with these objectives in mind. In particular, to again 
borrow from the Government of Alberta’s Theory to Practice report (1981), the 
practicum must provide ample opportunity for student trainees to “create, inno- 
vate, test and revise theories and methodologies” (p. 15). Moreover, the analysis of 
practice within it must be, according to Taylor (1981, p. 10), “systematically con- 
ducted in terms of concepts and theories which feature in other areas of the profes- 
sional sequence” comprising the teacher education program. 

However, according to proponents of this theory-driven model, it is highly 
doubtful that any clear articulation between theory and practice can be achieved 
within a program of teacher education which is firmly tied to the certification of 
entry level teaching competencies and skills—that is, when it is practice-driven. Ac- 
cording to Joyce (1981, pp. 1-2), initial preparation should prepare teacher candi- 
dates: : 

1. For the lifelong study of the world, the self and academic knowledge. 

2. The lifelong study of teaching. 

3. To participate in school renewal efforts including the creation and implementa- 
tion of innovations. 

4. To approach the generic problems of the workplace (the school and the class- 
room). 

Such objectives are extremely difficult to achieve, however, when conventional 
practicum experiences have as their goal socializing teacher candidates to the role 
of teachers in conventional classrooms. For as Joyce notes, the student teaching ex- 
perience tends to introduce and initiate prospective teachers into the conventional 
wisdom, procedures and values of the current approach to practice rather than 
systematically to provide for the opportunity to test out and implement emerging 
or more progressive strategies suggested in theoretical course work. Moreover, dur- 
ing the practicum many teacher candidates also develop an attitude of pragmatism 
which turns them “from university and gradually alienates them from the intellec- 
tual roots of their profession” (p. 12). They tend, therefore, to “become concerned 
with quick and easy solutions that will make immediate differences to their class- 
room rather than the lifelong study of the more complex and interesting ways of ap- 
proaching children” (p. 12); and they become “more constrained in their behavior, 
more authoritarian and more resistant to change” (p. 9). Operating under the pres- 
sure of summative credential-oriented evaluation, they come to “feel tremendous 
stress . . . [which] has the effect of driving the[ir] self-concept . . . toward (in 
Maslow’s terms) a survival orientation” (p. 9). 

For proponents of this theory-driven model, therefore, if the abilities, skills, and 
competencies required for success in theoretical studies are dramatically different 
from those needed for successful performance in the conventional practice, what 
stands in need of serious revision are the latter, not the former. In other words, the 
evidence indicating that good students do not necessarily make good teachers is in- 
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terpreted to mean not that theoretical course work is irrelevant to teaching effec- 
tiveness in the practicum experience, but rather that the practicum, and indeed, 
school practice itself, are being conducted and evaluated inappropriately. 


From the lack of any strong relationship between performance in theoretical 
course work and performance in practice can be drawn, then, two widely differing 
sets of implications for teacher education, the one resulting in a critique and pro- 
posed revision of the theory element, the other in a critique and proposed revision 
of contemporary practicums, and indeed, of classroom practices. Both the 
practicum-driven and the theory-driven models, however, are similar in that they 
are both based upon a conviction that theory and practice should be both theoreti- 
cally and empirically related. Both insist, therefore, that entry level certification 
and the Bachelor of Education degree should be granted upon successful comple- 
tion of a program in which professional theoretical course work has been, in some 
fashion, causally related to the practicum or student teaching experience. In this re- 
spect both models are based on convictions and assumptions about professional 
education which, according to the evidence at least, have little basis in reality. Nor 
is it clear if a knowledge of theory, that is, of the various concepts and ideas dealt 
with in professional course work, can be even logically related to the various compe- 
tencies, skills and attitudes which are required for successful performance in class- 
rooms as they presently exist. 


There are thus good grounds for suggesting that faculties of education should 
consider an alternative model of professional education, one that stresses not the 
logical and/or empirical interdependence and interrelationship of theoretical studies 
and certification-oriented practical training but rather their discreteness or 
separateness. Each may well be of fundamental importance in professional training 
but this does not mean that they are therefore causally related. Indeed, each should 
be seen as having its own rationale and each its own unique and appropriate criteria 
for evaluating success or failure. 

It is important in this connection to separate out what can be achieved during a 
university degree program from what can be achieved in an apprenticeship or in- 
ternship setting. What a Bachelor of Education degree program provides is knowl- 
edge. To begin with, and most importantly, it provides a knowledge of the subject 
matter to be taught; and about the value of this kind of knowledge there is no de- 
bate. But it also typically includes elements of theoretical professional studies 
which provide the basis of an informed understanding of the professional activity in 
all its contexts. The professional payoff of such knowledge is considerable. To begin 
with, in the western world this kind of understanding is generally held to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of a professional activity as opposed to a craft or trade. 
It is thus closely tied to both income level and occupational status. It is also an in- 
dispensable prerequisite for advanced study and research in a professional field and 
the basis of lifelong learning to which teachers should be committed. Finally, it is 
directly related to an ability to critically evaluate professional practice, not only 
within the narrow terms of professional concerns but also within the larger social 
context; it is thus linked to a willingness to experiment and innovate. It should be 
noted that this kind of knowledge and the attitudes and values it embodies exist 
quite independently of the competencies needed for success in a conventional class- 
room. 

The criteria for demonstrating such knowledge in a university setting are well 
known and need no further elaboration. They are certainly clearly different from 
those which govern the evaluation of performance in a practicum activity which has 
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as its primary goals the development of needed job competencies and, equally im- 
portant, socialization of the trainee into the professional or conventional order of 
things. To allow these two discrete areas of professional education to spill over into 
each other and to exercise a strong influence on each other is to compromise the in- 
tegrity of both. On the one hand, it seriously weakens the quality of what is essen- 
tially an academic activity while, on the other, it intellectualizes unnecessarily what 
is basically a practical and socializing experience. 

The implications of such conclusions for the professional education of teachers 
are profound. The Bachelor of Education degree should be freed from its current 
preoccupation with entry level skills and become an academic credential awarded 
on the basis of academic considerations. The theoretical or professional studies 
component of the degree program would, of course, involve students in a variety of 
experiences that would take place in school settings. These laboratory experiences, 
however, would not be viewed as preparation or training for effective functioning in 
a conventional classroom—that is, as a method or means of acquiring a particular 
repertoire of specific teaching competencies. Rather, the nature and function of 
these experiences would be determined by the academic requirements of theoretical 
course work. 

Whether school boards and teachers would be willing to throw open their class- 
rooms to the experimental activities and inevitably critical gaze of university in- 
structors and their students is doubtful. And, of course, it is not clear whether this 
kind of use of conventional classrooms could be justified or, indeed, whether it 
would be worthwhile. It may be that faculties of education should create their own 
laboratory schools in which students could observe a variety of classroom phenom- 
ena, critically evaluate the appropriateness of particular kinds of procedures, and 
experiment in all areas of teaching without any concern that their efforts will be 
judged on grounds that have to do with conventional norms of teaching effective- 
ness. 


The Bachelor of Education degree, when conferred, would certify that the 
holder had achieved a certain level of general knowledge, subject matter expertise 
and a theoretical understanding of the various aspects of education. It would thus 
be similar in kind to the degrees awarded in other professional fields, notably busi- 
ness, law and medicine. Its possession would permit the holder to apply for a fur- 
ther program of professional training, an internship, to be conducted in a school 
setting. When successfully completed, the internship would lead to certification as a 
professional teacher. The details of such internship programs need not concern us 
here, although they would probably have a good deal in common with existing con- 
ventional extended practicum programs. They would have as their goal the training 
of the intern in all the needed job competencies required for effective functioning in 
the contemporary classroom. The internship training program could be developed 
on the assumption that the interns were familiar with the theoretical aspects of 
education. It would not, however, need to be designed in such a way that its rele- 
vance or practicality would be compromised by importing into it any abstract theo- 
retical distractions. 

Whether this separation of theory and practice—of academic and non-academic 
elements—in teacher education will produce better teachers, we have no way of 
knowing. But it seems likely that such programs will produce teachers who will be 
better educated during their degree program, and better trained during their 
internship period. And these are surely steps in the right direction. 
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Notes 


1. Cited in Emanuel, Larimore and Sagan (1975, p. 246). 
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